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(Continued from page 206.) 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CASTLE OF THE LEPER. 


Tue knight had rode for great part of the day 
beneath the rays of a most burning sun, and 
horse and rider both alike fatigued, when he 
beheld a young and handsome squire running 
toward him at his greatest speed. Rent was his 
garment even to his waist; and on he came, 
with madness in his looks, tearing by handfuls 
his fair curling hair. 

Scarce did he make out Jaufry from afar, 
when he exclaimed: 

‘** Fly, fly, brave knight, fly quickly from this 
spot, an that thou choosest not to loose thy 
life !”” 

‘¢ And wherefore so, fair friend?’ asked Do- 
von’s son, 

“Fly, for the love of God, say I; nor lose 
thou further time.” 

** Art thou, then, shorn of sense,” exclaimed 
the knight, ‘‘such counsel to propose, when I 
behold no foe?” 

‘** Ah!” cried the squire then, ‘* he comes; he’s 
there; nor think I in a year to cure the fright 
that he hath caused me! He hath slain my 
lord—a knight of price, who was conducting to 
his castle-home his lady-wife, a Norman count’s 
most noble daughter. This wretch hath seized 
the bride; and to myself has caused such dire 
fear, that ev’ry limb still trembles at the shock.” 

**And is’t because thou fearest,”’ asked Sir 
Jaufry, red with rage, ‘thou counsel’st flight 
to me? By holy faith, I hold thee fool, and 
worse.” 

As he spoke thus, a leper came in sight, who 
sped along, a child within hisarms. Its wretched 
mother, with disheveled hair, followed with 
piercing cries. When she beheld the knight, 
she knelt down at his feet, and in a tone of 
agony exclaimed : 

‘‘ Mercy, my lord; O, mercy! For the love 
of Heaven grant me help, and get me back the 
child yon leper bears.” 

‘¢Woman,” responded Jaufry, ‘‘ wherefore 
takes he it ?” 

‘¢ My lord, because it is his wicked will.” 

‘‘ Had he no other cause?” 

‘©No, by your glorious sire!” 

‘*Since it is thus,” quoth Jaufry, “he is 
wrong, and [ will try to win it back for you.” 

He spurred at once his horse, she following; 
and cried aloud with all the strength he had: 

‘* Halt, leprous, wicked wretch! and bring 
thou back the child!” 

The leper turned his head and raised his hand, 
making the mark of scorn; which so enraged 
the knight, he swore the insult deeply to avenge. 
The hideous leper answered with a laugh; for 





——____., 


he had reached the threshold of his door. He 
darted in for refuge, followed full speed by 
Jaufry ; who, dismounting from his horse, which 
with his lance he left to the poor dame, dashed 
through the castle-gate with sword in hand and 
shield upon his arm. 

As he was traversing the castle through, 
which he found vast and sumptuous to the view, 
he came into a hall where a huge leper, fright- 
ful to behold, had cast upon a couch a damsel 
in first youth, whose beauty in that age could 
scarce be matched. Her cheek was fresher than 
an opening rose at break of day, and her torn 
vesture half-betrayed a bosom snowy white. 
Her eyes were bathed in tears; her words, de- 
spair, and sobs, moved Jaufry’s soul: but when 
the leper rose and seized his club, such feelings 
changed to horror and surprise. 

He was in height more tall than knightly 
lance, and at the shoulders was two fathoms 
broad: his arms and hands were huge, his fin- 
gers crookt and full of knots, his cheeks were 
spread with pustules and with scales; a broken 
pupil, eyes without lids but with vermilion 
edged, blue lips, and yellow teeth, made up the 
portrait of this monster dread. Fiercer than 
living coal he flew on Jaufry, bidding him 
straight to yield. 

‘« No, certes,”’ the knight replied. 

‘Say, who in evil hour sent thee here?” 

‘*No one.” 

‘¢ And pray what seekest thou?” 

‘¢A child, that from its mother hath been torn 
by lep’rous hands, which must give up their 
prey.” 

‘* Vain fool, ’tis J forbid—I, by whose mace 
thy fate shall now be sealed; better for thee thou 
hadst not risen the morn, since thou shalt now 
forever lay thee down.” 

His club he raised in uttering these words, 
and on the shield of Jaufry then let fall so fierce 
a blow, the knight went reeling to the ground. 
Again that club was raised; but Jaufry rose and 
fled. Certes he had cause to flee the stroke he 
saw impending ; for that huge mass of iron as it 
fell made the vast hall to tremble. Then Jaufry, 
with a bound, before the leper stood, and with 
firm hand dealt him in turn a blow which took 
a palm from off his raiment and the flesh be- 
hind. Seeing his blood, which fast began to 
stream,'the giant uttered first a fearful cry, then 
ran at Jaufry, raising his knotted club with both 
his hands. 

Scarce could the youthful knight evade the 
stroke and leap behind a column; the monster 
struck it with such dire strength, the massive iron 


‘erushed the marble plinth, and all the castle 


groaned. 
Meanwhile the damsel fervently prayed Heaven 
as humbly on the blood-stained stones she knelt: 
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«‘Q, mighty Lord, who in Thy image didst 
great Adam make—Thou who hast done so much 
to save us all—now save me from this wretch, 
and let yon knight withdraw me from his hand!” 

Her orison scarce o’er, Jaufry stepped out, 
and ere the giant could again his heavy club let 
fall, he with his trenchant blade had severed his 
right arm. Being thus lopped, the monster in 
his wrath and agony so loudly groaned, the 
palace trembled to its very base and shook the 
outer air. In vain did Jaufry dodge his falling 
mace, it struck him to the ground ; so that from 
nostrils, eyes, and mouth, the purple stream 
burst forth. The mace, in falling on the marble 
flags, now brake in twain, which Jaufry seeing, 
he uprose in haste, and newly struck the leper ; 
at the knee joint he aimed; the monster reeled, 
then fell like some great tree. 

Prone as the leper lay, Jaufry ran up, his 
sword in air, and said: 

‘‘Methinks that peace will soon be made 
*twixt you and me,” 

Then letting fall his sword with both his 
hands, he clove the monster’s head e’en to the 
teeth. In the convulsions of his agony still 
fiercely strove the wretch, and with his foot 
hurled him so madly ’gainst the distant wall, 
Sir Jaufry fell deprived of sound and sight. 
His trembling hand no longer clutched his 
sword; like ruby wine, from nostrils and from 
mouth burst forth his blood, and motion made 
he none. : 

For an instant’s space the damsel thought her 
champion was gone. In grief she hastened to 
undo the straps which bound his polished casque. 
The freshness drawing from his breast a sigh, 
she ran for water, and his face she bathed. His 
senses half-returned, he staggered up, and 
thinking still to hold his trusty blade, he struck 
the damsel—deeming her the foe—to such effect 
that both rolled oa the ground. Like madman 
then he sped around the hall, and ran behind a 
column, where he crouched and trembled ‘neath 
his shield. 

’T was there the damsel came; and in a voice 
of dulcet tone, she said: 

‘Brave knight, come, ope again those manly 
eyes, and see who ’tis that speaks. Forget ye 
what is due to chivalry, of which you are a 
lord? your courage and your fame? Recall 
yourself, and lower that bright shield: behold, 
the leper’s dead!” 

Jaufry recovered at this heart’ning speech, 
and finding his head bare— 

‘¢ Damsel,’’ he asked, ‘*who hath removed my 
casque, and taken my good sword ?” 

‘Myself, good lord, whilst you were in a 
swoon.” 

‘*The giant, what doth he?” 
‘‘ Bathed in his blood, and at your feet he lies,” 











Jaufry looked up, and when the corpse he 
saw thus shattered and quite still, he slowly 
rose, and sat him on a bench until his senses 
were again restored; then, when the dizziness 
had fled his brain, he thought upon the mother 
and the child, and straightway ran from hall to 
hall to search the infant out. But though he 
sought and ran and called aloud, neither the le- 
per nor the child appeared. 

‘*T will yet search and search,” he then ex- 
claimed; ‘or here or out the door they must be 
found; for I’ll not hold me at a denier’s worth 
till to the mother her poor child’s restored, and 
I’ve had vengeance for that leper’s scorn.” 

With such resolve, he strode toward the door ; 
but though the portal was thrown open wide, he 
could not pass it through. Spite of his will, his 
efforts, and his strength, his feet seemed stop- 
ped before an unseen bar. 

‘¢Good Heaven,” he said, ‘‘ what! am I then 
entranced ?” 

He drew him back, and gathering for a spring, 
with wond’rous force he bounded to the door. 
Still all was vain, he could not cross the sill. 
Again and yet again he tried, till deep discour- 
agement iced o’er his heart. Then tears broke 
from his eyes, and murmuring: 

‘¢ Alas, good Lord,” he said, ‘*Thou gav’st 
me strength to kill yon wicked wretch; what 
boots it, if I here must captive be?” 

’Twas as he thus bemoaned his adverse fate, 
there broke upon his ear from some nigh place 
a sound of infant tongues, which sadly cried: 

‘¢ Save us, O, save us, mighty lord!” 

Swift at the sound he roused his spirit up, 
and running, found at one end of a hall a close- 
shut door fast bolted from within. Jaufry 
called out, and struck it with great noise; yet 
answer none was made; enraged at this, he 
burst it in with force, and with his naked blade 
entered a gloomy vault, There was the leper 
found, with knife in hand, who seven infants 
had just put to death. Some thirty more there 
still remained alive, whose bitter cries went 
through the softened soul. 

Touched at the frightful sight, Jaufry struck 
down the wretch, who called his master’s help ; 
and then in wrath exclaimed: 

‘Thy master, villian, can no answer make; 
his soul this earth hath fled: and thou, for erst- 
while making mock of me, shalt now thy meed 
receive.” 

Raising meanwhile his arm, the leper’s hand 
he severed at a blow. The wretch upon the 
blood-stained pavement rolled; then crawling to 
his feet, he humbly cried : 

‘Mercy, good knight; in God’s name pity me, 
and take not quite my life! T'was by constraint 
and force I killed these babes. My lord, who 
sought to,cure his leprosy, bade me, with awful 
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threats, each day prepare a bath of kuman 
blood.” 

“Thy life I’ll grant,” quoth Jaufry to him 
then, ‘‘an that thou give me means to leave this 
place.” 

‘¢T can,” the leper said; ‘‘ but had you now 
deprived me of my life, not knowing of the 
spell, a hundred thousand years had rolled their 
course, and yet not seen you free.” 

‘* Haste thee, then, now,” quoth Jaufry, ea- 
gerly. 

‘Sir knight,” the man with shining face re- 
plied, *‘ you still have much to bear. Such is 
the fashion of this castle’s spell, my lord alone 
could power grant to such as hither came to 
cross the threshold; but never cid they pass it 
in return save dead or maimed.” 

‘‘How, then, wilt thou succeed?” said Jaufry. 

‘¢Spy you, on top of yonder casement high, a 
marble head ?” 

‘‘Yea, by my faith! And then ?” 

‘“‘Lo, reach it down; and break it fair in 
twain; you'll thus destroy the charm: but first 
your armor carefully put on; for when the spell 
is o’er, these castle-walls will crumble into dust.” 

Trusting not wholly to the lep’rous wretch, 
Jaufry then bound him by the feet and arms, 
and to the damsel thus confided him: 

‘If he hath lied,” said he, “spare not his 
life.” 

Then he resumed his helm, took down the 
marble head, whose shape was fair and cun- 
ningly devised, and setting it near him on a 
wooden bench, discharged on’t with his sword 
so great a blow, he clove it clean in twain. Sud- 
den it shrieked, it moaned, it bounded up, hiss- 
ing and growling as a thunderbolt; whilst the 
vexed elements at once unchained, and beam 
and stone at war with frightful din came crush- 
ing over Jaufry. Vainly his shield was raised 
to guard his head; Heaven’s face was darkened 
o’er ; an awful storm, where wind and lightning 
strove, bursting with ruin, ’mid the ambient air 
had borne the knight away, but for his orison to 
heaven’s King. Huge clouds of dust rose up- 
ward to the skies; while a fierce wind, in pass- 
ing, swept away the last memorial of the magic 
work: of castle naught remained. Bowed down 
and scarce himself, did Jaufry move his limbs. 
Bowed down and bruised and tottering, dragged 
he some steps, then fell. The maid, the slave, 
and mother with her child, who had sought re- 
fuge neath a huge rock’s vault, found him at 
length outstretched upon the turf, his strength 
exhausted and quite motionless. 

** Say, then, good knight,” the damsel smiling 
spoke, ‘‘ how fares it with you now?” 

**T have no bruise that’s perilous, nor mortal 
wound,” replied the knight; “but such this 
latter strife, I find, indeed, I sadly lack repose.” 








The damsel then embraced him with her arms, 
and pressed her lips upon his eyes and mouth, 
When Jaufry saw the mother— 

‘*Woman,” he said, “ hast thou regained thy 
child ?” 

‘‘T have, my lord; thanks, be it told, to you.” 

‘¢ An be it so, proceed then to Carlisle, with 
this fair damsel, babes, and leper—all. There 
I must beg you go, King Arthur thank, from 
Jaufry, Dovon’s son, and tell him of this fight.” 

Thus speaking, he uprose; drew to his fancy 
his good horse’s girths; and having consigned 
his friends to Heaven’s care, resumed his quest 
of Taulat: albeit twas now with measured step 
and slow; for this dread battle had worn out 
his strength. 

Having obtained her mantle and her horse, 
the maid set out from thence at the like hour, 
and with her went the leper and the rest; nor 
stayed she on the way, but only stopped when 
she had reached fair Carlisle’s lofty towers. 

There all regarded her with wonderment. 

‘*Whence can proceed,” they said, “this 
strange corttge? whence come these people? 
and what want they here?” The curious crowd 
followed that damsel fair up to the castle- gates, 
and there the knights, who noble escort made, 
led her with all her troop before the king. 

There bended she her knee, and as a dame of 
gentle breeding spoke: 

‘*May He, the Lord of all and of all things, 
who in His hands doth justly hold the keys of 
good and ill, increase your fame, and keep in 
glory the knights of your Round Table!” 

‘*And,” said the worthy king, ‘‘may Heaven 
save you, sweet damsel, who are-fair and good 
as courteous and well-bred !” 

** Sire, from Jaufry, Dovon’s son, I come, to 
thank you for my life; which to his. mighty 
valor do I owe. I am the daughter of the Count 
Passant, whose name perchance hath reached 
your royalear. A knight of high esteem, who 
sought adventure to display his worth, brought 
me from Normandy to these fair shores. For 
seven long months, by valley and by hill we 
wandered on, .full many a snare escaping, and 
without check full many a weary fight. This 
land did hold, alas! a giant dread, of hideous 
aspect, and of awful strength; eaten with 
leprosy and fearful sores, whose thought doth 
make my very soul to heave. Before us sud- 
denly this wretch appeared; and taking from 
his neck a monstrous club, struck at my lord 
with force so terrible, he stunned him with the 
blow. Like as a child then, clutching at his 
arm, against a rock he fractured every bone; 
whilst me he seized from off my palfrey’s back, 
and to his magic castle quickly bore. There I 
had lost my life, yea, more than life, but that 
high Heaven, whose justice I implored, in mercy 
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sent Sir Jaufry to my aid. This doughty knight 


at length the monster slew; but ne’er can I with | 


greater truth aver, such battle never did these 
eyes behold, or blows so great e’er given and 
received.” : 

The mother and the handless leper told their 
tale in turn, But whilst they thus their mes- 
sage each relates, we will to Jaufry go, who 
onward still his course doth slowly take, without 
he yet a single soul descried who cquld give 
tidings of the man he sought. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ORCHARD OF BRUNISSENDE,. 


Harassed, fatigued, and sore with many a 
bruise, Jaufry was sinking too for food and 
drink ; and yet the want of sleep—of all our 
wants the most imperious—so weighed him down, 
he scarce could keep his seat. Still he went on 
a quarter of the night with limbs benumbed and 
eyelids partly closed, taking such course his 
charger pleased to lead. 

Serene and lovely was the atmosphere, and by 
the light the stars in shining gave, he by adven- 
ture a large orchard saw, shut in with marble 
walls and skirt with trees of umbrage such as 
earth scarce saw before. Flowers and fragrant 
herbs abounded there; and with each puff of 
wind there issued out a sweet and balmy breath 
like paradise. *Twas thus that, as night fell, 
the birds for leagues around did hither flock, 
and perching on the leafy boughs, warbled their 
dulcet notes till matin prime. 

This orchard appertained to a great dame, 
known as fair Brunissende. Within the castle 
of Montbrun she lived; and father, mother, 
husband, had she none; fine was her court and 
rich, of breeding high; and knights and bur- 
ghers, minstrels, jugglers from all countries, 
hither trooping came. The palace, built of hewn 
and massive stone whereon the sculptor had em- 
ployed his art, was flanked with towers black- 
ened o’er by time. 

’T was in the centre Brunissende was lodged ; 
and to it seven gates a passage gave, whereof 
the keepers could each one lead forth a thousand 
men. 

Five hundred damsels waited her commands ; 
but though ’twere rare to see such beauty met, 
yet Brunissende held empire over all in loveli- 
ness and grace: one might have sought through- 
out the realms of earth, and yet not found such 
high and gentle dame, or one so fine in form. 
Her eyes and her sweet face swept from the 
mind of those who gazed on her all thought of 
former charms. She was more fresh, more fair, 
more purely white than snow that lies upon the 
frosted dew, and rose that opens on a lily’s 
breast. 











But, ah, felicity did not attend her charms. 
Yielding to some deep grief, four times a day 
she sadly wept and mourned; and thrice she 
rose at night to mourn again. Her sole delight 
was listening to the notes of those sweet birds 
which filled her orchard near; which, when she 
had heard, she got some brief repose—soon to 
awake again to weep and mourn; and all her 
vassals, of each age and sex, little and great, at 
that same hour of woe, uttered the self-same 
moans, and shed like tears. 

Arrived, as we already said, before her or- 
chard fair, Jaufry got down; and seeing an open 
gate, he ventured in, removed the bridle from his 
charger’s mouth, so that he grazed at ease, and 
his shield placing ’neath his weary head, his limbs 
outstretching on the flowery turf, he soon most 
soundly slept. Just then did Brunissende her 
footsteps take toward her chamber, followed by 
her maids. Surprised, the birds no longer tuned 
their notes, she straightway bade the seneschal 
appear, to whom she said with wrath: 

‘‘Some creature surely must have passed the 
gates, and scared my gentle birds. Go, quickly 
find it out; and if perchance a man it prove to 
be, he must be hither brought, alive or dead.” 

“Lady,” the seneschal at once replied, ‘‘I go 
with speed,” 

Two squires preceding him, each with a 
lighted torch, his horse he mounted, and rode 
down in haste, and in the orchard found the 
weary knight, wrapt in profoundest sleep. He 
called him frequently, then shook him hard; but 
for a time in vain. His eyes at length with ef- 
fort he unclosed, when raising up his head— 

‘*Fair knight,” quoth he, most courteously, 
‘‘by thine attainments and thy gentle birth, I 
do entreat thee, in God’s name, to let me here 
abide and sleep my fill.” 

‘*Sleep must you now no more,” replied the 
chief, ‘‘but come before my lady; she’ll not 
rest until avenged on him who scares her birds.” 

Quoth Jaufry : 

‘¢God permit, thou shalt not take me off with- 
out a fight!” 

The seneschal, on hearing such resolve, called 
to his squire to bring him out his arms. Mean- 
while the son of Dovon slept again; so that the 
seneschal when full equipped, was forced a 
second time to wake him up, and roughly as at 
first. ; 

“Knight,” exclaimed Jaufry, as he the 
arose, ‘‘’tis a great sin to trouble my repose, 
for I am wearied out; but since thou hast 
chosen to accept the fight, wilt thou allow me 
to sleep on in peace if I do thee unhorse ?” 

‘‘By Heaven’s faith, I swear’t!” laughing, 
the other said. 

Jaufry then hastened to his horse’s side; re- 
placed the bit, and tightly drew the girths. 
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Mounted, he galloped at the seneschal; who, 
having drawn him back a space, on rushing 
drove his lance at Jaufry’s shield, but never 
harmed the knight. He, on the contrary, with 
happy stroke unhorsed the seneschal; who, full 
of shame, with head bowed down, and slow and 
thoughtful step, regained the castle and his 
lady’s room. 

‘* What is’it,” asked Brunissende, ‘that there 
doth lurk ?” 

‘¢ A knight all armed, whose peer the world not 
holds, sleeping so soundly he would scarce 
awake.” 

‘«‘ Why broughtst thou him not here? I wish 
him hither led; for, with God’s help, no food 
shall pass these lips till that bold knight be 
hanged.” 

‘‘Lady,” replied the seneschal, ‘he would 
not come; nor could I wake him up.” 

‘¢Indeed,”’ quoth she; ‘‘then bid the tocsin 
sound, and rouse me up my knights.” 

The seneschal obeyed; the sound was heard, 
and straightway flocking came five hundred 
knights. The hall they entered, where their 
lady stood with spite and anger pale. 

‘‘ Baron,” she said, ‘‘a bold and wicked knight 
my grounds hath passed, and will not quit the 
walls; now if his head pay not this insolence, 
I never will hold land or honor more.” 

‘* Lady,” replied a tall and proper knight of 
great renown—Simon the Red by name—‘‘I will 
go seek him out, if such your wish; and trust, 
alive or dead, to bring him here.” 

‘¢So be it,” said Brunissende. 

Added the seneschal: 

‘¢ My troth, good friend, I bid thee shield thy- 
self. Hecan most sturdily defend his sconce; and 
brave, indeed, I'll hold the happy knight who 
takes it off by force.” 

Simon, without a word, went on his way, and 
Jaufry found still sleeping; rudely he cried: 

‘Up, up, sir knight; arouse!” 

Jaufry, who moved not more than any rock, 
received from Simon then so strong a kick, it 
woke him up in haste. 

‘¢ Nathless thou promisedst to let me sleep,” he 
then exclaimed; ‘“‘and ’tis a villain’s act to 
break thy faith, when thus I’m overcome.” 

‘¢Come, speak then to my lady,” Simon said; 
‘cor I by force must take thee to the hall.” 

‘* We first will see who’s strongest—thou or I,” 
said Jaufry, in low tone; when, springing on his 
horse, he ran at Simon, who like haste displayed. 

Bold Simon’s lance was split on Jaufry’s shield ; 
but he was borne by that of his brave foe so 
swift to earth, it nearly cost his life. Jaufry 
ran up, as though to make it sure, when loud he 
called for grace. 

‘¢ Wilt thou annoy me further in my sleep, if 
I do grant it?” 





‘*No, lord, I promise thee.” 

“Go, then,” said Jaufry, who again laid down, 
and quick reclosed his eyes. 

Simon the Red, with flush upon his face and 
shame at heart, slowly retraced his steps, 
Certes, did he make but half the noise he made on 
setting out; so that the seneschal, who watched 
him come, could not withhold his smiles. 

‘*Lady,” he said, ‘‘behold your. champion; 
but with him comes no knight. I’d wage my 
spurs, like me, he has taken oath.” 

‘*‘ Maugre this pleasantry,” the dame replied, 
‘‘ere I have rest, this naughty knight shall 
hang.” 

Hearing the words, one of the keepers of the 
seven gates descended to the orchard; but soon 
his troop returned, bearing him faint and bleed- 
ing on his shield. At such a spectacle, fair 
Brunissende could scarce contain her rage— 

‘¢What! have I round me naught but coward 
folk,”’ she loudly cried, ‘‘and knights without a 
heart? Go fifty; ifit need, go thrice that number 
still; but bring this vassal, or no more return!” 

At this reproach, the knights rushed off in 
troop, and to the garden hied with clash and 
din. When there, they Jaufry seized—some by 
the arm, and others by the leg; while some his 
shoulders held, and some his head—and brought 
him thus into that lordly hall without his being 
able to stir limb. On seeing them arrive, the 
dame impatient came with hasty step and bade 
them set him free. They loosed their hold, and 
Jaufry stood upright; nor could he think, as 
round his glance was thrown, ’twas sport that 
brought him ’mong such iron folk. Tall and 
well-shaped, his natural manly grace, set off 
with hauberk rich and burnished casque, struck 
Brunissende, who eyed him curiously. 

“Tis you,’”’ at length she said, ‘‘ who all this 
ill hath wrought.” 

‘*Fair lady,” he replied, ‘‘so far am I from 
doing what you say, or causing you annoy, | 
would defend you with my utmost strength 
’gainst all of mother born.” 

‘In that you say not truth; for you erewhile 
have so misused my knight, that he may chance 
to die.” 

‘*T own it, lady fair, but he was in the wrong; 
having by oath engaged to let me sleep, he thrice 
returned to wake me up, and struck me with his 
lance. Still, had I known him feoffee to you, 
never on him had risen this knightly hand, e’en 
for a greater cause.” 

*“‘No matter! I ean see,” replied the dame, 
“‘ we'll find in you—and that ere morning sun— 
a proper subject for the cord or worse.” 

Whilst thus she spoke, Jaufry regarded her; 
and ne’er had tired admiring her brow, her 
neck, her fair and sweet fresh face, her rosy 
mouth, and blue and loving eyes. 
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‘¢ Lady,” quoth he, love gliding o’er his soul, | 


Persuaded he was dead after that storm of 


«do with me what you will; for with no other blows, the knights relaxed their watch, and 


arms than that rich robe, you would have van- 


slumbered at their posts; Jaufry then seized the 


quished me with greater ease than ten knights | chance, and noiselessly uprose. With shield and 


clad in mail. If, ’gainst my knowledge, I have 
caused you pain, wreak not your own revenge; 
and never ’gainst you shall uprise my sword, or 
lance or shield be used.” 

Hearing him reason thus so courteously, the 
dame forgets her wrath. Love with his golden 
shaft hath pierced her heart, and now she par- 
dons all. Those lips still bear a menace to the 
ear; but those sweet eyes belie’t. 

Grown bold, the knight, who still did on her 
gaze, begged her to grant a boon. 

‘‘Let me,” he said, ‘‘but slumber at my ease ; 
then do what justice bids. Fear not that I shall 
hence seek means to fly; for, Heaven preserve 
me, you have somehow gained such power o’er 
my soul, that you alone are better guard than 
are ten hundred of your men with arms in hand.” 

Fair Brunissende retired with a sigh, leaving 
for sole adieu a look so sweet, that, spite of his 
dull sense, it filled his heart with joy. Mean- 
time the seneschal, whose care it was, bade the 
attendants then prepare a couch in middle of the 
hall: he there conducted Jaufry, and then asked 
his name and country. 

‘‘I’m of King Arthur’s court,” quoth Dovon’s 
son; ‘now prithee ask no more, but, in God’s 
name, let me in quiet rest.” 

Full armed as he then was, he laid him down, 
and sleep his eyelids closed. Not so fair Brun- 
issende. Love in her chamber had renewed the 
assault, and banished sleep away; and thus she 
mused, until the city-watch gave forth the ac- 
customed sound. At that trumpet’s call, each 
in the castle and the city rose; and all at once 
gave loose to tears and groans. High dames and 
damsels, Brunissende in chief, clasping their 
hands in sign of deepest woe, beat their fair 
breasts and face; while the knights who guarded 
Jaufry made such dreadful din, it woke him up, 
and made him ask the cause. 

All at the word rushed forward to the couch, 
and struck with lance and sword and iron mace. 
Well ’twas for him his hauberk was of proof; for 
the blows came just like to a storm of hail. Nor 
did they cease, thinking the knight was dead, 
until the doleful cries had died away. Then 
each resumed his post, and silence fell over all. 
Again, at mid of night, those cries uprose; but 
Jaufry, whom no sleep again had blessed, and 
whose cleared thoughts were fixed on Brun- 
issende, took careful note to guard his curious 
tongue ; holding his breath, he said within him- 
self, ‘‘Certes are these men no folk of flesh and 
blood, but demons hither sent to pester earth. 
With Heaven’s help, to-morrow’s blessed sun 


lance in hand, he left the castle-halls on tip of 
toe; by good luck found his horse, and mount- 
ing quick, at fullest speed set out. Had he but 
dreamt the love fair Brunissende conceived, not 
all her men-at-arms would from Montbrun have 
chased him but with slaughter. 

Little deemed he, as hill and dale he crossed 
with breathless speed, she at that hour was in 
her fancy musing how she might make him hers. 

Who shall depict, as rose the sun next morn, 
fair Brunissende’s dismay, when, of the first 
who to the hall came down, she heard of Jaufry’s 
flight? As one deprived of sense, those hundred 
knights she loudly did accuse of treason to 
their faith; their negligence she banned; and 
to the seneschal in wrath exclaimed, that, if he 
found not Jaufry, he should by fire or cord full 
surely die, even if torments yet unheard were 
hers. 

Whilst that this scene was passing at Mont- 
brun, Jaufry already was well on his road. And 
shortly after rising of the sun, he met a neat- 
herd, driving of a car laden with bread and 
wine and other things. This man invited him, 
by holy charity, to eat with him; and used such 
kindly words, that Jaufry yielded to his hearty 
wish, frankly avowing that for three whole days 
he had not tasted food. The neatherd therefore 
took his shield and lance, drew from his car 
good wheaten bread and wine, two roasted ca- 
pons, three grilled partridges, and part of a 
wild boar; then spreading on the turf beneath 
a leafy tree a fair white cloth, a brook just bub- 
bling by, he served the knight, and paid him 
great respect. 

When they had eat their fill, and in their 
thirst emptied two bowls of wine, Jaufry pre- 
pared to go, thanking the neatherd for his wel- 
come meal. This man was vassal to fair Brun- 
issende, the lady of high worth; and as the 
knight was turning to depart, he drew the 
charger’s rein and gently said: 

‘¢Good friend, one thing I fain would ask of 
you, which I had half forgot: why do the people 
of this fair domain so weep and loudly moan?” 

‘¢ Ah, rascal, wretch, thou traitor, and thou 
fool!’’ exclaimed the neatherd, bursting forth 
with rage, ‘‘thy wretched life shall answer for 
those words.” 

With all his strength he then at Jaufry cast 
the pond’rous axe he bore, wiich struck his 
shield and brought out fire and flame. The 
knight spurred on his horse and got clear off ; 
but mid a storm of stones. The neatherd then, 
enraged at missing him, shivered his car to bits, 





shan’t light upon me here.” 


and with his axe struck both his oxen dead. 
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In ignorance of the cause of all this rage, 
Jaufry at length relaxed his horse’s speed ;_ still 
as he went exclaiming, that he’d hold as naught 
all that he yet had done till he had met a crea- 
ture who could tell the reason of that wailing. 
Busied with such-like thoughts and the remem- 
brance of fair Brunissende, he rode the live-long 
day, spite of fatigue and heat. When daylight 
waned, two youths well-horsed, with falcon on 
the fist, and hounds and terriers running at their 
feet, came up to him; and after slight discourse, 
invited him to share their evening meal—and 
that so courteously, he could not make denial. 
The three young men then gayly went along, 
talking of love and battle’s iron strife; when, as 
*twas sunset, rose again that cry, at which the 
youths like madmen howled and wept. 

‘¢ Good youths,” quoth Jaufry, with astonish- 
ment, ‘‘what means this grief? What heard 
you, sirs, I pray ; and why such noise ?” 

‘¢ Why ? ask’st thou, foolish, treach’rous serf? 
that word shall cost thy life!” 

And as one cast at him his startled bird the 
other plucked his cap from off his head and 
threw it madly ’gainst bold Jaufry’s shield. 
Their fury and hard words finished as ceased 
that cry ; when, quickly following the wond’ring 
knight, with honeyed phrase they charmed 
away his wrath, and to their habitation led the 
way. 

This was a chitelet of graceful form, girded 
by lofty walls and outer fosse, through which a 
living stream forever ran. Beside the bridge 
there sat an aged knight, listing a minstrel’s 
song—‘‘ The Lay of the Two Lovers.”’ It was 
the father of the two young men: beholding 
Jaufry, he in haste arose, and came to give him 
welcome; saying, with joyful tone: 

‘‘T am beholden, lord, to those who’ve brought 
you; seven long years have flown since stranger- 
guest hath this my threshold crossed whose 
aspect pleased me so: God save you, sir!” 

Thus speaking, by the arm the knight escorted 
Jaufry to the hall, where the two youths re- 
moved his armor bright. Soon there came in a 
damsel fair, of fresh and smiling look, who 
brought him a rich mantle, which when he had 
put on, she, on a cushion placed beside him, sat. 
Then they discoursed on various pleasant things 
until ’twas time for water to be brought. A 
well-bred page did pour it o’er his hands, while 
the fair damsel held the ready bowl; at which 
Sir Jaufry said: 

** Maiden, I’ll not this kindly act refuse; for 
should you e’er need service at my hands, what- 
e’er the hour or place, you may full surely call 
me to your aid,” 

They then at table sat; and when the meal 
was o’er, the cloth removed, the damsel went 
the couches to prepare, and left her father and 





the knight alone. The old man asked his name, 
and wept for joy to learn the son of Dovon was 
his guest—his ancient friendin arms. He would 
have fain a month detained him there; but 
Jaufry cleverly excuses made, and at the point 
of day he in his saddle found himself again. 
The maid had given him his shield and lance, 
and he his leave was then about to take, when 
it occurred to him to ask his host about that 
wailing cry. Scarcely, however, was the ques- 
tion put when the old man and his two sons 
alike assailed him with hard names: they called 
him knave and wretch and villain’s son; they 
tried to strike at him with sturdy clubs, and tore 
their hair in that unseemly rage. 

Jaufry by dint of spur escaped their wrath ; 
and wond’ring saw them on each other turn their 
fitful ire, and tear their clothes to rags. Their 
fury spent, they called him back again; and 
Jaufry, wishing to have news of Taulat, con- 
sented to return. As it fell out, no man could 
give him more. The aged knight well knew 
that champion fierce, and in these terms did tell 
him what he sought: 

‘¢ Follow,” he said, ‘‘all day this very road; 
it leads across a track of desert space, where 
ne’er are found or house or town, or bread or 
wine, or man of mother born. If you should 
wish in passing to repose, naught but the turf 
can be your host or tent. Go onward thus un- 
til to-morrow’s sun. Before the noon you will 
have reached a plain, wherein is set a high and 
rugged mount. There, at its foot, a castle you'll 
behold, pleasant and finely built; and round its 
moats a crowd of tents and huts, where harbor 
knights and lords of high descent. Pass stoutly 
on, nor speak a word to man; go to the castle 
without stop or stay, whatever may befall, and 
enter boldly in, leaving without your lance, and 
eke your shield. There will you find two dames 
—one old, one young—who watch a wounded 
knight. Go to the ancient dame, and to her say, 
that Augier de Cliart sends you there, that she 
may tell you why the people groan, and give 
you news of Taulat.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BLACK KNIGHT. 


Well pleased at Augier’s words, which seemed 
to raise his heart by full a span, Jaufry spurred 
bravely on, and by the morrow safely reached 
the spot his host had named. While he was 
passing through the scattered tents, the knights, 
who stared at him, exclaimed aloud: 

‘* Behold a man who has ridden the night long, 
and hastens forward but to seek his loss.” 

Seeming as though he never heard the words, 
he to the noble castle straightway hied; which 
seemed most rich, and sculptured with fine art. 
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Seeing a portal set with marble leaves and 
tinged of various hues, he there got down, 
secured his horse, and near him placing both his 
lance and shield, he passed within the door. 
At first his eyes no other forms beheld than 
those which ’orned the walls; but as he wan- 
dered on from room to room, he came at length 
where lay the wounded knight, and at his couch 
two dames in robes of woe, and tears upon their 
cheeks. As he was counseled by good Augier, 
then he to the elder went, and prayed her cour- 
teously, in Heaven’s name, to tell him where 
was Taulat, and why the people of that land he 
left did day and night so weep. 

Charmed with his breeding and his knightly 
words, the lady then explained that Taulat, 
whose brutality and pride exceeded bounds, 
would in eight days return. 

‘‘He comes,”’ she said, ‘‘to glut his cruelty 
upon the wretched man who yonder lies. Seven 
years agone he with his lance did wound him 
cruelly; and when that wound is healed, each 
year, upon the feast-day of St. John, he has 
him fastened to a stake hard by, and beaten 
with a scourge until the wounds are opened once 
again. For this the vassals of the neighboring 
land of Brunissende—whereof this knight is 
lord—weep and lament, and e’en do put to 
death those who would spy into their cause of 
grief.” 

“Lady,” Sir Jaufry said, ‘pride slays its 
lord; and by that pride, I trust, will Taulat 
fall. In eight days time to seek him I will 
come; and I can truly say that term will seem 
a year.” 

Commending her to Heaven, he left those 
halls, mounted again his horse, and took his 
way toward a neighboring wood, where he did 
trust some man to meet to lodge him at his hut. 
The wood was gloomy, intricate and dense; and 
at the first cross-road before him, he beheld, 
squatted beneath a pine, a hag whose aspect 
struck him with surprise. Her head was larger 
than a portal’s arch; her eyes were small as 
deniers, bleared besides and blue, misshapen, 
and deep-sunk beneath projecting brows. Her 
lips were black; teeth red as orpiment, which 
jutted out unseemly from her jaw. Her arms 
Were sinewy, and her hands all knots; her face 
was colorless and wrinkled o’er; her body puff- 
ed; her shoulders round and high; her legs 
Were skinny and of brownish hue; her knees 
Were pointed; her toe-nails so long, no shoe 
could ever have inclosed her feet. A verdant 
wreath encircled her white hair, which stiffly 
stood on end. Her under-garment was of linen 
fine; her robe of ruddy silk; and over all a 
scarlet mantle fell, with ermine lined. 

Jaufry saluted her; meanwhile with awe he 
gazed upon her figure strange, and ugly face. 











She turned her head, and without moving from 
her darksome seat, exclaimed : 

‘*Retrace thy steps, sir knight, and that at 
once.” 

**Not so, indeed,” quoth Jaufry, ‘till I learn 
why thou dost tell me thus to flee away.” 

‘** Thou wilt repent it, then,” the hag replied, 
‘and death or dungeon shalt thou surely find.” 

‘¢ And wherefore so ?” 

‘Go on, and thou wilt learn.” 

‘*Tell me, at least, with whom I’ll have to 
strive.” 

‘¢ Those thou shalt meet will say.” 

‘¢ And thou, too; what art thou? 

‘‘What thou behold’st!” the hag exclaimed, 
as, rising, she unfolded her huge length, tall as 
a knightly lance. 

‘¢ Heaven !”’ Sir Jaufry cried, ‘‘ in thee I trust; 
what figure have we here ?” 

‘* Dare to pass onward,” growled the wretched 
hag, ‘‘and thou shalt meet with worse.” 

‘‘Nathless they stay not me: as to thy 
threats,”’ he said, ‘‘ I hold them as the wind, or 
nothingness.”’ 

Pricking his charger as he spoke the words, 
he passed along the path. 

The hag, however, had but told the truth. For 
as he reached a chapel small, a holy hermit 
served, a knight of sable hue, mounting a sable 
horse, with sable arms, assailed him with such 
strength and unawares, that horse and knight 
were on the turf o’erthrown. Jaufry, all red 
with shame, at once upsprang, and, sword in 
hand, wished to avenge his fall; but, lo! no foe 
was there. He looked about, above, around, 
below, but horse and knight had vanished quite 
away. Again he mounted on his charger’s back, 
when, at the instant, his strange foe returned, 
with lowered lance, to strike at him again. 
Jaufry, prepared, now flew at him in turn: they 
midway met with shock so terrible, each rolled 
upon the earth. Half-wild with anger then, 
quick as the lightning Jaufry was afoot, with 
shield on guard and ready for the fight; but 
ne’er a foe was there. 

‘¢T will yet find him out,” Sir Jaufry said, as 
in his saddle he again did leap. But scarce was 
foot in stirrup firmly set, when back returned 
the sable night, hissing and growling as the 
thunder doth when tempests vex the air, and for 
the third time bore him to the ground. Jaufry, 
on his side, had so aimed his lance, it pierced 
his foe right through, and cast him on the turf. 
But when he wished to give the coup-de-grdace, in 
vain he sought the knight, he neither saw nor 
heard. 

«‘Good Heaven!” Jaufry cried, ‘‘ where hath 
this recreant, this demon, fled? I drive my 
lance a fathom through his breast, I hurl him 
to the ground, and yet he flies and doth escape 
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my wrath! O gracious Lord, in thee I put my? 
trust !”’ 

Again he mounted as he spoke these words; 
when the invisible once more appeared, unhors- 
ing him’ anew. Why re-describe the scene? 
While daylight lasted, still this game went on. 

For half that night their swords and lances 
clashed, so that bright sparks of fire upward 
flew; fatigued at length to hear such din of 
arms, the hermit rose, and with his stole and 
cross and holy water, chanting a psalm, forth 
issued from his cell. 

Sheltered by this good man, Sir Jaufry asked, 
and thus obtained from him, the secret of the 
knight with whom he had fought so long. 

‘¢ Friend, what thou ask’st I’ll tell thee in few 
words: this knight in sable armor is a fiend, 
evoked from realms of darkness by a hag, whom 
thou perchance hast met upon thy way. This 
hideous wretch once boasted as her spouse a 
monstrous giant, whose most wicked acts for 
twenty leagues around had spoiled the earth. 
As mortal, all-ferocious though he be, is ne’er 
without his peer, it happed this giant did return 
one night so grievously ill-used, that, at the end 
of three short days, he died. The hag, then, 
fearing for her own sad life and that of her two 
sons, called by her magic from the lower world 
that evil spirit who, for thirty years, these lands 
hath vexed. Meantime her sons have waxed in 
years and strength, and closely followed in their 
father’s steps. Grown leprous, one, he dwelt 
within a house, built by his mother by the force 
of spells, whither his brother hath set out in 
haste, ‘enraged and tost—for that the rumor 
saith a knight of Arthur’s court the wretch hath 
slain. An it be true, may Heaven, all powerful, 
defend that knight.” 

‘¢ He will endeavor to defend himself,” quoth 
Jaufry smiling; ‘‘I am the man who did this 
b. ther slay, and by whose hand the wicked spell 
was burst.” 

Eight days being fled, the hermit chanted 
mass, and at the altar prayed the holy saints to 
guide Sir Jaufry, and protect his life against 
the monster’s wrath. 

Having devoutly joined him in the prayer, the 
son of Dovon, like a valiant knight, did joyously 
set out; and scarce had ridden for an hour’s 
space, when he beheld the giant swiftly come, 
bearing beneath his arm—with the same ease 
as he had done a child—a damsel, who did utter 
doleful cries. Scarce, by St. Mary! had she 
strength remaining to implore help of Jaufry. 

The knight, with pity touched, heard not in 
vain the prayer. His shield advanced, his lance 
within the rest, he at the giant rode, and called 
aloud that he should loose the maid. 

Letting her truly for an instant go, the giant 
ran toward the nearest tree, and pulling at the 








trunk, unearthed it, roots and all. Before, how- 
ever, he had done so quite, Jaufry had plunged 
his lance into his side. Checked by the stroke, 
and trembling in the hand, the giant’s blow lost 
half of its effect, yet ne’er the less it bore to 
mother earth both Jaufry and his steed. The 
knight full quickly leapt upon his feet, and 
with his ready sword struck at the monster with 
such vigorous hand, he sliced from off his flank 
a palm of flesh; and through the gaping wound 
one might behold his beating heart, whilst 
streams of blood poured through. Exhausted, 
tottering, still the giant overthrew the knight by 
striking with his fist upon his helm; but though 
his sword escaped from Jaufry’s grasp, it was 
too late for harm—the giant fainting fell. On 
this, the knight hewed off his monstrous feet; 
when, in all gentleness, the maid he raised, for 
she had kneeled at her preserver’s side, and thus 
did say: 

‘* Accept, my lord, a thousand grateful thanks, 
for more than life you have preserved for me, in 
saving me from him!” 

‘‘Damsel,” Sir Jaufry answered, ‘*God for 
ever aid you! But explain how is’t I find you 
here ?” 

‘*My lord, ’tis easy to relate the tale: but 
yesterday, I in an orchard strayed, to which my 
mother had conducted me; it was our usual 
walk; when, as we left the gates, behold yon 
giant suddenly appeared, seized me at once, 
and to his castle now was bearing me away, 
when you, sir knight, so happily stepped in.’ 

‘‘T thank great Heaven, it was just in time! 
But where, I pray you, was your worthy sire, and 
where your brothers, when this giant came?” 

‘*Hunting within the forest, good my lord: 
but you surprise me, asking me of them. One 
fain would say that you did know them all; and 
yet, methinks, I ne’er have seen yourself.” 

‘* Sweet damsel, yea, and that few days agone. 
’*Twas at your father’s, Augier’s good house, 
where I, at need, so courteously was served by 
you and all of yours.” 

‘¢Blest be the hour, gentle lord, and knight, 
you harbored ’neath our roof; and we, how 
happy to have you for guest.” 

‘* By this you see, my fair and courteous maid, 
how meet it is that we should service do, even 
to those unknown. One knows not who shall go 
or who shall come, they who do hold or they 
who hold them not, or what the future keeps 
for us in store. Well it becomes us, then, to 
render help where help we can; welcome with 
courtesy, and honor guests with shelter and 
with food, whom chance may send us as they 
onward go.” 

‘And where, Sir Jaufry,” then inquired the 
maid, ‘if I may ask, do you direct your steps?” 
‘*T will explain as we do ride along. But I 
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must haste; time presses, and e’en now I greatly | placed upon his horse; for he resolved she should 
fear me I shall come too tate.” not quit his sight until he put her in her father’s 

Remounting quickly, as these words were said, | arms: this done, he rode apace toward the spot 
he then good Augier’s daughter lifted up and! where lay the wounded knight. 
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LOVED AND LOST! 
A BALLAD OF THE STRAWBERRY-TIME. 





BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 
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Ir was in the years that have perished— 
Full many a year ago— 
That I wandered down in the meadow, 
Where the blood-red strawberries grow; 
But down in the valley meadow, 
I wandered not all alone, 
For a maiden’s waving shadow 
Fell ever beside my own. 


White as the fragrant hawthorn 
That blossomed along our way, 
Under its golden ringlets 
Her blue-veined forehead lay ; 
And blue as the skies of summer, 
The hue of her azure eye— 
And her voice, like the musical murmur 
Of the sweet South drifting by. 


The sunbeams, slant and golden, 
Play hide and seek in the trees— 
And over our heads went roving 
Bright butterflies and bees ; 
And all the little brooklets 
Sang songs in a merry tune— 
For it was in the pleasant summer, 
And her pleasantest month of June. 


Over the sea of verdure, 
Wherever our feet did pass, 
We watched the ebbing and flowing 
Of the tide of the meadow grass ; 
Till, hastening adown the valley 
Fleet as the mountain roe, 
She cried, “ Let us seek the meadow 
Where the blood-red strawberries grow ?” 


Then, plucking the berries so scarlet, 
With her dainty finger-tips, 
I knew not which were the reddest, 
They, or her blood-red lips ; 
Nor knew I which seemed sweetest, 
The kisses I stole away, 
Or the strawberries down in the meadow, 
‘That beautiful summer day ! 


But I know that love-words tender, 
And many a vow, I said, 
Till on her cheeks the blushes 
Deepened to crimson red. 
So the hours went gliding onward— 
Bright dreams flitting away— 
Until the rosy sunset 
Shut softly the gates of day. 








Then, tenderly kissing the maiden, 
Who tenderly clung to my side— 
There, in the valley meadow, 
We parted at eventide. 
Ah, me! in those olden memories, 
How my heart is all aglow! 
And again, as of old, do I wander 
Down where the strawberries grow. 


But on the slope of the meadow— 
On the grass with its billowy tide— 
I see no graceful shadow 
Falling my own beside. 
No more do I pilfer kisses— 
Kisses from blood-red lips ; 
Nor feel the throbbing pulses 
Of dainty finger-tips. 


Ah! ’tis but a dream! from the olden 
Meadows, long leagues am I !— 
And, alas! on her curls so golden 
They have told me the grave-sods lie ! 
How there came a time in summer, 
When her voice grew faint and weak, 
Though her eye burned bright and brighter, 
Like the glow upon her cheek. 


And she cried, in accents tender, 
“‘ My footfall grows faint and slow ; 
Yet, ere I die, let me wander 
Once more where the strawberries grow! 
And tell ye my love, when he cometh 
And kneeleth my grave above, 
How my footsteps last went straying 
Where he told me first his love. 


‘And when he sails over Death’s river, 
I'll welcome him first to the shore, 
Where summer is blooming forever, 
And we shall not part any more.” 
And then, when the shadows of sunset 
Fell slant o’er the hillside so steep, 
She said, ’midst her tremulous breathings, 
“Now, hush! J am going to sleep!” 


Now, over my heart, wild-surging, 
Sweeps the saddening memory-tide— 
And I weep for the love of my boyhood, 
Who thus in her beauty died. 
And, sitting alone in the gloaming, 
I check not the tears in their flow— 
While my spirit in sadness goes roaming 
Afar, where the strawberries grow ! 
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THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


Ir there is any one man whose example we ! shire, the more ancient seat of the family. The 


could wish to keep before the young and ambi- 
tious men of the present day, it is that of the 
far-famed James Crichton, since he affords the 
most perfect example on record of what may be 
effected by the man who wills. Every life—ac- 
cording to, we think, Charles Lamb—contains 
time enough for a man to master, without over- 
work, all the branches of all human knowledge, 
or at least to master their threads, and trace 
their physical and esthetic connection. Crich- 
ton did almost more than this—he ezcelled in 
such a variety of learning and widely varying 
accomplishments, that the world has never seen 
his equal. The following, from the New Biogra- 
phies of Illustrious Men, published by Whitte- 
more, Niles & Hall, of Boston, may give the 
reader some useful information as to Crichton— 





still more may be gathered from James’ novel of | 


that name—not to mention a more formal bio- 
graphy by Robert Tytler: 

‘‘ James Crichton, commonly known by the 
appellation of the Admirable Crichton, was born 


| 
| 


on the 19th of August, 1560. His father was | 


Robert Crichton, who, in conjunction with John | 
Spence, executed the office of lord advocate ; his | 


mother was Elizabeth, the only daughter of Sir 


James Stuart, of Beath, by Margaret, the eldest | 


daughter of Lord Lindsay of Byres. 


It appears | 


highly probable, if not certain, that by the) 
father’s side, he derived his lineage from Sir | 
Robert Crichton, of Sanquhar, ancestor of the | 


earl of Dumfries; and his maternal grandfather, | 


ancestor of the earl of Moray, was the son of 
Lord Avandale, who was descended from Murdac, 
Duke of Albany, and through him from Robert 
II. It is, indeed, to be recollected that the 
birth of the first Lord Avandale was illlgiti- 


| 
| 
} 


mate; but it is likewise to be recollected that he | 


obtained letters of legitimation under the great 
seal. His grand-uncle, Lord Methven, was the 
third husband of Margaret Tudor, the relict of 
James IV. It is, therefore, sufficiently obvious 


that he was entitled to speak of his high descent; 


but his extraordinary endowments of mind con- 
ferred upon him much higher distinction than he 


could derive from any accidental circumstances | 


of birth. The place of his birth is somewhat 
doubtful. According to one tradition, he was 
born in the Castle of Cluny, situated on a small 
lake bearing the same name; but as the father 
did not acquire his estate in Perthshire till two 
years after the birth of James, his eldest son, 
this may be considered as entitled to less atten- 
tion than another tradition, which represents 
him as having been born at Elliock, in Dumfries- 


i] 


} 


} 





estate of Cluny, which belonged to the bishopric 
of Dunkeld, was conveyed to the king’s advocate 
by Robert Crichton, the last popish bishop of 
that wealthy see. 

In the year 1570, when he had only attained 
the age of ten, he was sent to the University of 
St. Andrews, where he was entered at St. Sal- 
vator’s College. According to Aldus Manutius, 
his father placed him under the tuition of Bu- 
chanan, Hepburn, Robertson, and Rutherford, 
who are all mentioned as very eminent persons. 
John Rutherford, whose name is sufficiently 
known, was provost of the college to which 
Crichton belonged. Buchanan, who was princi- 
pal of St. Leonard’s College, resigned his office 
about the time when he became a student; but, 
according to the statement of his Italian friend, 
he was partially educated along with the young 
King of Scotland; and Buchanan was appointed 
to the office of preceptor to the king when he 
quitted St. Andrews, in the year 1570. On the 
20th of March, 15738, or, according to our present 
mode of computation, 1574, Crichton took the 
degree of A. B. He proceeded A. M. in the 
year 1575, and thus completed the regular course 
of study at the premature age of fifteen. In the 
University of St. Andrews, the candidates for the 
higher degree were then distributed into circles, 
according to the comparative proficiency dis- 
played in the course of their previous examina- 
tions. Each circle was likewise formed on the 
same principle. Of the thirty-six masters who 
took their degrees on this occasion, there were 
three circles; and the third name in the first 
circle is that of James Crichton. At the head 
of the list appears David Monypenny. It is 
highly probable that Crichton was the youngest 
of all those graduates; and as his proficiency 
was only excelled by two out of thirty-five, it is 
evident that he had already begun to distinguish 
himself by his extraordinary aptitude in the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

As the king was six years younger than 
Crichton, they could not well participate in the 
same studies, although they could receive instruc- 
tions from the same tutors. Crichton must have 
continued to devote himself with intense ardor 
to the pursuits of science as well as literature; 
for to a knowledge of many languages he added 
a familiar acquaintance with the philosopy, and 
even the theology of the age. The power of 
genius is shown in the use of the materials 
which are placed within its reach; but there is 
no royal road to learning, which, if acquired to 
any extent, must be acquired by much labor and 
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perseverance, although their particular degree 
must vary according to the quickness of appre- 
hension and tenacity of memory belonging to 
various individuals. 

Crichton may for some time have enjoyed the 
benefit of such able instruction; for he appears 
to have been still residing in Scotland toward 
the close of the year 1577. His subsequent 
movements are represented as being partly in- 
fluenced by some domestic disagreements. As 
the father embraced the reform doctrines, while 
the son adhered to the ancient superstition, dis- 
putes and reproaches could scarcely fail to inter- 
vene at a crisis of such high and general excite- 
ment. The young acholar repaired to France, 
where he is said to have distingnished himself 
equally by his skill in literature and in arms. 
Of a marvellous disputation which he held in 
the University of Paris, there is an account 
which passes very currently, although it is only 
stamped with the authority of Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart. According to this account, he affixed a 
programme in the most public places of the city, 
inviting all men of learning to meet him, after 
aun interval of six weeks, at the College of 
Navarre, where he should ‘‘ be ready to answer 
to what should be propounded to him concerning 
any science, liberal art, discipline, or faculty, 
practical or theoretic, not excluding the theolo- 
gical nor jurisprudential habits, though grounded 
but upon the testimonies of God and man, and 
that in any of these twelve languages, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, 
Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish, and Sclavon- 
ian, in either verse or prose, at the discretion of 
the disputant ; in the meantime, as we are duly 
instructed, ‘‘the admirable Scot (for so from 
thenceforth he was called) minding more his 
hawking, hunting, tilting, vaulting, riding of 
well-managed horses, tossing of the pike, hand- 
ling of the musket, flourishing of colors, dancing, 
fencing, swimming, jumping, throwing of the 
bar, playing at the tennis, balloon, or long-catch, 
and sometimes at the house-games of dice, cards, 
playing at the ehess, billiards, trou-madam, and 
other such like chamber sports, singing, playing 
on the lute, and other musical instruments.” 
But when the appointed hour arrived, he acquit- 
ted himself with stupendous learning and ability, 
having for the space of nine hours maintained 
his ground against the most eminent antagonists 
in all the faculties. The rector of the univer- 
sity concluded the ceremony by presenting him 
with a diamond ring, and a purse full of gold. 
It would be a mere waste of criticism, to enter 
into @ minute examination of the narrative to 
which we have now referred. The details are 
sufficiently circumstantial, but they have much 
the aspect of a downright romance; and such 
details from the knight of Cromarty would have 








required the strong confirmation of collateral 
evidence. It might perhaps be admitted with 
some degree of safety that Crichton was engaged 
in a public disputation at Paris, and that he ac- 
quitted himself with consummate ability; but as 
to his fluency in twelve languages, and his main- 
taining so long and powerful a contest, not 
merely with grammarians, rhetoricians, and phi- 
losophers, but even with theologians, canonists, 
and civilians, all these particulars must be re- 
ceived with extreme hesitation; and perhaps it 
may be considered as much more probable that 
such a disputation never took place at Paris, but 
was merely.fabricated from another, which took 
place at Venice. 

The intellectual endowments of Crichton seem 
to have been equalled by his personal accom- 
plishments. He is highly celebrated for his 
martial powers, and as a complete master in the 
use of the sword and spear. Some degree of 
military experience he must have acquired during 
his two years’ service in the civil wars of France; 
but this term of service was apparently sufficient 
to gratify his youthful inclination for the life of 
a soldier; and he next directed his steps toward 
Italy, where he must have arrived in the year 
1580. According to Dr. Mackenzie, he proceeded 
to Rome, and there gave another demonstration 
of his talents for public disputation; but this ac- 
count is evidently destitute of all foundation, 
and the only authority alleged by its author is 
that of Boccalini, whose meaning is either com- 
pletely misrepresented or completely misunder- 
stood. Dempster has stated that he went to 
Genoa, attracted by the offer of a considerable 
salary; but in what capacity he appeared there, 
we are left to conjecture. Whatever might be 
his first place of residence in Italy, it is at least 
ascertained that he arrived at Venice before the 
close of the year 1580. He now addressed a 
Latin poem to the younger Aldus Manutius, a 
name highly celebrated in the annals of typogra~ 
phy; and this laid the foundation of a literary 
friendship, which was not without considerable 
influence in perpetuating his fame. He, like- 
wise, formed an intimate acquaintance with 
other men of letters, particularly with Sperone 
Speroni, Lorenzo Massa, and Giovanni Donati. 
An ode addressed to Massa, and another to Do- 
nati, are preserved among his literary reliques. 
But the friendship of Manutius was distinguished 
by a more than ordinary degree of zeal; he 
highly extolled Crichton when living, and deeply 
bewailed him when dead. To the notices which 
he has introduced into his edition of Cicero, we 
are in a great measure indebted for knowledge 
of the young scholar’s proceedings in the terri- 
tory of Venice. His edition of the Puradoza he 
inscribed ‘* Nobilissimo juveni Jacoba Critonia 
Scoto ;” and the dedication, dated on the first of 
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June, 1581, contains a recital of some of those 
literary exploits which astonished the Italians. 

An oration which Crichton pronounced before 
the Doge and nobility of Venice, excited the ad- 
miration of his audience, by the eloquence of the 
composition, as well as by the gracefulness of 
the elocution, insomuch that the young orator was 
regarded as a person of the most extraordinary 
endowments. He afterward engaged in various 
disputations on subjects of divinity, philosophy, 
and the mathematical sciences; and such was 
the reputation which he now acquired, that, 
during the remainder of his short career, he 
seems to have been viewed as one of the wonders 
of Italy. It has been thought a circumstance 
worthy of being recorded in the life of Mazzoni, 
celebrated among his countrymen for his powers 
of literary debate, that he thrice encountered 
Crichton at Venice, and overwhelmed him by the 
astonishing copiousness and subtilty of his argu- 
ments. If it was reckoned an honor for a man 
of high reputation to sustain a contest with so 
youthful an antagonist, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive the singular estimation in which that an- 
tagonist must have been held. 

These intellectual exertions were succeeded by 
an infirm state of health, which continued for 
upward of four months; and before he had com- 
pletely recovered, he made an excursion to 
Padua, the seat of a flourishing university. The 
professors in all the different faculties were in- 
vited to meet him in the house of a person of 
rank; and there, in the midst of a numerous 
assembly, he exhibited new and striking proofs 
of the versatility of his genius. He commenced 
his performances with the recitation of an extem- 
poraneous poem in celebration of Padua; a sub- 
ject which was only then proposed to him, and 
which he treated in a manner that is déscribed 
as very elegant. With much acuteness and 
learning, he afterward discussed various topics 
of science with the doctors who were there assem- 
bled; and it is particularly mentioned that he 
exposed many of the errors of Aristotle and his 
commentators. Having thus displayed his know- 
ledge for the space of six hours, the final theme 
proposed to him was the praise of ignorance; 
and on this subject he pronounced an oration, 
which still further excited the admiration of his 
learned auditors. A similar exhibition was an- 
nounced to be held in the bishop’s palace, but, 
for some reason which is not plainly stated, it 
did not take place. The popular applanse which 
attended such demonstrations of intellectual 
superiority, had too natural a tendency to excite 
envy, and to provoke detraction; nor did Crich- 
ton escape that lot which has been common to 
so many others. On his return to Venice, he 
was induced by the malignity of certain indi- 
viduals, whom he does not mention by name, to 





publish a remarkable programme, which has been 
preserved by his friend, Manutius. In order to 
expose the futility of their cavils, he undertook 
to refute innumerable errors of Aristotle, and of 
all the Latin philosophers, that is, all the school- 
men, both in their expositions of his doctrines, 
and in their disquisitions on subjects of theology, 
together with the errors of certain professors of 
mathematics, and to answer such objections as 
might be urged against him. He further gave 
his antagonists the option of selecting their topics 
of disputation from any other branch of science, 
whether publicly taught in the schools, or pri- 
vately investigated by the most profound philo- 
sophers; and he undertook to return his answers, 
as the proponents should themselves determine, 
either according to the usual figures of logic, 
according to the secret doctrine of numbers, or 
mathematical figures, or in any one out of a 
hundred different species of verse. The chal- 
lenge may appear sufficiently bold, if not arro- 
gant; but unless it came from a person who was 
conscious of possessing very extraordinary pow- 
ers of intellect, and who had repeatedly applied 
to them a severe and unequivocal test, it could 
scarcely be viewed in any other light than as an 
indication of insanity. He appealed to a com- 
munity which included many competent judges 
of such pretensions, and, therefore, could not 
hope to impose upon an unlearned multitude. 
The appointed place of meeting was the Church 
of St. John and St. Paul; and there, for the 
space of three days, this young man sustained 
the arduous trial in a manner which fully justified 
his confidence in his own intellectual resources. 
His friend, Aldus Manutius, was a spectator 
of his triumphs on this occasion; and though 
some allowances must doubtless be made for the 
warmth of friendship, and for an Italian taste in 
writing, it is still to be remembered that when 
he published his account, the event to which it 
referred was altogether recent, and he necessarily 
appealed to a cloud of living witnesses, who 
would have treated his panegyric with derision, 
if Crichton had obviously failed in supporting 
his own lofty pretensions. 

After his departure from Venice, he betook 
himself to Mantua; and there, according to 
Urquhart’s romantic narrative, he rendered him- 
self very conspicuous by his valiant encounter 
with a fierce Italian gentleman, who had recently 
slain three antagonists. Crichton is said to 
have challenged this redoubtable champion, and 
after many efforts of mutual skill, to have 
brought the matter to this conclusion: ‘His 
right foot did beat the cadence of the blow that 
pierced the belly of this Italian; whose heart 
and throat being hit with the two former stroaks, 
these three franch bouts given in upon the back 
of the other; besides that, if lines were ima- 
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gined drawn from the hand that livered them, to 
the places which were marked by them, they 
would represent a perfect isosceles triangle, with 
a perpendicular from the top angle, cutting the 
basis in the middle.” The learned knight had 
studied mathematics, and he seems to have been 
fully resolved that his knowledge should be 
turned to some account. This combat he has 
described in a very circumstantial manner ; but, 
viewing his unsupported authority with no small 
degree of suspicion, we fee! no inclination to re- 
peat his martial details, which, however, are not 
a little curious in themselves. But it is a fact 
confirmed by other evideuce that Crichton was 
invited or attracted to the court of Mantua, and 
that the duke appointed him tutor to his son, 
Vincenzo Gonzaga. Here, according to the 
knight of Cromarty, he displayed his dramatic 
talents as conspicuously as he had formerly dis- 
played his learning and his prowess. In the 
space of five hours, he is said to have represented 
fifteen different characters, and to have sup- 
ported each of them with marvellous effect. But 
his brilliant career was speedily to close. When 
he was one evening walking in the streets of 
Mantua, with his lute in his hand, he was unex- 
pectedly assailed by three individuals; and 
drawing his sword, he pressed upon them with 
so much skill and resolution, that the principal 
aggressor was impelled by his fears to discover 
himself as young. Gonzaga. Crichton fell upon 
his knees, and entreated forgiveness for an act 
which evidently inferred no guilt; when the 
prince instantly pierced him through the body, 
and terminated the mortal existence of one of 
the most remarkable persons of the era to which 
he belonged. This act of base ferocity was per- 
petrated on the third of July, 1583, when 
Crichton had nearly completed the twenty-third 
year of his age. 

The elegance of his person had procured him 
the admiration of those who were unable to esti- 
mate the powers of his mind. His countenance 
is described as beautiful; but his right eye was 
marked, if not somewhat disfigured, by a red 
spot, or as Manutius describes it, a red rose by 
which it was surrounded. His reputation as a 
Scholar did not render him indifferent to the 
more superficial accomplishments of a gentleman; 
his address was courteous, and he was a profi- 
cient in dancing, as well as in the gymnastic and 
martial exercises to which youth of his condition 
were then addicted. 

The unrivaled fame of this young scholar is 
certainly allied to romance; but, on the other 
hand, it is very difficult to imagine that it was 
not originally founded. on some qualities which 
eminently distinguished him from other forward 
and aspiring youths, who, at that period, were 
sufficiently numerous in the more learned coun- 








tries of Europe. A reputation so splendid, and 
so uniformly maintained, cannot reasonably be 
ascribed to a mere concurrence of accidental cir- 
cumstances. The specimens of his Latin poetry 
which have been preserved do not indeed con- 
tain any thing very remarkable; but they are 
few in number, and were not published by him- 
self; nor does his reputation depend upon one 
species of excellence. He is celebrated for the 
wonderful facility with which he composed 
verses, for his knowledge of ten or twelve differ- 
ent languages, for his acquaintance with the 
writings of the fathers, for his uncommon powers 
of memory, and for his promptitude and acute- 
ness in public disputation. We must not there- 
fore hastily conclude that he ‘‘ was in Italy con- 
sidered one of those literary mountebanks who 
were numerous in that age ;” or that his repu- 
tation chiefly depends on the romantic flights of 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, who wrote about seventy 
years after his death. Joseph Scaliger, who 
flourished at the same period with himself, who 
professes to have obtained his information in 
Italy, and who besides was not too prone to ad- 
miration, mentions Crichton as a prodigious 
genius, and, indeed, enumerates all the most 
essential qualifications that are commonly 
ascribed to him. His testimony, which is en- 
tirely overlooked by the late Dr. Black, is cer- 
tainly of considerable weight and importance. 
Crichton is likewise extolled in terms of the 
highest admiration, in a work published so early 
as the year 1609, by Dr. Abernethy, a native of 
Edinburgh, and a member of, the University of 
Montpellier. The longer of the two poems 
which he wrote in celebration of his young 
countryman, commences with these verses :— 

O felix animi juvenis Chrichtone! vigore 

Ingenii volitante supra qui vectus in astra 

Humanam sortem, et mortalis culmen honoris 

Seu placuit Musas colere, aut glomeramine campum 

Tundere cornipedis, pictisve ardescere in armis; 

Grandia sublimis nuper miracula mentis 

Monstrasti attonito, et rapuisti protinus orbi. 

To the early testimonies which we have 
already produced, many others, somewhat more 
recent, might easily be added; and we are fully 
prepared to acquiesce in the opinion of Dr. 
Johnson, that of Crichton’s history, ‘‘ whatever 
we may suppress as surpassing credibility, yet 
we shall, upon incontestible authority, relate 
enough to rank him among prodigies.” Dr. 
Kippis, who has written a copious account of 
this renowned youth, has legitimately applied 
the test of criticism to several of the early no- 
tices; and many of his strictures, particularly 
those on Urquhart and Mackenzie, every person 
of a sober judgment must admit to be too well 
founded. We have, however, placed no reliance 
on such authorities, but have derived all our 
materials from better sources. ‘‘He appears,” 
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says this biographer, ‘“‘to have had a fine per- 
son, to have been adroit in his bodily exercises, 
to have possessed a peculiar facility in learning 
languages, to have enjoyed a remarkably quick 
and retentive memory, and to have excelled in a 
power of declamation, a fluency of speech, and 
a readiness of reply. His knowledge, likewise, 
was probably very uncommon for his years; and 
this, in conjunction with his other qualities, en- 
abled him to shine in public disputation. But 
whether his knowledge and learning were accurate 
or profound, may justly be questioned; and it 
may equally be doubted whether he would have 
arisen to any extraordinary degree of eminence 
in the literary world. It will always be reflected 
upon with regret, that his early and untimely 
death prevented this matter from being brought 
to the test of experiment.” In all controversies, 





it is of the first importance to ascertain the rea] 
state of the question. In a youth of twenty- 
three, whatever superiority of intellect he may 
possess, we do not expect to find the erudition 
of Scaliger or Salmasius. Those who extol 
Crichton as a very extraordinary person, do not 
necessarily suppose that his attainments exceeded 
the limits of: human genius; but they may rea- 
sonably believe that in various departments of 
science and literature he arrived at a degree of 
proficiency wonderfully premature; that he 
evinced great energy of application, with unu- 
sual powers of memory; and that of the know- 
ledge which he so rapidly acquired, he possessed 
so ready a command, together with so much 
promptitude and acuteness of mental exertion, 
that he appeared as a prodigy among men of the 
ordinary standard of intellectual excellence. 
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TWO PICTURES. 





BY CLARENCE MELVIN, 





Somesopy’s heart is gay, 

And somebody’s heart is sad ; 
For lights shine out across the way, 
And a door with crape is clad— 

Sadness and gladness alike 
Are dwelling side by side ; 
Perhaps the death of an early one, 
And the crowning of a bride. 


Bright eyes are filled with mirth, 
Pale faces bend in prayer, 

And hearts beside the household hearth, 
Are crushed by cold despair ; 

Ah! sorrow and hope and joy 
Are parted by thinnest walls— 

But on the hearts of the thoughtless ones, 
No shadow of sorrow falls! 





~ 


No thoughts of the funeral train 
Come to the festive throng; 
No hope that the past will come again 
To the anguished hearts belong; 
The future’s a sunny sea 
To the lovers of joy and mirth— 
But the past alone to those who weep 
For the parted ties of earth. 


Somebody’s heart is gay, 
And somebody’s heart is sad; 
For the lights are bright across the way, 
And a door with crape is clad— 
Sadness and gladness alike 
Enclose us on every hand— 
A wealth of smiles and a flood of tears 
With hope and sorrow allied. 


attest Mal 





THE FATHERLESS. 


BY FRANK FOREST. 


Speak gently to the fatherless, 
And check the harsh reply 

That sends the crimson to the cheek, 
The tear-drop to the eye. 

They have the pang of loneliness 
In this sad world to bear— 

Then gently raise the fallen bud, 
The drooping flower’t spare. 


Speak kindly to the fatherless, 
Those dawning buds of life, 

And cheer them in their early hours, 
While innocence is rife, 





*Tis sad to see life’s morning stars 
Go down in sorrow’s shroud ; 

But sadder still when morning’s dawn 
Is darkened by a cloud. 


Look mildly on the fatherless, 
Ye may have strength to wile 
Their hearts from sadden’d memory, 
By magic of a smile. 3 
Deal gently with these tender ones— 
The orphans of our land; 
Unguarded by parental care, 
They need a guiding hand. 









































DON PEDRO AND MARIA DE PADILLA. 





MARIA DE PADILLA. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH BY JOSEPH J. REED. 


4 

On the 27th March, 1350, the people of Cas- 
tile were plunged into mourning by the intelli- 
gence of the sudden death of their beloved 
monarch, Alfonso the 11th, in his camp before 
Gibraltar, which place he was then besieging. 
All Spain, in fact, was struck with dismay, for 
in the unsettled state of the country, no one 
could foresee what would be the result of the 
sudden withdrawal of the reins of power from 
the firm grasp which held them. The character 
and abilities of his successor, his only legitimate 
son, Don Pedro, were unknown to the nation. 





This prince, then little more than fifteen years 
of age, had been brought up in neglect and se- 
clusion. His mother, a weak-minded and vin- 
dictive woman, had been almost entirely for- 
saken by her husband, who had for some years 
previously to his death given himself up entirely 
to the fascinations of his mistress, the celebrated 
Leonora de Guzman, by whom he had had many 
children. Donna Maria, the queen-mother, and 
her neglected son, Don Pedro, had the mortifi- 
cation of finding themselves forced to make way 
on all océasions for the favorite and her sons, 
while the courtiers, true to their vocation, passed 
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her by in silence, as one whom the king delighted 


not to honor. In her gilded prison of the Alca- 
zar, at Seville, the queen was subjected to daily 
mortifications and insults, which the young 
prince beheld without the power to remedy. 

Can we wonder that hatred and jealousy filled 
his heart ? and that his mother early instilled 
into him the arts of dissimulation and the hopes 
of revenge ? 

At this period the Spanish peninsula was 
divided into the kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, 
Portugal, Navarre, and Granada, the first being 
the most extensive and wealthy. But the whole 
land was a prey to the grandees, or ricos hombres, 
as they were termed, who were, in fact, little 
better than a band of rapacious robbers, who 
pillaged the neighboring country, or each other’s 
domains. Against these feudal lords the late 
king had struggled long and successfully, and 
had reduced his kingdom into something like 
order. He kept the most powerful of them 
always near his person, especially during his 
military expeditions—and at the time of his 
death, the principal of the Castilian nobility 
were with him in the camp before Gibraltar, 
The most powerful of these were Don Juan 
Alonso de Albuquerque and Don Juan Nunez de 
Lara, Lord of Biscay. The former was a native 
of Portugal, and related to the royal family of 
that country; he had been entrusted with the 
education of Don Pedro, made a privy counsellor, 
and raised to the dignity of grand chancellor 
and prime minister. Albuquerque was a saga- 
cious and crafty man; while Donna Leonora 
de Guzman maintained her influence over the 
king, he totally abstained from taking any de- 
cided part against her or the queen; but, with- 
out compromising his own interest, he became 
the protector of the latter, who yielded to him 
her entire confidence. 

On the accession of the young king, Albu- 
querque had an absolute ascendency over his 
mind; and he strengthened his power by an 
alliance with Don Juan de Lara, whose political 
influence in the northern provinces was very 
great. These two nobles then had the whole 
power of the state in their hands, for the weak 
and vicious queen was a mere puppet. Don 
Pedro took no part in the government—he cared 
for nothing but the chase, and passed whole 
days on horseback with his falcons and dogs. 

He was apparently without any decided passion, 
and gave little evidence of the ferocious and de- 
termined character, which, in after years, gained 
him such detestable notoriety, and branded his 
memory forever with the epithet ‘‘ Cruel.” 

The first efforts of the grand chancellor and 
the queen-mother, were directed to the destruc- 
tion of Donna Leonora de Guzman, and her 
family and partisans, who, apprehensive of the 





designs of Donna Maria, had, immediately after 
the death of the king, taken up arms. The 
reader of Spanish history will remember the 
cruel treatment and murder of the unhappy 
Leonora, (a short history of whose life we gave 
in the last number of Graham,) whose principal 
crimes were her beauty and her fidelity to the 
late king. The vindictive Donna Maria glutted 
her vengeance with the blood of her rival, and 
the expulsion of the children of the latter from 
all their offices and possessions—and with the 
destruction of their partisans, who were either 
put to death or forced into submission. The 
ricos hombres were soon after brought to terms, 
and the final struggle was about to take place at 
Aguilar, whose citadel was under the charge of 
the brave Alonso Coronel. The young king, in 
conducting these military operations, had shown 
considerable energy and talent, and the time 
was at hand when he was to throw off his indo- 
lent acquiescence in the will of his minister, 
Albuquerque, and act for himself. He had 
already given significant intimations of his in- 
tention to assert his independence, and the 
flashes of his haughty spirit warned the wily 
statesman that he must now provide some more 
potent attractions than war and the chase, if he 
would divert the prince’s attention from state 
affairs, and retain the direction of them in his 
own hands. The powerful influence which 
Leonora de Guzman had exerted over the late 
king, was not forgotten—and Albuquerque de- 
termined to provide a similar instrument through 
whom to rule his successor. 





Il. 

In the house of the Donna Isabel de Meneses, 
the wife of the grand chancellor, resided an 
orphan girl, who had been adopted and brought 
up by thislady. Small in stature, but extremely 
pretty, lively and sprightly, and full of that 
voluptuous grace peculiar to Spanish women, 
Maria de Padilla lived with the Donna Isabel 
in a capacity almost servile. She was descended 
from Diego Nunez de Padilla, one of those ricos 
hombres who, in the year 1033, were witnesses 
to the grant made to the Church of Ona, by 
Sancho el Mayor, the first king of Castile. She 
therefore was a member of an illustrious though 
poor family. Her uncle, Don Juan Fernandez 
de Hinestrosa, and her brother, Don Diego Gar- 
cia de Padilla, were dependents on the powerful 
minister, and under his influence. In her then 
Albuquerque imagined he had discovered the 
very person he wanted to assist him in his de- 
signs—and he calculated on meeting with n0 
opposition from her or her relatives, who were 
ambitious and not very scrupulous. Morality 
was at the lowest ebb—throughout the then ci- 
vilized world there was scarcely a sovereign oF 
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great noble who had not a mistress. But in 
Spain the ‘‘barragana,” or companion of the 
king or noble, held a recognized rank and posi- 
tion, and laws were made which provided for 
her support, provided she had remained faithful 
to her protector. The desolating pestilence, 
called ‘‘the Black Death,” which had recently 
depopulated Europe, had also added immensely 
to the universal profligacy by the recklessness 
of life which it had engendered, 

We may readily believe that in an age when 
such deplorable laxity of morals prevailed, the 
arguments which Albuquerque was able to em- 
ploy, soon induced the relatives of the young 
lady to fall in with his nefarious designs. The 
scruples of the young lady herself, however, 
were not so easily overcame—she for a long 
time resisted the persuasions of her uncle, and 
of Albuquerque and his wife, who thus lent her- 
self to procuring the degradation of one of her 
own sex—one, too, who had been adopted and 
educated by her as her own daughter! She, 
however, at length consented to an interview 
with the king. 

The spring of the year 1352 beheld the victo- 
rious banners of Don Pedro floating on the 
towers of Leon, as, returning from his expedi- 
tion into the Asturias, in pursuit of the sons 
and adherents of Leonora de Guzman, he rested 
in that ancient city for a few days, on his way 
to Valladolid. He took up his quarters at the 
house of Don Diego Fernandez de Quinones, 
where his passionate temperament soon led him 
into the trap laid for him by the wily Albuquer- 
que. He had been brought to the house, appa- 
rently without design, by the agents of the 
minister, while the nobles who accompanied 
him were provided with iodging in the dwellings 
of other residents in the city. Here he was 
welcomed by Quinones, (who was a relative of 
Maria’s, and initiated into the plot,) and con- 
ducted to the apartments prepared for him. In 
passing along one of the corridors, his attention 
was attracted to the interior of a room, the door 
of which stood open. There sat a young and 
beautiful damsel, engaged at her embroidery, a 
favorite occupation with the ladies of that day. 
The king suddenly stopped, and gazed at her 
with admiration. The damsel perceiving him, 
blushed, rose up, and making him a most grace- 
obeisance, retired. 

“By my soul,” said the king to Quinones, 
“that is the most lovely damsel in the world. 
Is she your daughter ?” 

‘She is a cousin of your servant, sire,” re- 
plied Quinones, ‘and the adopted daughter of 
che Donna Isabel de Meneses.” 

“Lives she with you?” 

“How, sire—is it possible that the Senor 
Don Albuquerque has never mentioned her? 





Perhaps he deems her unworthy of your ma- 
jesty’s notice.” 

‘‘Unworthy!” exclaimed the king, ‘‘ Quino- 
nes, I must see her again, and that immediate- 
ly.” He entered the room. 

‘* When you are rested, sire—” 

‘* Call her back at once,” interrupted the im- 
petuous king, ‘‘ our humor brooks no delay.” 

The king seated himself, while Quinones went 
in search of the lost beauty. Motioning to his 
attendants to withdraw, he muttered to himself, 
‘‘Was ever such grace, such elegance !—the 
crafty old villain, to keep all this to himself!” 

Quinones shortly afterward entered by another 
door, leading the blushing Maria de Padilla by 
the hand. The king rose, and taking one of her 
hands, raised it to his lips, and kissed it. He 
then led her to a seat and placed himself beside 
her. 

‘« Fair lady,” said he, ‘‘I am yet unacquainted 
with your name and rank.” 

‘¢My family, sire, is noble,” replied Maria, 
‘¢and not unknown to your majesty. Iam the 
daughter of Diego de Padilla, who fought by 
the side of your illustrious father at the Rio 
Salado—and I am named Maria, after the Blessed 
Virgin, the Mother of our Lord,” said she, cross- 
ing herself devoutly. 

The king gazed at her with admiration. Hers 
was a beauty of no ordinary kind. Historians 
tell us that she was ‘‘the handsomest damsel in 
the world,” and her native modesty, that grace 
of graces, without which no beauty, however 
great, can long fascinate, completed the charm. 
The king fell in love with her at once—so far 
the minister’s scheme had succeeded. 

Don Pedro was but eighteen years of age, 
while Maria was slightly his senior. Brought 
up under the burning sun of Andalusia, and sur- 
rounded with temptations from his earliest 
years, he loved women passionately, and yielded 
without resistance to their fascinations—but ne- 
ver before had he met with such a combination 
of all that is sweet and attractive in woman as 
he now beheld in Maria de Padilla. The lady 
perceived the impression she had made, but she 
came not scathless out of the ordeal. The king 
was robust and well-proportioned, of good height, 
and of active temperament, and he spoke with 
facility and grace. He made a powerful im- 
pression on the young girl, and the evident 
genuineness of his passion was sufficient to pre- 
dispose her in his favor, though there had not 
been a crown in perspective. 

‘‘T would not quit thy side, fair maid,” said 
the king, ‘‘ but that the safety of our realm de- 
mands my presence elsewhere. Wilt thou ac- 
company me?” 

She hung her head. 

‘‘ What should a simple maiden doin the war- 
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rior’s camp?” she said at length; ‘* that is no 
place for a woman.” 

‘«The place for thee, Maria, is near thy lover, 
wherever he may be,” passionately urged the 
king. ‘Near me,” he added, drawing her to- 
ward him, ‘who will not willingly lose thee 
from my sight. Nay, it must be so, dearest.” 

She struggled to free herself, and the king, 
rendered more ardent by her opposition, threw 
himself on his knees before her, and implored 
her to yield. Quinones was a spectator of the 
scene. 

‘**My lord,” she replied, with firmness, ‘‘kings 
should not be suitors; the object of their atten- 
tion must either succumb or be guilty of rebel- 
lion. I wish to do neither. Let me consult my 
friends.” 

“*To-night, dearest Maria, let the answer be 
given to-night,” said the impassioned monarch, 
rising; ‘‘I will myself see the chancellor, go 
thou to thy mother and thy uncle, but take heed 
that they throw no obstacles in the way.” 

In this arbitrary mannner the king would 
have disposed of the subject; saluting Maria, 
he rose and signified to Quinones to lead the way 
to his apartments. He immediately sent for 
Albuquerque, who, as may be imagined, was not 
far distant. 

**My lord chancellor,” said Don Pedro, “‘how 
happens it that you have never mentioned to us 
the name of your peerless daughter? Such 
divine beauty should not have been so long hid- 
den from us.” 

“Pardon, sire,” replied Albuquerque; ‘the 
preservation of your majesty’s life and throne, 
and the chastisement of these rebels have so oc- 
cupied me, that my pretty Maria had almost 
slipped out of memory. Now that, by the grace 
of Heaven, your kingdom is somewhat restored 
to quiet, we may turn our thoughts to other 
things. There remains to chastise that obstinate 
traitor, Alonzo Coronel, who holds the fortress of 
Aguilar—” 

“Nay, nay,” interrupted the king, ‘“‘ we were 
speaking of your adopted daughter. Alonzo 
Coronel may wait; his time will come soon 
enough, I warrant—too soon perhaps for him. 
My lord, let me speak plainly as a man, and 
drop the king for the moment. I love Maria, 
love her as I never have loved before,” (Albu- 
querque smiled at the success of his stratagem.) 
“TI care not to live another day without her, 
mine she must and shall be.” 

‘* Suppose, sire,” said the wily minister, ‘‘she 
were already betrothed.” 

‘’Sdeath,” furiously exclaimed the king, “that 
must not be—we will brook no rival. My lord 
Albuquerque, we look to you to have this mat- 
ter arranged to our satisfaction.” 

The minister, secretly overjoyed at finding 


the king so absorbed in his new passion, under- 
took to mediate for him with Donna Maria de 
Padilla. 

Historians are not agreed as to the terms on 
which she gave her consent to the king’s propo- 
sals. Some say that he gave her a promise of 
marriage; others say that the marriage cere- 
mony was actually performed. If this really 
were the case, the most profound secrecy must 
have been observed. All Spain was kept in ig- 
norance of the fact, and Maria de Padilla became 
and was universally regarded as the king’s mis- 
tress. 

She soon proved herself worthy to reign, and 
if she were not really Queen of Spain, deserved 
to be so. But the disorders occasioned by the 
constant rebellions of the great barons, soon 
called Don Pedro away from his beloved mistress. 
The siege of Aguilar, in Andalusia, where 
Alonso Coronel had fortified himself, was the 
first enterprise undertaken by the king, and oc- 
cupied him several months. But as soon as 
Aguilar was taken, he hastened to rejoin Maria, 
who had just presented him with a daughter, 
which was named Beatrix, and whose birth was 
celebrated with magnificent fetes. The greater 
part of Coronel’s domains were appropriated as 
an apanage for the infant, and Pedro began to 
lavish favors upon the Padillas. Hinestrosa and 
Diego de Padilla, Maria’s brother, became his 
most intimate friends, and Maria established that 
influence over him which she never afterward 
wholly lost. 

Albuquerque fancied that his crafty plot of 
keeping Don Pedro in leading-strings through 
the influence of Maria had entirely succeeded. 
Little did he dream that the scheme on which he 
so much prided himself, was soon to be the cause 
of his own destruction. 

Matrimonial alliances were in that age the 
means of strengthening the influence and posi- 
tion of the royal families of Europe—and Albu- 
querque and the queen-mother had determined 
to marry the young king to some noble lady 
who could bring him both wealth and power. 
They turned their thoughts to France, and sent 
ambassadors to demand the hand of Blanche, 
daughter of the Duke of Bourbon, and niece of 
King John. This young lady, then scarcely fif- 
teen years of age, was celebrated for her beauty 
and amiable character. The French monarch 
consented to the alliance, and Blanche was 
solemnly betrothed to Don Pedro. The negotia- 
tion was actually begun by Albuquerque, while 
he was scheming to entrap the young king by 
the charms of Maria de Padilla! Don Pedro at 
first sullenly assented to the match thus forced 
upon him, and the young princess entered Cas- 
tile with a large retinue. The queen-mother, 
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late King of Aragon, Alfonso 4th, went to Val- 
ladolid to receive her, it having been arranged 
that the marriage should be solemnized in that 
city. Here the unfortunate Blanche remained 
many months without being noticed by Don Pe- 
dro, who found all the solace he could desire in 
the society of his beloved Maria. 


III, 

Don Pedro, now arrived at man’s estate, felt 
the yearning of a man to display his own energy 
—but accustomed from his infancy to look up to 
Albuquerque for guidance, he could not at first 
find resolution to act for himself; he began, 
however, to treat the minister with coolness. 
Maria de Padilla secretly instigated him to throw 
off the irksome tutorage which galled him so, 
and so worked upon him that he at length re- 
solved to get rid of Albuquerque. 

A family council of the Padillas was held, at 
which the young king assisted, and a scheme 
was concocted whereby to overthrow the whole 
policy of Albuquerque. This was, to effect a 
thorough reconciliation between the king and his 
half-brothers, Don Enrique de Trastamara, and 
Don Tello, and to win over the powerful party 
of Don Juan de Lara. With their aid, the party 
of the queen-mother and Albuquerque might be 
completely destroyed. The difficulty was to 
keep the plot secret from the minister, and to 
get him out of the way. A pretext was soon 
found. Disturbances had taken place on the 
Portuguese frontier, which Alfonso the Brave, 
king of that country, had threatened to make a 
cause for war with Castile. To pacify him, it 
was suggested to the grand chancellor that he 
should go as ambassador to set matters to rights, 
because Alfonso would be flattered by this mis 
sion of the first dignitary of the land. Albuquer- 
que fell into the trap, and set out for Portugal. 
No sooner had he started, than Don Juan Gon- 
zales de Bazan, a cavallero attached to the house 
of the Count de Trastamara, was applied to to 
become the mediator between the king and his 
brothers. He willingly undertook the mission, 
and settled the terms of reconciliation with the 
same secrecy that had concealed the first nego- 
tiations. 

The young king now gave himself up to plea- 
sure. Albuquerque was absent in Portugal, 
and his mother was in attendance on the Princess 
Blanche, at Valladolid, vainly waiting for her 
son to join her there, and solemnize the mar- 
riage. He took up his residence ‘at Torrijos, 
near Toledo, giving fétes and tournaments in 
honor of his mistress, who now reigned the 
queen of his court, and completely engrossed 
his thoughts. He passed his time in amuse- 
ments and devising new pleasures—wholly for- 
getful of the innocent young girl who had left 








her home to become his wife, and whose sensitive 
heart was deeply wounded by his neglect. 

In one of the tournays given in honor of Ma- 
ria, Don Pedro and Don Juan de Tenorio had chal- 
lenged the world to produce a more peerless 
beauty, a more noble dame, than her. The 
challenge, as usual, had been taken up by va- 
rious knights, anxious to display their chivalry, 
and to obtain the favor of their ladye-loves, 
The challengers had been victorious in several 
encounters; but, at length, the king received a 
severe wound in the right arm, and was borne 
out of the lists. It was more severe than was 
at first thought, and required time to heal it. 
His faithful Maria was his nurse, and her affec- 
tionate care somewhat reconciled him to the 
suffering which the wound occasioned. Never- 
theless, the gayeties of Torrijos still continued— 
Maria’s cause was maintained by other cham- 
pions. It was on another of these occasions, 
when the heralds had for the last time pro- 
claimed the defiance of the mistress’ champions, 
and Pedro, reclining on a couch by her side, was 
gazing at the array of knights and squires who 
had come from far and near to take part in the 
tournament, that a stern voice behind him ex- 
claimed— 

‘Is there no gallant knight to uphold the 
cause of Blanche of Bourbon ?” 

Don Pedro started and turned pale. 

‘‘How now, my lord Albuquerque,” he fal- 
tered forth, ‘‘we thought you were in Portugal.”’ 

‘‘Sire,” said the minister, in a stern and 
grave voice, ‘‘I have delegated to another the 
completion of my mission there. The scandal 
of the proceedings of the King of Castile 
reached my ears, even at Lisbon.”’ 

The king’s face darkened with rage. 

‘Frown on me as your majesty will, I shall 
do my duty to my country. I have returned 
unbidden, and, it is easy to perceive, unwelcome, 
to add my voice to that of the people of Castile, 
who call aloud for the fulfillment of this con- 
tract with the French princess.” 

Maria bent her head on the king’s shoulder, 
whose lips, white with rage, huarsely commanded 
the minister to continue. 

‘¢Consider, sire,’ he said, “‘ the state of the 
country, surrounded externally by hostile king- 
doms, and internally afflicted by the dissensions 
of the nobles—how could it resist the power of 
France, if King John, exasperated by the con- 
tinued insults heaped on his unoffending niece, 
should pour his legions across the Pyrenees on 
to the plains of Castile. With Trastamara and 


De Lara in his train, how long would the crown 
remain on the head that now wears it?” 

‘¢ He speaks truth,” whispered Maria. 

“« Again, sire, do you not recall to mind the 
ruin with which the country was threatened by 
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the alarming illness of your majesty three years 
since? Did not your restless and intriguing 
brothers fly to arms at the first rumor? would 
they not do the same now, were any fatal acci- 
dent to happen to you? One, I perceive, has 
already happened—fortunately it is not a very 
serious one. Consider, I beseech you, what 
would be the position of the country were your 
death to take place before the birth of a direct 
heir to the crown. Lastly, sire, consider the 
respect due to a solemn treaty, the courtesy 
due to a young and accomplished lady who has 
trusted her happiness to your keeping.” 

«¢ And Maria?” said the king, ‘‘ what of her? 
Think you, my lord, that I will forsake her ?” 

“Sire,” replied the minister, ‘‘I can but re- 
peat the arguments I have already used; if these 
suffice not, the country is lost; I, at least, have 
done my best to avert the coming storm.” And 
he took his leave as abruptly as he had entered. 

In spite of himself, Don Pedro was overcome, 
both by the sudden appearance of the austere 
counsellor, and the obvious strength of his ar- 
guments, to which he had nothing to oppose but 
his love for Maria. 

Her tears flowed fast, but her heart was no- 
ble, and her aspirations were for the welfare of 
her beloved protector and her country. ‘I 
know,” she sobbed, ‘‘the sacrifices which women 
in my position are too often called upon to make. 
Yet Ido not hesitate. Go, fulfill your contract 
with Blanche of Bourbon.” 

Hours passed before the king could bring him- 
self to decide upon his course. His faithful 
friend was sincere and earnest in her advice to 
him; her relatives were forced to admit the 
justice of Albuquerque’s expostulation, so the 
exasperated monarch finally resolved to set out 
for Valladolid. A few days afterward the Court 
of Torrijos was broken up; the Castle of Mon- 
talban, which was not far distant, was strongly 
fortified and provisioned, and put under the or- 
ders of a brother of Maria’s, named Juan Garcia 
de Villagera. Here the king placed his favorite, 
and every precaution which love could suggest, 
was taken by him to render the place secure 
against an assault, and to protect her from the 
evil intentions of Albuquerque, who, finding 
himself outwitted and thwarted by her influence, 
had resolved on her destruction. At last, with 
a heavy heart, he tore himself away from her, 
and set out for Valladolid to marry Blanche of 
Bourbon. 

IV. 

About the commencement of May, 1353, the 
king, accompanied by Albuquerque, the princi- 
pal officers of state, and a strong body of men- 
at-arms, set forth from Toledo for Valladolid, 
a distance of about 120 miles, a somewhat long 





journey in those days, when roads were few and 
bad, and the country was a prey to robbers and 
desperadoes of every description. Don Pedro 
was in no haste to join his betrothed, and, more- 
over, he had secretly arranged to meet his half 
brothers, Don Enrique and Don Tello on the 
way, and publicly announce his reconciliation 
with them, before celebrating the marriage with 
Blanche. 

The meeting took place at Cigales, about two 
leagues from Valladolid, where the two brothers, 
provided with a safe conduct, were encamped. 
Albuquerque, not in the secret, counseled vio- 
lent measures, but, to his mortification and 
humiliation, he soon discovered that the whole 
manceuvre had been planned without his being 
consulted. A formal reconciliation took place 
between the three brothers in the presence of 
both armies, and turning their horses’ heads to- 
ward Valladolid, they entered that city together, 
amidst the loud acclamations and rejoicings of 
the inhabitants. The only person displeased at 
the scene was Albuquerque, who saw in it the 
growing power of the Padillas, and the decrease 
of his own authority. 

The 8d of June was the day fixed for the so- 
lemnization of the marriage. The king’s conduct 
toward that unhappy lady gave rise to various 
surmises. He scarcely noticed her, and ap- 
peared to be utterly indifferent to her grace and 
beauty. He acted like one who had made up 
his mind to discharge a disagreeable task, and 
who felt that the sooner it was over the better. 
The poor girl bore her humiliation with meek- 
ness, hoping that her husband would one day 
be induced to look upon her with favor. 

The church of Santa Maria la Nueva, of Val- 
ladolid, was gayly and splendidly adorned, on 
the morning of the day fixed for the marriage. 
Every access to it was thronged by a countless 
multitude of spectators, the windows of the 
houses in the streets through which the proces- 
sion was to move, were decked with banners 
bearing various devices emblematical of the good 
wishes of the inhabitants, while a long row of 
men-at-arms, in double file, lined the road on 
either side to preserve order and to keep the 
way clear for the royal cortége. The king him- 
self, assisted by the Padillas, arranged the order 
of the procession, which was regulated in such 
& Ianner as to prove that all parties were now 
blended together in friendly alliance. Thus, the 
leaders of the different factions, which so re- 
cently rent the kingdom, were now seen side by 
side in friendly converse. First came Don Pedro 
and Blanche de Bourbon, mounted upon white 
palfreys, and clad in robes of gold brocade bor- 
dered with ermine, a costume then worn by none 
but sovereigns. Albuquerque acted as god- 
father to the king, while the queen dowager of 
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Aragon, Donna Leonor, acted as the young queen’s 
mother. Donna Margarita de Lara, the sister of 
Don Juan de Lara, was her maid of honor, and 
the Count de Trastamara acted as her esquire, 
and held the bridle of her horse. The Infante 
Don Fernando, led his mother Donna Leonor’s 
horse, and his brother, Don Juan, performed 
the same office for Queen Maria. Thus the 
chiefs of the hostile factions had each an equally 
prominent part in the pageant assigned to them. 
The other ricos hombres and grandees followed 
in similar order, those long opposed to each 
other now riding side by side. 

When the ceremony was over, the royal party 
moved onward to the lists prepared for a grand 
tournament outside the city walls. The king 
and his youthful bride were ‘‘the observed of all 
observers,” every eye was turned toward them, 
and his majesty’s conduct toward his newly made 
wife was narrowly scanned, for rumors of an 
extraordinary nature had spread abroad. In 
that superstitious age, belief in witchcraft and 
magic was universal, and it was whispered about 
that Maria de Padilla had secretly prepared a 
philter, which she had caused to be administered 
to the king, and which had the effect of so trans- 
forming every woman to his sight, that he could 
see only a repulsive object in Blanche of Bourbon. 
It was gravely asserted that Maria had acquired 
the art of magic from a celebrated Eastern ne- 
cromancer, and could bind the king in a spell 
whenever she pleased; and that, as an additional 
proof of her power, she had transformed a 
golden girdle, which Blanche had presented to 
the king, into a serpent the instant he had put 
it on. Such at least were some of the causes 
assigned by the superstitious multitude for the 
evident coldness, and even aversion, which the 
king displayed toward his fair companion. The 
mystery was, in fact, inexplicable, and has never 
been satisfactorily accounted for. 

After the tournament came a bull-fight—the 
national sport—and the rejoivings were kept up 
until dark. The royal pair returned to the 
palace, sad and disheartened; the young wife’s 
heart bursting with grief at the coldness and 
neglect shewn by her husband. Her despair in- 
creased when, on reaching their nuptial apart- 
ment, Don Pedro, kissing her hand with forced 
civility, bid her good-night, and retired to ano- 
ther part of the palace. The maids of honor in 
attendance quickly spread the report of what 
had oceurred, and before morning all Valladolid 
had heard of the king’s cruel behavior, and was 
more than ever convinced that he was under a 
spell, woven by the fair magician, Maria de Pa- 
dilla, then musing in solitary wretchedness 
Within her chamber, in the Castle of Montalban, 
and dreading the effect of the charms of Blanche 
of Bourbon on her royal lover. 





The next day passed in total estrangement be- 
tween the king and his young queen, and a 
report began to circulate that he was about to 
leave the city and return to his mistress. 

On the morning of 5th June, two days after 
the marriage, the king was dining alone in the 
palace, at the early hour of ten, then the usual 
dinner-hour. Suddenly his mother and aunt, 
bathed in tears, presented themselves before 
him, and requested to speak with him in private. 
He immediately left the table and led them into 
his cabinet. 

‘*Son,” said the queen-mother, ‘‘we hear that 
you intend leaving us, in order to rejoin Donna 
Maria de Padilla. We come to conjure you not 
to act thus, and to consider what an affront it 
will be to the King of France, who has just sent 
you his niece with so much state and magnifi- 
cence. Would you thus leave her at the mo- 
ment when you have just been united to her at 
the holy altar, in the presence of all the nobles 
of your realm? What will all our ricos hombres, 
who have come from so great a distance to do 
you honor, think, if you depart in this manner, 
without making them proper acknowledgments, 
without even addressing a single gracious word 
to them ?” 

‘‘ Madam,” interrupted the king, ‘‘I am much 
surprised that you should give credit to such 
unfounded reports. I have no intention of 
quitting Valladolid, just now. What my motives 
may be in seeming cool to the Lady Blanche, 
may be known to you hereafter. At present, I 
desire to be left alone.” 

On this peremptory hint, the ladies withdrew, 
and the king immediately sent for Diego de Pa- 
dilla, the brother of his mistress. Giving him 
instructions to have relays of horses in readiness 
for Montalban, and to be ready to accompany 
him thither, also to summon Don Juan de Teno- 
rio and Pero Suarez de Toledo to attend him; 
and enjoining the strictest secrecy, he ordered 
mules to be got ready, giving out that he was 
about to visit his mother. An hour afterward 
he quitted the city, and took the road to Toledo 
—and traveling as fast as horses could carry 
him, he reached Montalban the next day, and 
was once more with his beloved mistress. Great 
was the surprise at Valladolid, when it was 
found that the king had left the city; and 
equally great was the indignation of the royal 
ladies at his cruel desertion of the young queen. 
Albuquerque presented himself before them, 
swore to them that their cause was his, and that, 
after having chastised the insolent adventurers 
who had poisoned the mind of the king, he would 
bring Don Pedro back. He immediately set out 
with a strong escort for Toledo, but was met on 
the road by Don Simuel el Levi, the Jewish 
grand treasurer, who had been sent by the king 
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to Albuquerque to request him to dismiss his 
escort, and to inform him that all his friends in 
Toledo had been removed from their offices, and 
replaced by the supporters of the Padillas. 
While he was hesitating whether to proceed on 
his journey or not, a second message arrived 
from the king, sequiring his immediate presence 
at the Alcazar of Toledo. He thereupon, sus- 
pecting treachery, returned to Valladolid, where, 
taking leave of the three queens, he collected 
his friends and his treasures, and retired to his 
Fortress of Carvajales, on the frontier of Por- 
tugal. 

Don Pedro did not pursue the fugitive, but 
gave himself up to festivity and carousals, thus 
celebrating what he termed his real accession to 
the throne, But Maria de Padilla, after allow- 
ing him to indulge for a time in these celebra- 
tions, earnestly advised him to return to Valla- 
dolid, and visit his wife—this sensible advice 
was seconded by her relatives. Don Pedro 
yielded, reluctantly went to Valladolid, and re- 
mained two days in the palace with his wife ; 
then, as though wearied with the effort, he sud- 
denly returned to his mistress, in spite of all 
that the Padillas could do to dissuade him. This 
was the last time he ever saw his wife. He as- 
signed her a place of residence at Tordesillas, on 


the Douro, whither the wretched girl was con- 
ducted by the queen-mother. And. the French 


nobles, who had accompanied her to Spain, re- 
turned disgusted to France, without taking 
leave of the king. The whole affair is one of 
the most sickening instances of royal selfishness 
on record. 


V. 

Maria de Padilla gained the hearts of all by 
her gentle manners and generous actions, and 
exerted her influence to temper the impetuous 
and cruel nature of the king. Her relatives 
were very able men, and rendered good service, 
both to the king and the country. Albuquerque 
sent in his submission, and was allowed to retire 
into Portugal, giving his sons as hostages for the 
good behavior of himself and yassals. But his 
followers were not disposed to imitate his ex- 
ample—many of them fled, the remainder were 
taken prisoners and condemned to be executed ; 
but the prayers and tears of Maria on their be- 
half procured their liberation after a few days 
detention. She had previously aided the escape 
of two of the bravest of them, Alvar Gonzalez 
de Moran and Alvar Perez de Castro, by giving 
them timely notice of the king’s intentions. 
The king, irritated at the part taken by the 
queen-mother in these matters, sent her. to re- 
side with her father in Portugal, and removed 
Blanche to the Castle of Arevalo, where she was 
placed under the care of the Bishop of Segovia, 





kept in close confinement, and not suffered to 
speak even to one of her guards. 

The king then removed his court to Seville, 
where he exerted himself to acquire popularity ; 
he was affable to the multitude, and attended to 
every complaint ; and in the Court of the Alca- 
zar are still shown the remains of a tribunal in 
the open air, where he was wont to sit and hear 
causes. He also took pleasure in disguising 
himself, and wandering about at night in search 
of adventures, imitating the example of the 
Caliph Haroun el Raschid, whose exploits form 
so prominent a feature in ‘‘the thousand and 
one nights.” 

Our space will not permit us to record the 
various quarrels and wars in which Don Pedro 
engaged; although these more or less affected 
the happiness of Maria de Padilla, we can only 
briefly refer to such as materially influenced her 
destiny. 

In the year 1354, an event oceurred which 
threatened to mar her happiness forever. The 
king suddenly fell in love with Donna Juana de 
Castro, widow of Don Diegode Haro. Maria as 
suddenly lost her influence over him—a serious 
quarrel ensued; and having suffered much for 
some time, and feeling the period of pregnancy 
to be approaching, she announced her intention 
of quitting the court and retiring into a cloister. 
Don Pedro gave his consent to this, and wrote 
to Pope Innocent 6th, soliciting authority to 
found a convent under the patronage of Santa 
Clara, of which Maria de Padilla was to be the 
superior, and where she would take the vows. 
This permission was granted, and the rupture 
between the lovers appeared to be incurable, 
Meanwhile, the king pressed his suit with Donna 
Juana, who resisted all his solicitations—this so 
increased his ardor, that he offered her his hand 
and crown. To satisfy her and her relations, 
he undertook to prove that his marriage with 
Blanche of Bourbon was null and void, and con- 
trived in some mysterious way to satisfy the 
two knights charged by her with the inquiry. 
Juana then required that two bishops should 
certify to her that the king was free to marry; 
and, equally strange to say, the Bishops of 
Salamanca and Avila did not hesitate to comply! 
Upon this she consented, and the marriage was 
solemnized in the Church of Cuellar. But the 
king’s sole object was to gratify his passion, and 
the next day he quitted her forever, leaving her 
the demesne of Duenas, as a sort of compensa- 
tion for the wrong he had done her. His un- 
bridled lust did not allow him to restrain him- 
self in the least—as is shewn in the sacrilegious 
atrocity which we have just related. 

That same day the standard of revolt was 
raised by the king’s brothers, the Count de 
Trastamara and Don Fadrique, and he was 
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compelled to take up arms against them; but 
in the midst of his warlike preparations, he 
sought a reconciliation with Maria de Padilla, 
who had just brought him a second daughter. 
It would appear that they were reconciled to 
each other, in spite of the atrocious conduct of 
the king toward Donna Juana—and he gave the 
name of Constanza to the infant, vowing never 
more to stray from the mother—a vow which 
did not interfere with the gratification of his de- 
sires afterward. 

The revolt of the king’s brothers was joined 
by Albuquerque, the murderer of their mother. 
The ricos hombres, ever ready for war and plun- 
der, gradually deserted the king and swelled the 
ranks of his enemies. One of their designs was 
to restore Queen Blanche to liberty; and in 
order to thwart this, the king ordered Hinestrosa 
to remove her from the Castle of Arevalo to To- 
ledo. But the citizens of Toledo, deeply moved 
by pity for the sufferings of the gentle and pious 
girl, and thinking that the king intended her 
death, were in a state of furious excitement. 
When the cortege entered the city, a dense mul- 
titude assembled and received her with acclama- 
tions, the ladies of Toledo calling upon the men 
to rescue her, The Bishop of Segovia having 
asked permission for her to enter the Cathedral, 
in order to pray before the famous stone upon 
which the Holy Virgin is said to have placed her 
feet, when she appeared to St. Ildefonso, and 
presented him with a chasuble of linen from 
Heaven, Hinestrosa granted the request. Once 
within the sacred walls, she refused to leave the 
sanctuary—the clergy surrounded her, and a 
furious crowd threatened destruction to Hines- 
trosa and his soldiers; and he, not liking to em- 
ploy violence, consented to allow her to remain 
until he could receive the king’s orders. He 
then quitted the city for Segura, where the king 
was. 

Meanwhile, the youth and beauty of the young 
queen fascinated the young nobles, while her 
gentleness and grace touched the people, so that 
all swore to unite in her defense, and formed a 
guard for her protection, which continually 
watched the Episcopal palace. Suddenly a ru- 
mor spread that Hinestrosa had returned to 
Toledo—in an instant the whole city was in 
arms—the Alguazil-mayor and the alcaldes were 
thrown into prison—the people rushed to the 
Alcazar, and drove away the garrison, and con- 
ducted Blanche in triumph into that strong for- 
tress. The young queen’s cause was now openly 
taken up by the rebels, and she was ostensibly 
Placed at the head of the revolt—her youth and 
sufferings met with universal sympathy, and 
caused the defection of the greater number of 
the king’s partisans. In this extremity, his 
first care was for his mistress, and he conducted 











her and his mother to the strong Castle of Tor- 
desillas, the neighborhood of which was still 
faithful to him. Here he was pursued by the 
confederates and surrounded; but they offered 
to restore him his crown, provided Maria de Pa- 
dilla were banished to a convent in France or 
Aragon, and her relatives dismissed from office, 
and that he returned to his wife—but the king 
flatly refused to do either. The rebels then, 
contenting themselves with blockading the king 
in his fortress, set to work to ravage the coun- 
try, when suddenly Albuquerque died, as it was 
supposed, by poison. He was the only man who 
had influence enough to maintain union amongst 
the associated nobles, who soon began to quarrel 
amongst themselves. The king, taking advan- 
tage of the departure of the beleaguering forces 
for Zamora, removed Maria to the Castle of 
Uruena, and his treasure and the remains of his 
army to Toro, placing the latter under the 
charge of his mother. But this unprincipled 
woman was already in secret correspondence 
with the chiefs of the league, and taking advan- 
tage of Don Pedro’s absence—he having gone to 
Uruena to visit Maria—she sent a messenger to 
the Infantes of Aragon, informing them of the 
circumstance, and promising to surrender the 
city tothem. They came at once, and the gates 
were opened to them—thus they got possession 
of all his treasure and supplies, as well as of the 
small remnant of his army. They then sum- 
moned him to return to Toro. The unhappy 
king, betrayed by his own mother, deserted by 
all his nobles, had now no friends left but his 
ever-faithful Maria, her brother and uncle, Gu- 
tier Fernandez, and afew more. A council was 
held by these faithful few, to deliberate on the 
best course for the king to pursue. Diego and 
Fernandez advised him to do any thing rather 
than risk his person amongst the leaguers, and 
both refused to follow him to Toro. The advice 
of Hinestrosa was directly the contrary, and his 
noble speech on the occasion has been recorded. 

‘‘ The king’s counsellors think only of them- 
selves at the time when the common safety de- 
pends upon that of their master. In the present 
aspect of affairs, every thing has become possi- 
ble to the rebels. The kingdom is in their 
hands. They may give it to the Infante of Ara- 
gon; and that is what we must at all events 
prevent. Let the king retain his crown upon 
whatever conditions may be dictated to him, and 
take no thought for us. His presence at Toro 
will perhaps overawe the rebels, divided as they 
are by several views and interests. Let him 
endeavor to gain over a few who may render 
him their support against the rest. As for my- 
self, who thus advise the king to repair to Toro, 
I will accompany him thither, and whatever 
danger may menace the uncle of Donna Maria 
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de Padilla, it shall never be said that he ever 
hesitated to follow his lord.” 

This advice was followed by the king—accom- 
panied by Hinestrosa, Simuel el Levi, his trea- 
surer, and Fernando Sanchez, his private chan- 
cellor, with a hundred inferior officers and 
servants, all unarmed and mounted on mules, 
he left the Castle of Uruena, and set out for 
Toro. He had made every possible provision in 
his power for the safety of Maria de Padilla. 

An eye witness has recorded the reception 
which the unfortunate monarch met with from 
the rebels. The chiefs of the confederacy, well 
mounted, and attired in magnificent vestures, 
rode out of the city to meet the king and his 
humble retinue. After having kissed his hand, 
they conducted him into the city with loud ac- 
clamations, caracoling about him and exhibiting 
feats of dexterity with their weapons. They 
led him to the Convent of San Domingo, where 
the queen-mother and Donna Leonora awaited 
him. His brother, the Count de Trastamara 
approached him to salute him, on which the 
fallen monarch burst into tears. 

‘¢May God be merciful to you,” he said; 
“*for my part, I pardon you.” 

‘Good nephew,” said the Queen of Aragon, 
‘it becomes you better to show yourself thus in 
the midst of all the grandees of your kingdom, 
than to wander about from castle to castle to 
escape from your lawful wife. But is is not 
your fault; youth as you are, it is all through 
those wicked men who have corrupted you, 
especially one Juan de Hinestrosa, whom I see 
here, with Don Simuel el Levi, and others like 
them. We will now have them removed, and 
will place about you men of character, who will 
care for your honor as well as your interests.” 

“‘Good madam,” said the king, ‘‘Don Juan 
de Hinestrosa has ever served me faithfully and 
well—I look to you to see that he be treated 
with respect, as is due to one who has come 
under my safeguard.” 

‘¢ We will see that he is taken care of, as well 
as the others,” replied Donna Leonora. With 
that, turning to one of her attendants, she gave 
orders for the arrest of the whole party. 

The king bitterly exclaimed— 

‘‘This then is the treatment I experience at 
the hands of my mother and my brothers!” and 
turning to Hinestrosa, shook him warmly by 
the hand. 

The guard advanced at the moment and ar- 
rested the party. Hinestrosa was entrusted to 
the safe keeping of the Infante Don Fernando, 
and Simuel el Levi to that of Don Tello. 

Don Fernando then informed the king that all 
the great offices of state had been filled, and re- 
quired that the seals of the kingdom should be 
delivered up, which was done by Sanchez. Don 





Pedro was then conducted by his half-brother, 
Don Fadrique, to a palace belonging to the 
Bishop of Zamora, and committed to the safe 
keeping of Don Lope de Bandana; an esquire 
slept every night in his chamber; his guards 
had strict orders not to lose sight of him for a 
single instant, and no one was admitted into his 
presence, without an order from Don Fadrique. 
The fortunes of the king were now at the lowest 
ebb—but, 

“When things are at the worst, they sometimes mend.” 
And this was the case in the present instance. 
After awhile the confederates began to disagree 
amongst themselves; a revulsion took place in 
the public mind in favor of the youthful mon- 
arch, and through the address of Simuel el Levi, 
secret negotiations were opened with the Infantes 
of Aragon and Queen Leonora. The escape of 
the king was contrived, and he reached Segovia 
in safety. The news soon spread. Many of the 
ricos hombres made terms with him, and the 
Cortes which assembled at Burgos to arrange 
measures for the government of the country, 
acknowledged his authority. While these pro- 
ceedings were going on and he was thus rapidly 
recovering his power, the Pope excommunicated 
Don Pedro, Maria de Padilla, Juana de Castro, 
and all concerned in the sacriligious affair of the 
king’s marriage with the last named lady. The 
decree was fulminated at Toledo, on the 19th 
January, 1355, and excited general indignation. 
Pedro treated the bull with contempt, and replied 
by threatening to confiscate the estates of all 
those prelates who should assist in carrying out 
the Pope’s decree. He, who three months before 
had been a fugitive and a prisoner, now found 
himself at the head of a powerful army, and his 
whole thoughts were bent upon punishing the 
leaders of the late revolt. As for Maria de 
Padilla, she continued to live in great retirement 
and reserve, and did not accompany him in the 
various expeditions which he undertook. 

One of his first exploits was the siege and 
capture of Toledo, which city was taken after a 
gallant defense, and Queen Blanche fell into her 
husband’s hands. Hinestrosa, who had made 
his escape from prison some time previously, 
was again made her custodian. The king re- 
fused to see her, carefully avoiding the neigh- 
borhood_of the Alcazar where she was, and a 
few days afterward she was sent a prisoner to 
the Castle of Siguenza. He next besieged the 
city of Toro, where the queen-mother and Don 
Fadrique had taken refuge, after an obstinate 
defense, the city was reduced to extremities and 
forced to surrender. The king took sanguinary 
revenge upon the chiefs who fell into his hands, 
and made his mother a close prisoner. The re- 
bellion was now broken up. The rebel chiefs 
dispersed or made submission, and Castile was 
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pacified. The king then repaired to Seville with 
Maria de Padilla and his whole court, and took 
up his residence in the Alcazar. He was much 
attached to this city, which was one of the most 
important in Spain, and he embellished it with 
many magnificent monuments. He now openly 
treated Maria as his queen, and the people every 
where responded with joy to his choice, and tes- 
tified their respect for her many amiable quali- 
ties; a series of sumptuous entertainments and 
fétes were given in her honor, and an amount of 
luxury was displayed on the occasion, such as 
had never before been known in Spain. Maria 
de Padilla was now at the height of her glory, 
and in reality Queen of Castile. 
VI. 

In the beginning of January, 13857, Queen 
Maria, the mother of Don Pedro, died at Evora, 
in Portugal, supposed to have been poisoned by 
order of her father, Alphonso the 4th, on ac- 
count of the disgrace which her scandalous 
intrigues had brought on the family. Don Pe- 
dro was thus relieved from one of his most 
troublesome domestic foes; he was at that time 
engaged in a war with Aragon, but had delayed 
leaving Seville until the last moment to join his 
army, for he had recently become violently 
enamoured of the Donna Aldonza Coronel, 
daughter of the famous Alonso Coronel, and wife 
of Don Alvar Perez de Guzman. 

This amour caused the greatest anxiety to 
Maria and her relatives, for the king’s impetu- 
ous temper might lead him to any excess, and 
even her influence might not be able to recover 
the affections of her royal lover, who seemed 
bent on affecting the conquest of the new beauty. 
Don Alvar was got out of the way by being or- 
dered to the Aragonese frontier with his brother- 
in-law, Don Juan de la Cerda; but an intima- 
tion of the king’s intentions having been pri- 
vately conveyed to him, he sent for his wife, and 
crossing the frontier, offered his services to the 
Xing of Aragon. The war begun by Don Pedro 
with that monarch was of brief duration, but 
Don Alvar and Don Juan kept up the insurrec- 
tion they had raised in Andalusia, and the king 
resolved on their destruction, hoping thereby to 
gain possession of the lady who was now para- 
mount in his affections. Don Juan was defeated 
and taken prisoner; when the king was apprised 
of this he sent orders that he should be put to 
death; meanwhile Don Juan’s wife, Donna Maria 
Coronel, a young and noble lady of rare beauty 
and virtue, hastened to the king, and throwing 
herself at his feet, implored pardon for her hus- 
band. The king, struck with her beauty, granted 
her request, but it was too late; she found on 
her return that the unfortunate La Cerda had 
been executed. The beautiful widow, then only 








twenty years of age, took the veil in the Convent 
of Santa Clara, in Seville, in order to protect 
herself from the impetuous advances of the 
king, who, according to his temperament, had 
fallen violently in love with her. Tradition re- 
lates that she had recourse to many stratagems 
to save her honor, and the baffled tyrant, foiled 
in all his attempts, at last resolved to carry her 
off by force, but she had heroically resolved to 
destroy that beauty which had so fatal an attrac- 
tion for him; resolutely seizing a vase filled with 
burning oil, she poured the contents over her 
neck and face, and covered with horrible burns, 
presented herself before the king, and frightened 
him away by declaring herself tainted with 
leprosy. She resided in the Monastery of Santa 
Clara until 1374, when she founded the Monastery 
of Santa Inez in the same city, where she died 
‘*in the odor of sanctity.” 

Thus foiled in his passion, the king returned 
to his old favorite, Maria de Padilla, who still re- 
sided in the Alcazar, where she had her regal 
establishment, her court and her guard of 
knights. But he had not forgotten Donna Al- 
donza, and still persevered in endeavoring to 
crush her husband. In the beginning of the 
year 1358, she followed the example of her sis- 
ter, and came to Seville to implore the pardon of 
her husband; this was the very opportunity the 
king desired, and, though she at first retired to 
the nunnery and remained awhile with her sister, 
Donna Maria, she, at length, yielded to his 
solicitations, and accepted the apartments pre- 
pared for her by the king in the Torre del Oro, 
on the banks of the Guadalquiver, where he gave 
her a regal establishment, similar to that of 
Maria de Padilla, and she became to all appear- 
ance his favorite mistress. Her infamous splen- 
dor, however, was of short duration, and it soon 
appeared that Maria, after all, really possessed 
the king’s heart. 

Don Pedro was in the habit of leaving Seville 
for several days together, to indulge in the 
pleasures of the chase. On one of these occa- 
sions, Maria’s uncle, Hinestrosa, came to Seville 
on his return from a mission to Portugal. The 
king had just sent for Donna Aldonza to join him 
at Carmona, and the enemies of the Padillas, 
thinking this the signal of the final disgrace of 
Maria, and probably instigated by Aldonza, con- 
trived to have Hinestrosa arrested, and on the 
same day they also arrested Diego de Padilla. 
But they soon found out that they had miscalcu- 
lated both Maria’s power and Aldonza’s influ- 
ence. The king, when he heard of the arrests, 
was filled with indignation; he instantly returned 
to Seville to Maria, calmed her fears, released 
her relatives, and heaped fresh favors upon them, 
and punished Donna Aldonza by sending her to 
the Convent of Santa Clara, where she hid her 
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shame, and spent the remainder of her days in 
penitence. 

We now come to that period in the life of the 
king, when his revengeful feelings had taken a 
systematic form, and henceforth his conduct dis- 
plays the most deliberately planned and fero- 
ciously executed acts of vengeance and cruelty. 
He had never forgiven his half-brothers, Tras- 
tamara and Fadrique, nor his queen, Blanche, 
nor his aunt, Donna Leonora, for the part they 
had taken in the great rebellion, which had de- 
prived him of his kingdom three years previ- 
ously, and he determined on their destruction. 
What share the Padillas had in these frightful 
atrocities is not certainly known, but as they had 
always hitherto counseled merciful and gener- 
ous measures, it is but fair to suppose that they 
were not consulted, though they were not en- 
tirely ignorant of what had been planned. 

The first victim was Don Fadrique, who was 
invited to visit the king at Seville; before his 
arrival, the king had summoned the Infante Don 
Juan and Diego Perez Sarmiento to attend him 
at an early hour in the morning at his palace. 
There, in his private cabinet, he swore them to 
secrecy on a crucifix and the Gospels, and then 
disclosed to them his intention of putting Fad- 
rique to death, and requested their assistance. 
A few hours afterward Don Fadrique entered 
Seville with a numerous train of knights and 
gentlemen; he had previously been warned in 
mysterious language that great danger threat- 
ened him, but paid no attention to the warning. 
Hastening at once to the Alcazar, he sought the 
king, and was affectionately received by him. 
On quitting him, the doomed prince paid a visit 
to Maria de Padilla, who, with her daughters, 
was seated in a harem in the Alcazar, fitted up 
in the Oriental fashion. The gentle and kind- 
hearted favorite received him with tears in her 
eyes, and showed so much sorrow and agitation, 
that he was greatly surprised—but she would 
not explain to him the cause of her emotion. 
The king had just informed her of his inten- 
tions, and she had done her utmost to induce 
him to change them, but in vain. After having 
embraced Maria’s children, Don Fadrique de- 
scended into the court-yard to look for his peo- 
ple; he found it clear and the gates closed. 
While waiting, surprised at this, he was sum- 
moned by two knights of the palace to the 
presence of the king, who was in one of the 
chambers of a part of the building called the 
Palace of Iron. At the entrance stood Pero 
Lopez de Padilla, and four of the bowmen of 
the guard. Don Fadrique knocked at the door; 
one of its panels was opened, disclosing the 
king, who immediately ordered him to be ar- 
rested and slain. Fadrique, throwing off the 
grasp of Pero Lopez, endeavored to defend him- 





self, but was unable to unsheath his sword, and 
ran up and down the court-yard, pursued by the 
bowmen and endeavoring to avoid their blows; 
at length a blow from a mace felled him to the 
ground, and he was left for dead. The king 
then descended into the court seeking certain of 
Fadrique’s knights, but found only Sancho Ruiz 
de Villegas, who, on perceiving the king, 
rushed into the chamber of Maria de Padilla, 
and seized hold of her eldest daughter to shield 
himself. Don Pedro followod him, snatched the 
child away and stabbed him; after which one of 
the courtiers finished him on the spot. Leaving 
his mistress’ chamber inundated with blood, the 
king again descended into the court, where Don 
Fadrique was found still breathing; giving his 
poniard to an African slave, he commanded him 
to despatch the dying man, and having made 
sure that his brother was dead, he passed into a 
hall a few yards distant from the corpse and sat 
down to dinner ! 

He then started for the north, hoping to sur- 
prise his brother, Don Tello, who, however, 
having timely notice, escaped into France. The 
Infante Don Juan, Alfonso de Tenorio, Lope de 
Bandana, and many others, fell victims to the 
cruelty of the king, whose long pent-up ven- 
geance now burst forth. Hinestrosa proceeded 
to the town of Roa, where he secured the persons 
of Donna Leonora, the king’s aunt, and her 
daughter-in-law, Donna Isabel de Lara. Donna 
Juana de Lara, wife of Don Tello, also fell into 
his hands. The king ordered them to be re- 
moved to the Castle of Castrojeriz, and soon 
afterward caused his aunt to be put to death. 
Juana was sent to Seville, and poisoned in her 
dungeon. Isabel was transferred to the Castle 
of Xerez, whither Queen Blanche was also re- 
moved—this prison the two unhappy women 
were never to quit alive. 

The king returning from his blood-thirsty ex- 
pedition against his relatives, now set out on his 
maritine enterprise against the Aragonese, from 
which he returned in July, 1359, to Seville, 
where Maria de Padilla still held her court, and 
where she soon afterward presented him with a 
son. But the king’s fury against his former 
enemies was not exhausted, and he caused many 
more of the ricos hombres to be put to death—he 
also murdered thetwo youngest children of Donna 
Leonora de Guzman, who for many years had 
been kept prisoners in the Castle of Carmona. 

The continued. atrocities committed by the 
king, at length roused the nobles to open insar- 
rection, and they took up arms and joined the 
Count de Trastamara, who was placed at their 
head. Don Pedro was on the alert, and muster- 
ing his forces, met his brother on the plain of 
Najera, where he totally defeated him. In the 
midst of his warlike preparations, however, he 
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had found time to amuse himself with another 
intrigue. This time it was with a cousin of 
Maria de Padilla’s, Maria de Hinestrosa, the 
wife of Garci Laso de Carrillo. This lady ap- 
pears to have fallen very readily into the king’s 
views, and her husband fled into Aragon, leaving 
her to the care of his brother, Gomez Carrillo. 
The king speedily removed this obstacle, by 
causing him to be murdered; he now permitted 
scarcely any consideration of humanity to inter- 
fere with the gratification of his desires. 

Victorious over his brother Trastamara and 
the confederates, he turned his arms against the 
King of Granada, and again stained his name 
with uncalled for cruelty, in putting to death the 
unfortunate monarch. But the blackest crime 
of all was the murder of his unhappy queen, the 
still youthful Blanche de Bourbon, who had now 
languished in captivity ten years. This horri- 
ble affair took place about the middle of the year 
1361, at the Castle of Xerez, and has been im- 
puted to the instigation of Maria de Padilla. 
There is, however, no proof of this, and such an 
action belies the whole course of her life, which 
was passed in efforts to soften the ferocity of the 
king, and shield his victims—nor had she any 
motive for such a crime. But all historians 
agree that the king decreed the queen’s death, 
and committed the execution of the decree to a 
servant of his own physician, who had under- 
taken to give her a poisoned draught; the go- 
vernor of the castle, however, refused to allow 
any attempt to be made on her life; so he was 
removed, and replaced by Juan Perez de Rabol- 
ledo, a simple bowman of the guard, under 
whose auspices the poor girl was speedily put 
out of the way. She was but twenty-five years 
of age, and had passed nearly the whole of her 
married life in prison. 

The king’s object in getting rid of her was to 
enable him, for political purposes, to marry the 
Infanta Juana of Aragon, by which marriage he 
hoped to unite in himself the two kingdoms of 
Castile and Aragon—an union which was not 
effected until a century later, when Ferdinand 
of Aragon married Isabella of Castile, and be- 
came sole monarch of Spain. 

But the pestilence which had proved fatal to 
Don Pedro’s father, was now about to strike his 
mistress. The black plague, after ravaging 
Spain for a time, had quitted that country for 
Some years, directing its course northward and 
westward. It now suddenly returned, and broke 
out with great violence in Andalusia. Maria 


Was at the time at Seville, and was seized with 
the dreadful malady. Her time on earth was 
Short, and she expired in the agonies of the 
plague, to the deep and sincere grief of the king 


and of the whole nation, in the month of April, 
1361. 








Pedro celebrated her obsequies in the most 
magnificent manner, and caused solemn servic: 
for the repose of her soul to be performed wit: 
extraordinary pomp throughout the kingdom. 
Her body was deposited in the Convent of Santa 
Maria de Estadilla, which she had herself found- 
ed in Old Castile; but the king, not satisfied 
with paying honors to her corpse, convened a 
general Cortes at Seville, and there, in the pre- 
sence of the assembled nobles, clergy, and com- 
mons of the realm, solemnly declared that he 
had been privately married to her, before the ar- 
rival of Blanche of Bourbon in Spain, who con- 
sequently never was his lawful wife. He assigned 
the unsettled state of his kingdom asa reason for 
not announcing his marriage publicly, and for 
going through the semblance of one with Blanche 
—and he stated that the witnesses to his mar- 
riage with Maria de Padilla were her uncle, Don 
Juan de Hinestrosa, her brother, Don Diego de 
Padilla, Alonso de Mayorga, keeper of the privy 
seal, and Juan Perez de Orduna, his chaplain. 
Hinestrosa had been slain at the battle of Aravi- 
ana two years before—but the others were pre- 
sent, and laying their hands on the Gospels, pro- 
tested that the king spoke truth. Don Pedro 
then presented to the Cortes Maria’s son, Al- 
fonso, then two years of age, and declared him 
heir to the throne. Upon this, the oath of fealty 
to him was taken by all the grandees and depu- 
ties with great form and pomp. Lastly, a nu- 
merous procession of ladies and knights went 
to the Monastery of Estadilla, where the body 
of Maria reposed, and transported it with royal 
ceremonial to the chapel of the kings of Castile, 
in the Church of Santa Maria, at Seville. On 
this occasion, the Archbishop of Toledo preached 
before the whole court, and made an apology 
for the king’s conduct. 

The king shortly afterward made his will, in 
which he again solemnly asserted his marriage with 
Maria de Padilla. 

The sketch we have given of the life of this 
celebrated woman has necessarily been brief— 
our space would not permit of a more detailed 
history. But enough has been said to show that 
she was a person of no ordinary merit—her 
beauty has been already described—her tact is 
shown in the manner in which she preserved the 
king’s love, amidst many severe trials, and many 
infidelities on his part. Excepting her liaison 
(shall we not rather say marriage) with him, her 
character was unblemished. No act of cruelty 
was ever suggested by her—but her influence 
was always exercised on the side of mercy; the 
fact that at her death she had not a single enemy, 
speaks volumes for her, when we reflect that 
perfidy, violence and selfishness were the uni- 
versally predominate vices. She loved the king 
in spite of his vices and cruelty, and was ever 
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regarded by him as his best friend. ‘‘ Re- 
quiescat in pace.” 

She had four children, viz.: one son, Alfonso, 
and three daughters, Beatrix, Constance, and 
Isabel. Alfonso died young. Beatrix was be- 
trothed to Don Fernando, son of the King of 
Portugal, but died at Bayonne, where she had 
been sent as an hostage to the Black Prince. 
Constance married John of Gaunt, third son of 
Edward 8d, King of England, who, in her right, 
afterward claimed the crown of Castile: she 
inherited the taste of her countrymen, and 


bin» 





established an annual bull-fight at her domain 
at Tutbury, in Staffordshire, which was kept up 
until the year 1778, when it was discontinued in 
consequence of an accident. Isabel married Ed- 
ward, Duke of York, another son of Edward 34. 

Diego de Padilla, Maria’s brother, who has 
been so often mentioned, deserted the king in 
his reverses, after the battle of Najera, when the 
English under the Black Prince had re-instated 
Pedro on the throne; he endeavored to procure 
the king’s pardon, but was thrown into prison, 
where he died in a few months. 
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COLLECTED BY THE EDITOR. 





Ir is enough to make one doubt whether there 
is any thing of real importance in this world— 
or of real un-importance—when we read the latest 
gossip from Paris. There the ‘‘miff” of an 
actress becomes an affair of siate—the fan of a 
lady-celebrity at court outweighs the baton of a 
field-marshal—pour le temps—that is, for a day ! 
But, of all things ingenious, well-planned eccen- 
tricity bears the palm. You who would be a 
lion once in a life, go to Paris—you would have 
an immortality of twenty-four hours, live like a 
lunatic, and go and die in Paris. Take the fol- 
lowing very French clipping from the London 
Court Journal :— 

‘‘ We have been much saddened of late by the 
death of one, who, if not a wit himself, had cer- 
tainly been the cause of wit in others, more than 
any other man now living amongst us. This illus- 
trious individual, who had come into an immense 
fortune some thirty years ago, was spending it 
in a wild, eccentric manner, at his splendid 
chateau of La Roserie, near Orleans, when death 
came suddenly upon him; and no heirs to his 
vast wealth having presented themselves, the 
property will, in all probability, devolve upon 
the crown. Monsieur Billgrain was, indeed, an 
immense fund of amusement to the English in 
Paris for many years, and his history is too 
curious to be omitted here. Monsieur Billgrain, 
whose stud was considered the finest in France, 
whose picture gallery rivaled those belonging 
to the crowned heads of Europe, was evidently 
not born to all this greatness, and yet the plain, 
round, vulgar Englishman has beheld the highest 
names in the universe gathered around him, 
whether at the fétes in his magnificent mansion, 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré, or at any of the 
princely chateaux where it was his wont to en- 
tertain his friends with the most regal hospitali- 
ty. Toward the end of the Restoration, there 
came to Paris a beautiful English dancer, who, 
for some time, shared with Bigottini the honors 





of the operatic stage, and was said eventually to 
rival, if not to surpass, her in many of the réles 
which had been created for the express purpose 
of bringing out all the peculiar excellences of 
that wondrous dancer herself. During one cold 
winter’s night, toward the latter end of the reign 
of Charles Dix, a duel, still fresh in the memory 
of many now living, was fought with pistols, over 
the table of the inner room at Frascati’s, between 
an officer of the Gardes du Corps and one of the 
richest financiers of the time, in which the man 
of war was completely worsted by the man of 
peace, and disabled for a long time. The quar- 
rel arose from none of the subjects which would 
have seemed most likely to be incidental to the 
time, place, and opportunity. No gambling dis- 
pute was this, no venomous discussion concern- 
ing the rouge et noir, the ace of trumps, the 
guinte, the guine of the diélau, but a most furious 
and senseless argument concerning the ankle of 
Bigottini, and the bas de jamhe of the Inglesina, 
for by this name alone was the English dancer 
at that time known. The dispute ended, as we 
have said, in the utter discomfiture of the Bigot- 
tini, as defended by the officer, and the triumph 
of the Inglesina, as testified by the shot of the 
financier right through his adversary’s left 
shoulder. From that moment the bas de jambe 
of the Inglesina was considered perfection; to 
place Bigottini’s poor little thin ankle in compe- 
tition with which would have been sheer heresy. 
The financier, however, grew jealous of the en- 
thusiasm he himself had created, and, in the 
height of his sufferings from the green-eyed 
monster, actually took from the stage of the 
opera the lovely Inglesina, and married her! 
Such an event in those days being more rare 
and preposterous than it seems in ours, created 
an immense sensation in Paris, and for a time 
society hesitated to open its doors to the child of 
chance the rich man had taken to his heart. But 
these asperities soften down quickly in Paris, 
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and when it was found that the Inglesina not 
only contrived to give rich and showy entertain- 
ments, but amusing ones aiso, why people took 
their parti and consented to visit the ex-dancer 
with as much assiduity as though she had be- 
longed from her birth to people of the highest 
caste. The financier died after a short space of 
time, and his widow was ieft in the enjoyment 
of great wealth and—what she valued even more 
—unbounded liberty. Then began for her that 
life which, without the krowledge of historical 
tradition, she seemed to have borrowed from the 
days of the Regency ; artists, literary men, poets, 
and musicians, flocked around her, and if she 
incurred reproach by conspicuous eccentricity 
in dress, and a rather loud tone and boisterous 
manner, yet her great generosity, and almost 
universal patronage of art, rendered her a valua- 
ble friend ; and even the professed mystifiers of 
Paris refused to mystify the Inglesina. One of 
her rules was to give a dinner every day, at 
which the celebrities of literature and art were 
assembled, and to which were invited likewise 
the young beginner, to whom the encouragement 
and patronage of his elders were more precious 
than gold; and it is a fact, that many artists 
who are now at the height of celebrity, and in 
the enjoyment of success and fortune, would 
scarcely have penetrated the obscurity by which 
they were surrounded in their origin, had it not 
been for the timely assistance and support 
afforded by the Inglesina. One of the lady’s 
eccentricities, and which was wont to cause the 
greatest amusement of all, was the steadfast 
punctuality with which she always appeared at 
these dinners in an old-fashioned English court 
dress—feathers, diamonds, lappets, and all—to 
the infinite delight of her guests, who failed not, 
of course, to draw out all the whimsical points 
of her character, in order to retail the anecdotes 
of her strange, wild peculiarities at the next 
meeting in the atelier, where, amid clouds of 
smoke and roars of laughter, the dress, tone, and 
manner of the Inglesina were discussed with the 
greatest gusto, and represented with the greatest 
fidelity. The events of ’48 completely destroyed 
the salon of this liberal patroness of art. She 
never recovered the blow. One of her favorites 
was killed at her very door, and brought into 
her salon to die; and this event gave such a 
Shock to her nerves, that, although she still con- 
tinued to maintain the same state, and to don 
the court dress with as much ceremony as ever, 
the fire and spirit of her life were gone, and it 
was evident that no more food for ridicule, no 
more pleasant anecdotes could ever be gathered 
from the naif ignorance and harmless pretensions 
of the Inglesina. In. the very midst of one of 
her grandest dinners—surrounded by the élite of 
art and science, attired in the costume of a lady 








of the Court of Queen Charlotte, with high tow- 
ering plumes, rouge, patches, diamonds, and 
brocaded petticoat—was she called away by a 
fit of apoplexy, and literally expired on the sofa 
of the dining-room, in the very costume we have 
described. One of the artists—her protégé—has 
made a picture of the scene, which far outstrips 
in ludicrous horror the ‘ Sortie d’un Bal Masque,’ 
or any other scene of the kind. The curé of St. 
Philippe was called in haste—he tried to whis- 
per comfort into her ear—he asked her if she 
believed in the Divine Truths of Religion. By 
one supreme effort she raised her head, still or- 
namented with the crushed feathers and torn 
lappets of her court costume, and replying in a 
firm voice, to the great horror and consternation 
of the priest and the bystanders, ‘ Not in the least 
degree!’ sank back and died with a broad grin 
upon her countenance. By her will, the whole 
of her property was left to her only brother, 
who had now and then paid short visits to the 
hotel in the Faubourg St. Honoré. By his ar- 
rival, as owner of the mansion and successor to 
its liberal mistress, the society which assembled 
there became completely changed. No more art, 
no more light talk, no more literature of the day, 
no more court dress of former times; betting 
and horse-racing grooms and jockeys filled the 
gilded saloons and painted vestibules of the 
mansion. The ‘elegant language of the beaux 
esprits was replaced by the slang of the stables 
and the race-course; the champagne and light 
chatelis, which had flowed so freely in the days 
of the Inglesina, gave place to grog and other 
strong drinks. The ‘sport’ of Paris amused it- 
self with the rough Englishman, but the Jockey 
Club held firm to the last, and would not admit 
the rich man within its circle, although pos- 
sessed of every qualification in the way of wealth 
and judgment in sporting matters, in conse- 
quence, so it is said, of his recognition by one of 
the grooms of Lord Seymour on the race-course 
at Chantilly, who had known the applicant as 
‘Bill Green,’ the exhibitor of Punch and Judy 
at all the fairs and races in England some few 
years before! Whether the story be true, or 
merely another mystification of the merry set to 
which the master belongs, we have no means of 
ascertaining; but the event, whether true or 
false, withdrew Monsieur Billgrain from the turf 
of Paris, and abandoning the splendid hotel in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré to ruin and desolation, 
he retired to the residence of one of the former 
kings of France, near Orleans, where he has just 
died intestate, and therefore enabled, even after 
his death, to be of service to his generation in 
occupying the attention of the advocates and 
lawyers of the country, and facilitating the mo- 
mentary escape of their other prey.” 

‘Poor Beranger is dead! The last interval 
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of consciousness was considered ominous. He 
pointed to the picture of ‘Lisette’—his own 
gay, merry Lisette—which hung opposite the 
foot of the bed, and made a sign that it should 
be brought to him. The picture was done by 
Johannot some years since, and is in water co- 
lors, of the large miniature size. Beranger held 
it in a trembling grasp for some few minutes, 
gazed on it tenderly, and, with a calm smile 
placing it under his pillow, turned round and 
sank to sleep once more. The old green cover- 
let which he used jocosely to call the jupon de 
Lisette, declaring that it had been made from the 
identical petticoat described in his immortal 
ballad, covered his feet, and the only sense of 
anxiety he exhibited during his illness is said to 
have been when, on awaking suddenly, he did 
not perceive it in its usual place. Amongst his 
intimate friends, there is not one who does not 
declare to have perceived the approach of this 
great change in Beranger ever since the death 
of Lisette, which happened some months ago.” 
The Madeline Smith business has of course 
filled English and foreign journals with all sorts 
of criminal reminiscences. The following, which 
we clip from the London Times, is curious and 


apropos :— 

‘¢ CIRCUMSTANTIAL Evipence.—Dr. Fletcher, 
minister of Finsbury Chapel, London, narrates 
the following in regard to the case of Eliza Fen- 
ning, referred to by the Dean of Faculty in his 


defense of Miss Madeline Smith :—‘ A consider- 
able number of years ago I was sent to visit, on 
a Sabbath-day, Eliza Fenning in prison, who was 
sentenced to be executed on the following Mon- 
day, in the front of Newgate, and who was found 
afterward—alas! though too late—innocent of 
the crime. She was executed for a deed she 
never committed. In company with the Ordi- 
nary of Newgate, I conversed and prayed with 
her. She was dressed in white, an emblem of 
her innocence. In the same garments she suf- 
fered death as a criminal on the following day. 
I had no opportunity of judging as to her inno- 
cence. The expression of her countenance will 
never be erased from my rememberance. It is 
literally stereotyped upon my heart. From what 
was communicated to me some years after the 
fatal and melancholy event, I can now explain 
the expression of her countenance. It was the 
demonstration of injured innocence! When the 
event of her execution was almost forgotten, a 
baker, dying in a workhouse in the vicinity of 
London, said to the matron of the ward, or some 
other individual, to the following effect :—‘ My 
mind is heavily burthened. I cannot die until I 
make the following communication :—Eliza Fen- 
ning died innocent of the crime for which she 
suffered. Iam the murderer of her misstress. 
I put the poison into the morsel which effected 





her death.’ On the trial the jury concluded it 
must have been the cook who had administered 
the poison, as they had not the slightest clue to 
suspect the baker. Yesterday, in the vestry of 
my own chapel, one of my elders stated to me 
that the baker was a relative of the deceased. 
There is no doubt that he accomplished his mur- 
derous purpose to gratify some long-cherished 
passion of revenge for an offense given him, rea] 
or imaginary, by the fated victim of his malevo- 
lence. Better that a hundred murderers should 
escape than that one imnocent person should 
perish by ‘ circumstantial evidence.’ ” 

The following, also from the Times, is worth 
thinking of :— 

‘¢ ADVERTISEMENT.—Lady Dashwood’s Ball, 
announced for Wednesday next, will not take 
place in consequence of illness in the family.” 

There, American ladies—is an idea for you. 
What an endless trouble it is when four or five 
hundred invitations have gone out, to counter- 
mand them all. But how easily the affair can 
be arranged by putting the countermand into a 
newspaper and sending marked copies to the in- 
vitées! Who will make it fashionable. 

By the recent death of the well-known M. 
Veillard of Paris, the emperor loses a highly- 
valued friend, one whom he had loved from his 
childhood, and who had even been for some 
short time the tutor of his brother, Prince Louis, 
who died at Forli in 1831. Mr. Veillard was of 
the Voltairian school of philosophy, and carried, 
not only his opinion, but the expression of it, to 
extremes. Being at one time a guest for three 
months at St. Cloud, the empress endeavored to 
bring the old materialist to entertain different 
feelings; but all her efforts to convert him failed 
completely. Some short time before the death 
of Mr. Veillard, the emperor being informed of 
the illness of his old friend, left Fontainbleau 
incognito for the purpose of visiting him. On 
his arrival at the station, no better conveyance 
being at hand, no notice having been sent to the 
imperial stables, the emperor and his companion, 
the Duke de Montebello, took a cab. On reach- 
ing the house, the duke handed a hundred franc 
note to the cab driver. ‘I say, bourgeois,” 
cried the vexed automedon, ‘‘ you don’t think, 
do ye, that I’ve got change for hundred franc 
notes?” ‘You are not asked for change,” was 
the reply; ‘keep it!” ‘Eh, monsieur, who is 
the bourgeois who pays so liberally?” ‘The 
emperor!” «Oh, sacre dieu! only think, and I 
who drove as if it had been anybody! Had I but 
known ’twas his majesty, would’nt I have dashed 
along?” Be it said to cabby’s credit, he was in- 
finitely more pleased with the honor derived 
than with the money. A small plate, bearing the 
fact of the emperor having ridden in that cab, 
and the date, is to be put up in the vehicle. 
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A HARD-SHELL BAPTIST SERMON. 





I may say to you my brethring, that I am not 
an edicated man, an’ I am not one of them as 
believes that edication is necessary for a Gospel 
minister, for I believe the Lord edicates his 
preachers jest as he wants ’em to be edicated; 
an’ although I say it that oughtn’t to say it, yet 
in the State of Indianny, whar I live, thar’s no 
man as gets bigger congregations nor what I gits. 

Thar may be some here to-day, my brethring, 
as don’t know what persuasion lamuyv. Well, 
[ must say to you, my brethring, that I’m a 
Hard Shell Baptist. Thar’s some folks as don’t 
like the Hard Shell Baptists, but I’d rather have 
& hard shell as no shell at all. You see me here 
to-day, my brethring, dressed up in fine clothes ; 
you mout think I was proud, but I am not proud, 
my brethring, and although I’ve been a preacher 
of the gospel for twenty years, an’ although I’m 
capting of the flatboat that lies at your landing, 
'm not proud, my brethring. 

I am not gwine to tell adzactly whar my tex 
may be found; suffice to say, it’s in the leds of 
the Bible, and you'll find it somewhar between 
the first chapter of the book of Generations, and 
the last chapter of the book of Revolutions, and 
ef you’ll go and search the Scriptures, you’ll not 





only find my tex thar, but a great many other 
texes as will do you good to read, and my tex, 
when you shall find it, you shill find it to read 
thus :— 

‘“‘And he played on a harp uv a thousand 
strings—sperits uv jest men made perfeck.” 

My text, my brethring, leads me to speak of 
sperits. Now, thar’s a great many kinds of 
sperits in the world—in the fuss place, thar’s 
the sperits as some folks call ghosts, and thar’s 
the sperits of turpentine, and thar’s the sperits 
as some folks call liquor, an’ I’ve got as good 
an artikel of them kind of sperits on my flatboat 
as ever was fotch down the Mississippi river ; 
but thar’s a great many other kinds of sperits, 
for the tex says, ‘“‘ He played on a harp uv a 
t-h-o-u-s-and strings, sperits of jest men made 
perfeck.”’ 

But I’ll tell you the kind uv sperits as is meant 
in the tex, isrrrz. That’s the kind uv sperits 
as is meant in the tex, my brethring. Now, 
thar’s a great many kinds of fire in the world. 
In the fuss place, there’s the common sort of 
fire you light your cigar or pipe with, and then 
thar’s foxfire and camphire, fire before you’re 
ready, and fire and fall back, and many other 
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kinds uv fire, for the tex says, ‘“‘ He played on 
the harp uv a thousand strings, sperits of jest 
men made perfeck.” 

But I’ll tell you the kind of fire as is ment in 
the tex, my brethring—it’s HELL Fire! an’ 
that’s the kind uv fire as a great many uv you'll 
come to, ef you don’t do better nor what you 
have been doin’—for ‘‘ He played on a harp uv 
a thousand strings, sperits of jest men made per- 
feck.” 

Now, the different sorts of fire in the world 
may be likened unto the different persuasions of 
Christians in the world. In the first place we 
have the Piscapalions, an’ they are a high sailin’ 
and highfalutin’ set, and they may be likened 
unto a turkey-buzzard, that flies up into the air, 
and he goes up, and up, and up, till he looks no 
bigger than your finger-nail, and the fust thing 
you know, he cums down, and down, and down, 
and is a fillin’ himself on the carkiss of a dead 
hoss by the side of the road, and “‘ He played on 
a harp uv a ¢housand strings, sperits uv jest men 
made perfeck.” 





a 


And then thar’s the Methodis, and they may 
be likened unto the squirril runnin’ up into 9 
tree, for the Methodis beleeves in gwine on from 
one degree of grace to another, and finally on to 
perfection, and the squirrel goes up and up, and 
up and up, and he jumps from limb to limb, and 
branch to branch, and the fust thing you know 
he falls, and down he cums kerflumix, and that’s 
like the Methodis, for they is allers fallen from 
grace, ah! and “He played on a harp uy a 
thousand strings, sperits of jest men made per- 
feck.” 

And then, my brethring, thar’s the Baptist, 
ah! and they have been likened unto a possum 
on @ ’simmon tree, and thunders may roll and 
the earth may quake, but that possum clings 
thar still, ah! and you may shake one foot loose, 
and the other’s thar, and you may shake all feet 
loose, and he laps his tail around the limb, and 
clings and he clings furever, for ‘‘ He played on 
the harp uv a thousand strings, sperits of jest 
men made perfeck.”’ 





UNCLE JAKE’S STORY. 


THE SOUTH BEND BEAR HUNT. 


ee 


BY HENRY I. BRENT, (DOTS.) 


We were sitting around the camp-fire one | more’n one man ’bout that same bar hunt, and I 
£ Pp 


night, after a day of excitement and success in 
the chase. The carcass of a deer, and two 
bears, were suspended from saplings near, and 
our feast of bear liver and caul fat had just been 
completed. The dogs, surfeited with the offal of 
the game, lay in a stupor about us, and our 
freshly-lit pipes were just beginning to mingle 
their smoke with that of the huge pine fire be- 
fore us. 

‘« Well,” says Ned, ‘“‘ Uncle Jake, you pro- 
mised to tell us about that bar hunt on the Ar- 
kansaw river some time. ’Spose you let us have 
it now.” 

‘Oh, yes! Uncle Jake, give it to us,” ejacu- 
lated the rest of the boys. 

“‘ Well, boys, bein’ as how I feel particular fine 
to-night, arter lammin’ you so onmerciful in the 
hunt to-day, (for Uncle Jake had, unaided, killed 
the deer and one bear, while it had taken the 
united efforts of the rest to bring down the other, ) 
I reckon I can tell you *bout that hunt, which was 
some. But afore I begin, I want it distinctly 
understood, that the man that doubts my word, 
after I tell you what occurred that day, gets 
that,” and Uncle Jake held up his sinewy fist in 
a state of extreme tension. ‘I have fou’t 








warn you all not torile me. It’s all as true as 
Gospel; and I can whip the livers and lights out 
of any crowd that disputes it.”’ 

The boys all gave assurance of implicit reli- 
ance upon Uncle Jake’s veracity, when he be- 
gan :— 

‘You see, I was wintering in Arkansaw, 
about the region of South Bend, and bar were 
thick. I give out one day that I was gwine in 
to have a tall hunt, when the Jones’s boys said 
they’d gotoo. So we started out next day yarly, 
and hadn’t got no distance before Bose opened, 
and I knew’d we had a showin’ for sport. The 
dogs crowded the old feller considerable, and he 
hadn’t run long afore he tuk water. We came 
up jest as he had got well in, and I took a pull 
at him, fur he was a big he, as I s’posed; but he 
didn’t mind the lick I tapped him on the head, 
any more’n if I had shot him with biled beans. 
So, finding that, as luck would have it, my dug- 
out was jest under the bank, I told the Jones’s 
boys we had better foller him, as it was no use 
a-shootin’ at him. So we jumped into old Bets, 
and as she was a light sasserfrass kernoo, of my 
own makin’, we wasn’t no time a comin’ up with 
the creeter, which the dogs was worryin’ mon- 
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strous, Bose igspecially. He was a makin’ for 
the island, and wasn’t no great distance from it, 
when we came up to him; for the Arkansaw, 
though some for bends and sand-bars, ain’t no- 
thin’ to the Mississippi for wedth. We warn’t 
long in fixin’ the varmint. The dogs kept a 
duckin’ of him, and a hangin’ on to his hind 
quarters ontil he was well-nigh drownded, and 
one shot from Bill Jones seemed to fix him. Be- 
fore he had a chance to sink, I tied a rope to his 
neck, and in that way we pulled him ’long to 
the shore, the rope being fastened to the dug- 
out. As soon as we took persession of the bar, 
the dogs went onto the island, and by the time 
we landed, drat my pictur’, ef the dogs hadn’t 
struck a trail right spank on the sand-bars; and 
off they took to the cane, which wer about two 
hundred yards or so from the water. We jerked 
the dug-out up on to the shore, and left the dead 
bar a layin’ part in the water and part out, for 





ther bar, kept on to the dug-out, but when they 
got thar, darn my pictur’, ef it warn’t gone, bar 
and all. Well, you’d better b’lieve they was 
riled when they come back to me, and lowed 
how as somebody come and stole the dug-out 
and the bar, and you’d better b’lieve I was mad 
some too, but I told the boys to help me clean 
my bar, and then we would start out on a sarch, 
for it was too bad to lose my bar and the dug- 
out too, partikelarly the latter, as I loved her 
better ’en my gal. So we cleaned the bar, and 
Swung it to a saplin’ out of the reach of varmints, 
and was about sarchin’ for the dug-out, when 
the dogs got so warm we clean forgot all about 
it, and broke for the dogs, b’lievin’ about that 
time that the island was ’live with bar. 











the trail was warm, and we know’d the other 
bar warn’t fur. Well, we hadn’t got more’n to 
the cane, when we heerd the dogs a bayin and a 
fightin’. We crowded into the cane, and there 
we saw the varmint, a settin’ on his haunches, 
and a slappin’ the dogs right and left. I come 
up to about twenty feet of him, and jest as he 
raised to slap Bose, I gave him a feeler between 
his ribs, that made him howl and roll over. I 
know’d I had him, and had my knife into him 
afore he had time to recover from his surprise. 
He was a whopper; and I begun a cleanin’ of 
him right off. The boys helped to start his 
skin, and as we had enuf for one day, I told ’em 
they had better go to the dug-out, and clean the 
old he. The dogs follered, and off they went. 

‘¢ They hadn’t got mor’n half way to the dug- 
out, afore the dogs they struck another trail 
right spank in the sand agin, and off they put 
down the river. The boys, thinkin’ it was ano- 
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‘«‘ Afore we could come up with the dogs, they 
had took water, and had swum the island shute, 
and was off on the opposite side. But we come 
to the place whar there had been a desprit fight, 
and there laid two dogs with their intrails all 
igsposed, and they as dead as our skinned bar. 
I told the boys it would never do, and that bar 
must die. I know’d Bose would foller him, and 
I was determined that he should feel cold lead. 
So we rigged up a raft, and was soon over, for 
you know them shutes is deep, but narrer. 

‘‘ We traveled rapid, and went over a heap of 
ground, for the day was fine for wind, and we 
had a bottle of extra fine sperits. (Boys, hand 
round that licker.) We managed to keep in 
hearin’ of the dogs, but every now and then we 
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would overtake one of them, sometimes crippled 
and sometimes give out, until at last Bose was 
the only dog left, but he was a whole team by 
himself, and we know’d it. 

‘¢ So we follered him tell we come to the Post- 
oak hills, when we know’d the old feller must 
give in, as we had come nigh onto fifteen mile. 
At last we kept hearin’ Bose plainer and plainer, 
tell we come to a open stretch of woods, when, 
darn my pictur’, ef thar wasn’t the old he thet 





we thot we had left for dead, a draggin’ the dug- 
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out arter him, and Bose he a settin’ in it, and 
every onct and a while a jumpin’ out and a snap- 
pin’ at his heels.” 

The story was soon finished. They killed the 
bear, rescued the dug-out, and returned home in 
triumph with their two bears. The boys ex- 
pressed implicit belief in every word, when Un- 
cle Jake educed the moral of his tale in his own 
primitive style, ‘*Arter that, boys, I larned 
one thing, and that was, never to b’lieve my bar 
dead, till I had gutted him.” 
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BIDDY, WILL YE HAVE ME? 





BY EDWARD I. DIXON. 


Ir is often difficult to understand our Irish 
patients; so strangely do the tragic and the 
comic seem to be combined in their erratic na- 
tures. A scene I once witnessed will never be 
erased from my memory. I have repeatedly 
had my gravity overcome by it upon some serious 
occasions, and have more than once been obliged 
to hide my face in my hands, to pass muster as 
& Sane man. 

A young Irish girl, with a wild shriek and an 
‘¢ och hone, and ah, murther and hulla-loo—a— 
hulla-loo poor Terry! Ah! why did I tase ye?” 
burst into my office one evening, upsetting the 
servant, and actually laying hold of me with her 
hands, *‘ Ah! Docther, Docther—come now for 
the love of the mother that bore ye—come this 
minute; I’ve killed poor Terry, and never again 
shall I see him. Ah, murther! murther! why 
did I plague ye?” Trying in vain to calm her, 


I hastily drew on my boots, and almost ran after 


her to a wretched tenement some quarter of a 
mile off, and found the object of my patient’s 
solicitude alive and kicking, with his lungs in 
the best of order, standing on the stairs that 
led to his miserable chamber, with a broken 
scissors and a tea-cup in his hand, stirring busily 
the contents. It seems that he had been court- 
ing my fair guide, and after the period she had 
fixed for giving her final answer to his declara- 
tion, she had bantered him with a refusal, which 
her solicitude for his life plainly showed was far 
enough from her real intentions. Before she 
came for mé, he had swallowed an ounce of 
laudanum, which he had procured of an inju- 
dicious druggist, and was now mixing a powder 
which he had obtained from another, who, know- 
ing of his love affair, it will be seen acted more 
judiciously, as Terry let slip enough to show 
what he wanted to do with the “‘rat’s bane” for 
which he inquired; and Biddy, a true daughter 


of Eve, had made no secret in the neighborhood 
that she valued her charms beyond the poor fel- 
low’s bid. As soon as she came near him, he 
by some inopportune expression, re-excited her 
wrath, and she declared she wouldn’t have him 
‘if he went straight to the divil.” 

Poor Terry, in his red shirt and blue stock- 
ings, and an attitude of the grandest kind, but 
covering, as we soon found, a desperate purpose, 
flourished his tea-cup and stirred up its contents 
with the scissors, constantly exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah! 
Biddy, will ye have me?” ‘‘ Ye’ll have me now, 
will ye not?” ‘Divil a bit will I let the doc- 
ther come near me till ye say yes! shure, 
weren’t we childer together, and didn’t we take 
our pataties and butther-milk out of the same 
bowl, and yer mother that’s dead always said 
ye were to be my wife! and now ye’re kapin’ 
company with the dirty blackguard, Jemmy 
O’Conner: divil taak him for a spalpeen—ah! 
Biddy, will ye have me ?” ‘ 

Biddy’s blood was up at this disrespectful 
mention of Jemmy’s name, for he had a winning 
way with him, and she now declared with great 
earnestness ‘* she would never have him ;” when, 
with an awful gulp, poor Terry rolled up his 
eyes, and with a most impassioned, yet ludicrous 
look at her, drained the cup, and fell upon his 
knees on the step. Biddy fell down in strong 
hysterics! The whole affair. was so irresistibly 
ludicrous that I could scarce forbear shouting 
with laughter. On observing the ounce botile, 
however, labeled laudanum,” and looking into 
the bottom of the tea-cup and finding a white 
powder, I went to the druggist’s on the corner 
to see what it was, and to send his boy for my 
stomach-pump, and procure a chemical remedy 
also, should it really prove to be arsenic. 

To my great relief he informed me that he 





had given Terry a quantity of chalk and eight 
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grains of tartar emetic! as he said he was al- 
yeady in possession of the ounce of laudanum, 
and all the neighbors knew that Biddy had 
driven him almost mad by flirting with Jemmy 
O’Connor. The young man had judiciously told 
him that the powder would make the laudanum 
sure to operate effectually. Terry inquired 
carefully, ‘‘ how long it would take,” and bagged 
all for use when the refusal should come. 

My course was now clear; I was in for sport. 
Sending the druggist’s clerk for my stomach- 
pump, in case the emetic should not operate, I 
awaited the result; for eight grains of tartar 
emetic, taken at a dose, would almost vomit the 
potatoes out ofa bag. As for Biddy, I let her 
lie, for I thought she suffered justly. My heart 


if I didn’t give into ye too soon. 
dear Terry! only live, and I’ll go to the end of 


And Terry, 


the world for ye! Ah! what would my poor 
mother say if she was here? Och! hone, och! 
hone; docther, now, and what are ye doin’? 
A purty docther ye are; and ye pumped out 
yer own countryman, that didn’t die sure, and 
he tuk twice as much as poor Terry. Up 
wid ye now, and use the black pipe ye put down 
the poor craythur’s throat over the way last 
summer. I'd take it meself, if ’twould do; but 
God knows whether I’d be worth the trouble.” 
As Terry had not yet cast up his accounts, 
and the stomach-pump, all bright and glittering, 











was always very tender toward the sex, and I 
generally expected a ‘fellow feelin’.” 

In a short time it became evident that Terry’s 
stomach was not so tough as his will; and he 
began to intermingle long and portentous sighs 
with his prayers, and to perspire freely. I gave 
him a wide berth, for I knew what was coming; 
and I was anxious Biddy should revive time 
enough to witness his grand effort, for I ex- 
pected more fun. But Terry was tough and 
held out. Shortly she revived, and suddenly 
starting up ran toward him. 

“Ah! Terry, Terry! dear Terry! I’ll have 
ye. Yes, I will; and I don’t care who hears 
me. I always loved ye; but that divil’s baby, 
Meg, always kept tellin’ me ye’d love me betther 





was at hand, I determined to make a little more 
capital out of the case; and thrusting the long, 
flexible India-rubber tube down poor Terry’s 
throat, with his teeth separated by means of a 
stick, and his head between my knees, I soon 
had the satisfaction of depositing the laudanum 
and emetic, in the swill-pail, the only article of 
the toilet at‘hand. 

After years proved Terry and Biddy most 
loving companions. He never, even when drunk, 
more than threatened her ‘“‘ wid a batin;” and 
she never forgave ‘‘that divil’s baby,” poor 
Meg, for her cruel experiment on her heroic and 
devoted Terry. 
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THE JET RING. 


BY PARKE CLIFTON. 


‘‘Now, Aunt Edith,” said I, after I had 
finished looking over all her old-fashioned jew- 
elry, ‘‘open your heart, and give your sweet 
niece—who loves you so much—this handsome 
jet ring.” 

‘¢ No, no, child,” said my aunt, “‘I wouldn’t 
part with it on any account.” 

‘*Why not?” asked I, for I know my aunt 
cared little for such articles—not half so much 
as her niece did. 

‘‘If you have the patience to listen to a long 
story, I’ll tell you why I can’t part with it,” re- 
plied she, with one of her peculiar, sad smiles; 
and I assented most readily, for I loved my 
aunt’s recollections of by-gone days. So she 
began, and with the exception of a few extraor- 
dinary gestures that accompanied its delivery, 
and a few uncommon expressions that were 
scattered through, as if they fell from a pepper- 
box that had few holes, and they far apart, I 
give it, not word for word, but thought for 
thought. 

‘¢When I married your uncle,” said she, ‘I 
was, what the people of St. Louis termed a fast 
young lady; and, as your uncle was a little fast 
himself, I think we suited each other admirably, 
for I loved him dearly, and always placed the 
greatest confidence in every thing he said and 
did.” 

Then followed a little sermon on how neces- 
sary confidence is to produce true happiness in 
the married state, which I omit for the sake of 
my readers. 

‘‘We lived,” continued she, ‘in a beautiful 
cottage, in St. Louis, and for the first four win- 
ters after my marriage, I was perfectly happy. 
The fifth winter, however, began to approach, 
and all St. Louis was thrown into a hubbub by 
the announcement that Mrs. William Wildfire 
was about to give her first grand entertainment 
in that city. This news was soon confirmed by 
the appearance of quantities of small perfumed 
notes, requesting ‘The pleasure of Mrs. ’s 
company at a fancy ball, for Wednesday evening, 
January 16tb, at nine.’ Your uncle and I were 
among the invited guests, and no one anticipated 
more pleasure than we. During the month pre- 
vious to the expected ball, poor Harry had been 
quite sick—lI think it was a tendency of rush of 
blood to the head—and if he took wine, the 
effects were always a little unpleasant, and I 
was fearful they might prove dangerous. Three 
weeks elapsed, and only one remained before 
the grand affair was to come off, when I sud- 





denly experienced a strong desire to remain at 
home, on the eventful night, until my husband 
had departed, and then follow him, in some 
strange disguise, and see for myself what took 
place in my absence. How the idea got posses- 
sion of me, I didn’t know ; however, I arranged 
every thing, and my husband knew nothing 
about it. 

“The 16th of January arrived, and all day I 
complained of a bad headache, a mere ruse to 
accomplish my designs in the evening. As night 
advanced, my headache became worse, and I re- 
tired to my room before tea, surrounded myself 
with blankets, head-bandages, and vials of me- 
dicine, and then awaited the arrival of my hus- 
band—who always sought me out, if I was not 
down stairs to meet him, when he returned from 
his business. At last he came, and when he saw 
me, he started, expressed his astonishment at 
my appearance, and said— 

‘¢*Why, Edith, this wont do, you must get 
well immediately, and go to-night, for I am not 
going without you.’ 

**I told him that my head was much worse, 
and that it would be impossible for me to accom- 
pany him, and wound up by insisting that he 
should go, see every thing, and give me a flour- 
ishing account on his return. He hesitated, 
but at last, overcome by my entreaties, he pro- 
mised to go—so I sank back on my pillows, 
satisfied with the arrangement. 

‘Nine o’clock came, and my husband’s car- 
riage was at the door, and yet he was not quite 
ready. I hurried him as much as possible, for 
I was fearful that he would give up going at the 
eleventh hour, and then all my plotting and 
contriving would have proved vain—and I had 
no inclination to let such a fine opportunity pass, 
without making the best of it. He was dressed 
as a descendant of Mahomet, with the usual 
green turban on his head. As he bent over me, 
to say good-bye, he took from his pocket a small 
box, and tossed it into my hand, saying ~ 

‘*¢T had almost forgotten to give it to you, 
my pet; I hope it will compensate for your 
staying at home to-night.’ 

**T smiled, took off the lid, and found that 
identical jet ring, which, after I had admired suf- 
ficiently, I thanked him for, and requested that 
he would put it on my finger—which he did. 
He then said good-bye, and started for the door, 
when I suddenly remembered that I had forgot- 
ten a most important part of my scheme. 

‘¢¢Oh, Harry!’ screamed I, entirely forgetting 
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that I was playing the part of a sick lady, who 
was inflicted with a terrible headache, ‘oh, 
Harry! come here!—one moment!’ He re- 
entered the room, and I said, in my most per- 
suasive manner, ‘Promise me, dear, wont you, 
not to touch a drop of wine to-night ?’ 

‘«« He hesitated, passed his hand over my head, 
bandages and all, and then said— 

s¢+Now, you are not going to be so cruel, as 
to deprive me of your company, and my wine, 
too ?’ 

‘¢¢Indeed, Iam; for you know how bad it is 
for you to drink? Qh, Harry!’ said I, growing 
more serious, ‘ you really must promise me that 
you wont touch a drop to-night, or else I cannot 
stay at home with any comfort.’ 

‘‘He immediately promised me solemnly that 
he would do as I wished, and once more started 
for the door. 

‘“*Now, don’t forget, Harry,” said I. 
he answered— 

‘¢ « Indeed, my love, I will not.” 

‘‘No sooner had the sound of my husband’s 
footsteps died away, than I sprang from my 
couch, and ringing my bell, prepared to dress 
for the fancy ball. In a few minutes, with the 
assistance of my maid, I was ready—and I would 
have defied any one to have recognized me. In 
order to make me more certain of success, be- 
neath the ample folds of a monk’s robe, I drew 
my feet into a pair of my husband's boots. 
Thus equipped, and having removed the jet ring, 
for fear that it would be recognized by Harry, 
I soon found myself whirling through the street 
in the direction of Mrs. Wildfire’s lofty mansion. 
I scarcely remember how I succeeded in getting 
into the rooms that contained the assembled 
guests, but in a few moments I found myself 
side by side with a masked individual, who wore 
a green turban. In an instant I recognized him, 
and a few words on different topics passed be- 
tween us. I then turned away, determined to 
wait until supper was announced, before I had 
any further conversation with him. 

‘‘In the interval, I made love to a young 
bride, in a most affectionate manner, which in- 
censed her husband; and I accidently overheard, 
much to my amusement, the following conversa- 
tion between him and another gentleman. 

‘**¢T]l kick that fellow down stairs, if that 
continues much longer.’ 

‘¢* Hush, my dear man, it may be a woman, 
for what you know.’ 

‘‘*No such thing—any way, I’ll soon find 
out.’ 

‘‘And sure enough, he passed me in a short 
time, and managed, as it were accidentally, to 
give my robe a slight elevation, which disclosed 
to his view a pair of heeled-boots. He immedi- 
ately demanded my name, which I gave him, 


And 








taking good care to get one that I had never 
heard before, upon which he gave me a card 
with his name and residence, and desired to 
know where he could find me; I promptly re- 
plied, ‘No. 83, Planters’ House.’ Just then 
supper was announced, and I soon found myself 
in the refreshment room, standing by my hus- 
band. With a familiar clap on the shoulder, and 
a disguised voice, I said— 

** «Look here, old fellow, let’s have a glass.’ 

‘*To my confusion, he assented. And, oh, 
Nannie! it was not the only one he took that 
evening. I watched him closely—I saw him 
press the wine-cup to his lips time and again, 
and at last, unable to resist, I stepped up and 
said, imitating as much as possible, considering 
my state of feelings, the voice and manner of a 
man— 

‘¢¢ Look here, you’re going it strong to-night, 
a Ae 

‘‘ He turned and said, ‘’Pshaw, if I once take 
a glass, I always have to take fifty others to 
keep it company,’ so he poured out another, and 
drank to my health. 

‘Oh, Nannie! tHen I made my way from 
Mrs. Wildfire’s as soon as possible, sick at heart, 
at the thought that J had been the first one who 
had tempted my own husband to take wine, con- 
trary to his promise, and when I knew so well what 
would follow. Long before a green turban entered 
the door of my room, I had retired for the night. 
I roused up as he came in, and an evil spirit 
tempting me, nearly the first words I said, were, 

‘¢¢ Harry, dear, I hope you kept your promise 
—I hope you did not touch any wine ?’ 

‘¢¢Pshaw, Edith,’ was the answer, ‘I told you 
I wouldn’t, and I didn’t.’ 

«¢ And as he bent down to kiss me, I smelt the 
brandy on his lips. 

‘«¢Harry, Harry,’ said I, ‘you have been 
drinking.’ 

‘¢ ¢7 haven’t,’ said he, ‘ on my honor, J haven’t.’ 

‘¢T said not another word, but all that night, 
as I listened to his heavy breathing, thousands 
of little voices whispered to me in the stillness 
of that dark night—‘ You tempted your own hus- 
band to drink—on your head rest the evils!’ 

‘‘You know what followed,” continued my 
aunt, ‘how ill he became—how I told him, one 
day, when he appeared better, all about the 
fancy ball, and my going to it, how very re- 
proachful he looked—and how, as weeks passed 
on, he grew worse and worse, and then he died. 
Oh, child! child! do you wonder that I would 
not part with that ring—that ring that I never 
had on before that terrible night, or since. Oh, 


Nannie! I was so miserable, so very miserable, 
that though twenty long, long weary years have 
since elapsed, it is all before me as vividly now as 
then.” 
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My aunt stopped, and I replaced the ring, 
overcome with sad emotions, in her casket. The 
jet seemed even darker than when first I looked 
upon it—perhaps it was the black shadow in my 
heart, that cast its reflection on its surface. 

I never have asked my aunt what became of 


——__ 


the gentleman who intended to challenge her. | 
have often wished to know, but have not asked, 
fearful of starting too sad a train of thought, 
so—trusting that some happy accident may one 
day disclose to me the result—I cease, with the 
firm desire, that the jet ring may yet be mine. 








THE B 


RIDAL. 


BY HENRY 


J. SARGENT. 


Who lifts the frozen latch to-night ? 

Whose hair and beard are snowy-white ? 

Whose eyes, like meteors flashing bright, 
Light up that phantom form? 

Full fifty years the minstrel hoary 

Hath chanted legendary story, 

Of old Norwegia’s love and glory, 
Through sunshine and through storm. 


A harp antique his shoulders bore, 
The silent strings were frosted o’er— 
And staggering across the floor, 
As wearied with his task— 
Wildly he stared, as if from fear 
Some ghost would suddenly appear— 
Then chattered to himself, “not here!” 
But who they durst not ask. 


So wild his tone, so weird his form, 
They cluster round the ingle warm, 
And tremble as the wintry storm 
Soundeth its dismal knell! 
Nor soon, alas! shall pass away 
The vision of that harper gray, 
From those who listened to his lay, 
Soul-saddened by the spell! 


“List to my chant,” he said, “ the last. 
The dream is solved, the die is cast! 
*Tis now the present, and the past— 

The future may not be! 
Across the plain—through forest drear— 
By the lone crag below the mere, 
An icy hand hath led me here! 

A hand I could not see. 


‘‘By Droutheim fiord—o’er Udrig’s steep, 
Down which the chamois dare not leap— 
Where but the gray old lichens creep, 
And shadows of the eagles sweep, 
Our march terrific did we keep, 
Hurrying the tempest by! 
On! with the same wild, maniac haste, 
The blindning hurricane we faced ! 
Like ogres, through the dreary waste, 
In silence dread we madly paced, 
With rigid fingers interlaced, 
That icy hand and I! 


“We met the Storm-King on his way! 
He whistled! and his chargers gray 





Responded with a thrilling neigh, 
And shook the feathery, sparkling spray 
From each loose mane! 
Fierce as the eagle—and as fleet— 
They scattered from their ice-shod feet 
The curdling hail and driving sleet. 
He comes! he comes! I hear it beat 
Against the pane! 


“*T would seem most fit, on such a night, 
To sing of weapons flashing bright, 
And helm of steel, and belted knight— 
Of trophies won in deadly fight— 

Of war—and strife! 
Of one whom high emprise did move ; 
Some earnest, faithful heart, which strove 
At tilt and tournament, to prove 
Its fealty to its own true love, 

At cost of life! 


* But not to-night responds the string 
To belted knight or courtly ring ; 
A holier tribute do I bring— 

A sadder theme. 
And tears shall flow, and hearts beat time 
To the deep meaning of my rhyme— 
Which, like a consecrated chime, 

Shall haply seem.” 


See, how the fire’s genial blaze 

Re-lights the glow of happier days! 

His brilliant eyes flash back the rays; 
And rising now— 

With voice attuned to maiden’s wrong, 

Sad as the widowed Bul-bul’s song, 

He sighed, “‘ to-night the chords belong 
Unto a broken vow! 


“‘To-night that vow shall be re-said, 
The living plighted to the dead! 
The bridal service shall be read 

In Were-wold vale !” 
Right startled were the company, 
The harper’s baggard look to see— 
So like a spectre seeméd he, 

So wan and pale. 


Then moaned he, as with sentient hand, 
A prelude—soft, subdued, yet grand— 
Of memories of his native land, 

In other years. 











THERE NEVER WAS. 








At length, as if his very soul 

Had ta’en the harp from his control, 

The ancient minstrel of Ben Zoul 
Yielded to tears, 


He sang of one who false did prove; 
False to his plighted faith and love— 
A fable of a hawk, and dove, 
An eagle, and a hare. 
Yet named not he the maiden’s name— 
He stained no knight’s chivalric fame ; 
But chanted “ her’s it was, the blame, 
In that she was too fair !” 


And that “she died—as flowrets lone, 
The sun has ceased to shine upon 
Whose fragile leaflets, one by one, 
To earth are given. 
Whose fragrant memories glad the vale, 
And fill with odors sweet the gale 
On which their essence doth exhale, 
Reaching to Heaven !” 


He ceased—and in that breathless hall, 
A single snow-flake’s fleecy fall 
Had been a drum-beat to them all; 
Beneath that potent spell. 
See how the silver bubbles shine 
Upon the sparkling eldzer wein! 
Pledge each his darling, “mine, and thine!” 
One more, and then faréwell! 


To one it had a meaning deep— 

That faith, the lover failed to keep. 

The wailing north-wind’s fitful sweep 
Comes as a stifled groan, 

Unheeded, do the guests depart— 

He shudders with convulsive start, 








¢ 


At the loud beating of his heart, 
To find himself alone! 


Alone? who standeth by his side, 

In mantle white? a ghastly bride! 

And, lo! with icy ribbons tied, 
Her frosty hair! 

Her vesture, slightly parted, shows, 

Still clinging to its pure repose, 

A single flower—a withered rose— 
Meek emblem of despair! 


Her snoods are tangled by the gale! 
And, circling her bosom pale, 
A necklace of transparent hail— 
Her bridal ornament! 
The tiniest step, which she might take, 
Did cause the frozen beads to shake; 
She seemed a human rattlesnake ! 
Gliding where’er he went. 


The harper quakes with deathly fear. 

The maiden whispers in his ear, 

“Dear Love! ’tis better late than ne’er— 
I knew thou’dst come at last! 

Farewell awhile—I leave thee now; 

But we shall meet to-night, where thou 

Wilt wed me with that broken vow!” 

Then, mingling with the whirling snow, 
Into the night she passed ! 

The ghost-owl flits across the moor— 

The black wolf snuffles at the door— 

Bare feet are pattering on the floor! 
Avaunt! thou fearful dream! 

’Tis morn! beneath those wintry skies, 

With frozen memories in his eyes, 

His harp unstrung, the minstrel lies— 
The victim of his theme! 
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THERE NEVER WAS. 





BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 


THERE never was an earthly dream 
Of beauty and delight, 

That mingled not too soon with clouds, 
As sun-rays with the night, 

That faded not from that fond heart, 
Where once it loved to stray— 

And left that heart more desolate, 
For having felt its sway. 


There never was a glad bright eye, 
But it was dimmed with tears, 
Caused by such griefs as ever dull 
The sunshine of our years ; 
We look upon the sweetest flower— 
’Tis withered soon, and gone ; 
We gaze upon a star, to find 
But darkness where it shone. 





There never was a noble heart, 
A mind of worth and power, 

That had not, in this changing world, 
Pain, misery, for its dower ; 

The laurel on the brow hath hid 
From many a careless eye 

The secret of the soul within, 
Its blight and agony. 


There never was—there cannot be— 
On earth a precious spring, 

Whose waters to the fevered lip, 
Unfailing, we may bring; 

All changeth on this troubled shore, 
Or passeth from the sight— 

Oh! for that world where joy and peace 
Reign as eternal light! 
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LIFE! 





WHAT I8 IT? 





BY L’AIMIE. 


Wuar a field of thought opens to the contem- 
plative observer of his inner and outer existence! 
A merely casual looker-on must feel that we are 
‘*fearfully and wonderfully made;” and the in- 
quiry arises, what are we—whence are we—and 
whither are we going? We are conscious of 
physical and intellectual construction, of which 
no perfect imitation, or even a good resemblance 
has been made. True, the mechanism of animal 
bodies has furnished models to the curious ma- 
chinists, and to the devotees of art and science ; 
but how far short do they fall of the perfectness 
of design—the beautiful proportions and the ex- 
quisite finish which distinguish all the works of 
nature’s grand architect. 

‘¢What’s yet in this that bears the name of 
ife?”? Every object that meets the eye, from 
the most majestic to the tiniest, is teeming with 
the spirit of growth and motion: this we call 
Life. Involved in its mysterious affinities, is 
the ‘‘ Article of Death.” ‘In this life are hid 
more thousand deaths—and this, we fear, that 
makes these odds all even.” 

Then man, so beautifully formed in the image 
of his Creator—so wonderful in faculties—in 
aspiration and comprehension so like a god, has, 
in his nature, “hid more thousand deaths.” 
An innate principle, continually driving life’s 
machinery, till this ‘‘sensible warm motion be- 
comes a kneaded cold; and the delighted spirit” 
looks out upon the immense unknown, and 
shrinkingly clings to life as an experienced evil, 
rather than to launch upon the bleak uncertainty 
of Death—*‘ to go, we know not where; to lie in 
cold obstruction and to rot.” This is the shrink- 
ing of humanity from that great, untried change, 
called Death. And it is a natural dread, the 
offshoot of that “mortal sin original,” at the 
completion of which, earth trembled, nature 
groaned, sky muttering thunder, ‘some sad 
drops wept.” 

But, in every reflecting mind, there is a com- 
pensating principle—a ‘‘ pleasing hope—a fond 
desire—a longing after Immortality.” In con- 
firmation of this instinct, this innate conviction 
derived from inanimate life, Our Great Father 
has revealed to us ‘‘the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting.” In the Death, 

Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus Christ, 
‘‘Life and Immortality are brought to light,” 
and ‘‘Heaven is all lavish of strange gifts to 
man.” While all the glory belongs to God, 
‘¢ Man’s is the boundless bliss.” 

Man has been called ‘‘a religious animal.” 
The constitution of his whole nature inclines him 





to serious contemplation; but his thoughts 
‘‘roam in conjecture forlorn,” until the Divine 
ray of Revelation falls across their darkened 
pathway, and lights them to the source of Hope 
and Joy, giving the glorious assurance that it 
shall be well with the righteous. 

The conflicting exhibitions of man’s religious 
feelings and motives, as influencing his ambitious 
projects, presents a curious study to the moralist 
and metaphysician. Clovis, the founder of the 
Merovingian dynasty in France, it would seem, 
declared himself a convert to Christianity, ac- 
cording to some narrators uxoriously; others 
say, to promote his own political advancement; 
perhaps both motives had sway in his decision. 
It appears that no policy could have brought 
about so effectually the results aimed at. 

The Emperor Charles V., yielding to the dark 
superstition which enshrouded our divine reli- 
gion in that dark period of the world’s history, 
sought to obviate the fear of death, with which 
he was possessed, by self-inflicted penance, and 
religious seclusion in a Spanish monastery. 

The graphic description of this event, by Dr. 
Robertson, is well calculated to set the imagina- 
tion all a-glow. Having considered it one of the 
most remarkable acts of self-abnegation that the 
world has ever witnessed, an extravagant and 
romantic interest took possession of my fancy. 

The greatest monarch of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—sovereign of central and peninsular Europe 
—eminent in ALL that constitutes the greatness 
of great men in public life, abdicating thrones 
for religious retirement, presented a rare and 
imposing spectacle to an admiring world. 

In all scenery, it is perhaps a truism, that 
‘‘distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
This is particularly true of the ‘Cloister Life of 
Charles V.” A perusal of his habits and modes 
of living during the three last years of his life, 
as copied from various authentic documents, 
tends very much to destroy the illusion, thrown 
around his memory by the mists of religious 
fanaticism, and the lapse of three hundred 
years. 

Broken in health and depressed in spirits, he 
had reached the culminating point of his splen- 
did fortunes, and his grand career seemed hasten- 
ing to its finale. Embarrassments were hedging 
his way, and the future gave no promise that his 
decaying fortunes might be retrieved. This 
seemed to be the moment for carrying into effect 
a plan which he had contemplated for more than 
twenty years. His queen and himself had agreed 
that, after their children should all be established 
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in life, themselves would spend life’s evening in 
monastic seclusion. 

From his ancestry, both Austrian and Spanish, 
he seems to have inherited a melancholic tem- 
perament, which inclined him to sad and gloomy 
depression. The age in which he lived was con- 
trolled by superstition and religious infatuation. 
What priestly craft dictated, few were so hardy 
as to contradict, or even to distrust. 

After forty years’ experience of public and 
imperial life—twenty cf which he had lived in 
widowhood—with feeble health and crushed 
hopes, he sought the Cloisters of Yuste, in Es- 
tramadura. Here he professed to seek for repose 
between the world and the grave, that by medi- 
tation and church-imposed penances, he might 
prepare for that great change, which comes 
alike to all. 

Unquestionably the change in his household 
establishment was very great; but his mode of 
life does not accord with the ideas generally en- 
tertained of religious asceticism. 

A part of the monastery had been fitted up by 
his own instructions, and was called ‘* The 
Palace,” by way of distinction. His attendants, 
a considerable retinue, were all Flemings who 
had accompanied him from the Netherlands, his 
native country ; and who affected a superiority 
to the friars, with whom their intercourse was 
by no means harmonious. By himself, in his 
dispatches, and by all who approached him he 
was styled ‘* Emperor.” 

His powerful intellect was constantly employ- 
ed upon the changing phases of European poli- 
tics. His sisters were queens-dowager—his 
daughter Regent of Spain, and his son emperor ; 
but they all sent their dispatches to him; and 
before acting upon any business of moment he 
was always consulted, and seemed to claim this 
deference as his right. 

A bigot in his religious views, he indulged 
the most virulent animosity to the principles of 
the Reformation, and openly expressed his re- 
gret that he had suffered Luther to escape the 
punishment due to his heresy. 

He never assumed the friar’s hood, nor became 
a member of their fraternity by profession, but 
seems to have lived among them in accordance 
with his own native tastes, which were rather 
simple than otherwise. He was a devotee of 
Nature, and had special enjoyment in rural 
scenery and woodland sports. Floriculture was 
also a favorite recreation ; to which he added an 
excessive fondntss for domesticated pets. He 
was a devotee of the fine arts, particularly music 
and paintings, in both of which he was a con- 
noisseur,. 

At an early age he married Isabella of Portu- 
gal, and was a devoted, loving husband during 
her life, and fondly cherished her memory to 








the last moment of his own, holding in his dead 
hand her, miniature picture, which had been his 
solace through twenty long years of widowed 
life. 

As a father he was affectionate and self- 
sacrificing ; instead of gratifying his ambition 
by his own aggrandizement, every thing was de- 
clined in favor of his children and his sisters. 
He even transferred the throne of England, 
which was offered to him with the hand of Mary 
Tudor, to his son Philip II., whose acceptance 
and subsequent career certainly shed no glory 
upon that page of English history which records 
his reign. Asa master he was kind and con- 
siderate ; to his friends faithful and apprecia- 
tive. Several, who were in humble spheres, 
were remembered kindly, and provided for in 
his will. 

This document presents a curious study, and 
will surprise those who think of Charles as a 
religeuse, living and dying in the odor of sanctity, 
according to conventual rules and usages. 

From Holland he brought a large quantity of 
very rich tapestry, with which his rooms were 
sometimes hung; occasionally a black drapery 
was substituted. Besides many articles of vertu, 
such as drawings, paintings, crucifixes, statuary, 
reliques, set in precious woods, stones, metals, 
etc., etc. The plate of his chapel, chamber, 
pantry, cellar, larder, dispensary and wax-room 
amounted to 1461 marks, or 11,688 ounces: 
nearly $200,000. 

His library contained thirty-one volumes, de- 
scribed as bound in crimson velvet, with silver 
clasps and mountings. In this nineteenth cen- 
tury such a library appears insignificant enough: 
but it must be remembered that Charles died in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, in the clos- 
ing day of the ‘Dark Age,” and the dawning 
of that which gave to the world the ‘ Art pre- 
servative of all Arts.” We who bask in its me- 
ridian blaze, enjoy literary facilities, which the 
wildest enthusiasm could not then have dreamed 
of. 

But to the imperial will:—Charles’ bed- 
chamber was furnished ‘‘ with two beds, sixteen 
blankets, fourteen feather bolsters, thirty-seven 
pillows, with much Holland bed-linen. Several 
chairs covered with black velvet, and garnished 
with nails. His own arm-chair had six cushions 
and a footstool, besides one chair in which he 
was carried about with staves.” 

Among other things his wardrobe contained 
‘sixteen long robes, lined with eider-down, er- 
mine, Tunis kid-skin, or velvet.” 

In his stables were ‘six mules and one horse 
—one of the mules was chestnut color, and called 
Cardinala. He had two litters, one lined with 
black velvet, mounted with steel; the other was 
covered with leather and lined with serge.” 
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Now for an ex-emperor, or even a private gen- 
tlemen, all these luxurious appliances, and even 
more, would claim no notice, unless it might be 
for their scantiness for such a personage. But 
such an establishment, with its cognate indul- 
gences, is certainly opposed to our pre-conceived 
notions of monastic life. This is supposed to 
require severe personal penance and austerities, 
to secure acceptance with the Most High. 

Charles observed all the rituals of the church 
with solemn earnestness: he fasted strictly on 
all those occasions prescribed by her authority, 
but at all other times he indulged excessively 
in such meats and drinks as were pronounced 
injurious by his physicians, of whom one or 
more were kept in constant attendance, watch- 
ing and administering sedatives, to counteract 
the continual violence done to his digestive or- 
gans. To him may be justly applied the epi- 
thets epicure and gourmand; both of which are 
incompatible with the simple teachings of nature 
and the moral precepts of the Bible. Whatever 
others may do, Christians should let their ‘*mo- 
deration be known to all.” 

It seems difficult to reconcile such inconsist- 
encies and contrarieties of character, with the 
simplicity of the gospel—and yet Charles ex- 
hibited, in an eminent degree, many of those 
characteristics which most exalt and adorn hu- 
manity. Religious veneration and enthusiasm 
were prominent elements in his character; but 
instead of producing in perfection the fruits of 
holiness—Faith, Hope and Charity, which are 
the legitimate product of Christian principles— 
they were distorted in the germ by the blighting 
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influence of bigotry and superstition. He not 
only countenanced those terrible persecutions, 
in which so many millions were barbarously 
murdered, but he encouraged and sustained the 
Inquisition in its work of bloody butchery. His 
dying injunction to his son Philip was, not to 
spare the Heresy, as he designated the Reforma- 
tion of Luther, nor those who embraced it, 
How this command was observed has been re- 
corded by History’s pen, and leaves an eternal 
blot upon the page consecrated to that period. 

His domestic life presents a brighter obverse, 
He cherished the memory of his wife with an 
ardor that sayors of the romantic—was a fond, 
affectionate and just father—extending his re- 
gards and parental care to a natural son, Don 
John of Austria—was warm and demonstrative 
in his friendships, and carefully provided for his 
servants. 

To satisfy an unenlightened, restless con- 
science, he professed to renounce the world, by 
religious retirement, according to the usage of 
that age, but he subjected himself to a merely 
nominal seclusion, occasional self-inflieted flagel- 
lations, accompanied by prayers and masses. 
By occasional fastings, he thought to obviate 
the scandal of his gormandism, which, unques- 
tionably, induced disease that removed him from 
life and its duties while yet in his prime. 

Charles V. died on the 21st September, 1558, 
at the age of 58 years, having been born in the 
first year of the sixteenth century. Estramadura 
and Romanism still exult, as they claim the 
last years of this imperial exile from life’s cares 
and duties. 





THE UNSEEN GHOSTS. 


Or late years, practical life has produced its 
invariable reaction, and the intense forcing of 
the material element into life, has induced those 
with whom the spiritual and ideal is as neces- 
sary as daily bread, to return with singular 
unanimity into what a reviewer in the Dublin 
University Magazine calls ‘‘the ghost-haunted 
paths trodden by our ancestors.” This, of 
course, has produced a wonderful renewal of 
strange old stories and remarkable legends— 
many of them of a truly puzzling and bewilder- 
ing nature. Among the most extraordinary 
which we have lately encountered, is the follow- 
ing, from Household Words, which appears 
there without comment—but which we recall in 
its leading features as a story which caused an 
intense excitement many years ago by the cir- 
cumstantial and minute details, which were 
given to establish its truth. 





‘*Some twenty years ago, a rich West India 
merchant, a Mr. Walderburn, purchased an 
estate in the county of Kent, and went thither 
to reside with his wife and family ; such family 
consisting of two sons and two daughters, all of 
whom were grown up. 

The house on the estate was a fine old mansion 
in the Elizabethan style of architecture, and the 
grounds by which it was surrounded, were laid 
out with great care and in excellent taste. The 
property had belonged originally to.a baronet, 
who had distinguished himself in political life. 
So perfect a property was never purchased for 
sosmallasum. The house and grounds—known 
as Carlville—together with one hundred acres of 
arable land, were knocked down by the illustri- 
ous George Robins, for nine thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, 

The estate had been in the possession of its 
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late owner’s family for upward of two hundred 
years. In that house had been born several 
eminent military men, a naval hero, a very dis- 
tinguished lawyer, a statesman of no ordinary 
repute, and a lady celebrated for her remarka- 
ble beauty and her wit. 

It was in the autumn that Mr. Walderburn 
took possession of Carlville, and a number of 
guests were invited to inaugurate the event. 
The elder son of Mr. Walderburn was in the 
army, and brought with him several officers of his 
regiment. The younger son was at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and was accompanied to his 
father’s new home by three intimate college 
friends. The Misses Walderburn had also their 
especial favorites; and they too journeyed to 
Carlville. A merrier party it would be difficult 
to imagine. 

On the evening of the third day, when the 
ladies had just risen from the dinner-table, and 
retired to the drawing-room, the sound of car- 
riage-wheels, and presently a loud rapping at 
the door, were distinctly heard. As no visitor 
was expected, this startled the host; who, find- 
ing that no one had been announced, was tempted 
to inquire of the footman— 

“Who was that ?” 

‘No one, sir,” was the reply. 

“Did you hear a rap at the door ?” 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*Did you open the door ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘Did you not see any one ?” 

‘No one, sir.” 

‘Very strange!” ejaculated Mr. Walderburn, 
passing round the bottles which were standing 
before him. 

In another five minutes there was heard, for 
the second time, a sound of carriage-wheels, fol- 
lowed by a vigorous rapping at the door, which 
was opened. But the footman saw no one, and 
conveyed this information to his master, without 
waiting to be questioned. 

Mr. Walderburn, his sons, and his guests, 
were at a loss to comprehend the matter. There 
were three young gentlemen living at Glenpark, 
(an estate near Carlville,) who were just then 
under a cloud, in consequence of having com- 
mitted sundry irregularities during the absence 
of their mother and sisters on the continent. 
These young gentiemen (the eldest was four- 
and-twenty, and the youngest just of age) were 
fond of practical joking; and to their account 
this rapping at the door was laid. While the 
stupidity of such conduct was being remarked 
upon, there came, for the third time, the sound 
of carriage-wheels, followed by a very loud rap- 
ping. On this occasion, Mr. Walderburn sprang 
up and went out, determined to catch and se- 
verely punish these senseless intruders. The 





younger son, armed with a stick, ran round by 
the back way to cut off the retreat of the vehicle, 
while the elder son opened the hall door. It 
was a brilliant moonlight night, but no carriage 
nor any person was to be seen. 

Mr. Walderburn’s sons stood in front of the 
mansion, discoursing on the oddness of the re- 
cent proceeding. That a human hand had 
rapped at the door, there was no sort of doubt 
in their minds, and that the sound they had 
heard previously to the rapping, was the sound 
of carriage-wheels and the tramp of horses, they 
were equally certain. In order to be prepared 
for the next visit, they crouched down and 
secreted themselves behind alargeshrub. They 
had not been in this position for more than five 
minutes, when a sound of wheels and of horses’ 
hoofs induced them to look around them earnest- 
ly and intently. They saw nothing—but they 
heard a carriage pulled up at the door, the steps 
let down, then the rapping at the door, the rust- 
ling of silk dresses, the steps put up again, and 
the moving away of the carriage toward the 
stables. 

None of the Walderburn family were timid 
people, or believers in ghosts. The young men, 
therefore, without scruple, went into the draw- 
ing-room, where all the inmates of the house 
were now assembled, and made known what had 
occurred. As is usually the case on such occa- 
sions, their statement was received with laughter 
and incredulity. 

And now there came another rapping at the 
door, and the big footman, who had heard the 
young masters’ report in the drawing-room, 
trembled:so violently, that the cups and saucers 
on the tray which he was handing around began 
to reel, dance, and stagger. 

‘« Listen!” said the elder son of Mr. Walder- 
burn. 

All listened, and distinctly heard the sound of 
carriage-wheels and of horses’ hoofs. 

There was a huge portico before the front door 
of the mansion, and on the top thereof a balcony. 
Thence the eye could command the sight of any 
vehicle coming in or going out of either of the 
great gates. Thither the whole party repaired 
to look for the ghosts. 

It was not long before the noises already de- 
scribed were again heard, but nothing could be 
seen. Every one now set to work to divine the 
cause of these supernatural sounds. One said 
that it was the wind through the trees; ano- 
ther, that there must be a drain under the pre- 
mises inhabited by rats; a third suggested dis- 
dant thunder, and so on. But then there was 
the rapping at the door by invisible hands. 
And for this, every body was equally at a loss 
to account. 

This rapping and arrival of invisible carriage, 
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was continued till about half-past ten. It then 
ceased, and gave way to sounds more superna- 
tural still. There arose a sound of subdued 
music through the mansion. It was no delusion. 
Every one heard it—servants included—heard it 
distinctly, and could follow the old tunes to 
which our forefathers used to dance. And some, 
who listened most attentively, declared that they 
could hear the movement of feet in several of 
the rooms and upon ‘the stairs. 

Retiring to rest while these noises continued, 
was out of the question, and the whole party re- 
mained up, speculating, surmising, and wonder- 
ing. Toward daylight the sound of the music 
ceased, and then came the noise which always 
attends the breaking-up of a ball. Shutting of 
carriage-doors, moving onward of horses, etc. 
The reader must understand, however, that 
throughout the whole of these extraordinary 
noises the sound of the human voice was never 
heard; and, as already stated, nothing whatever 
was seen. 

Daylight put an end to any alarm that had 
crept amongst the members of the party at Carl- 
ville, and the majority went to rest. 

The evil consequences of the past night’s 
events were speedily manifested. The female 
servants, one and all, wished to leave the service. 
They would not, on any terms, they said, remain 
in a house that was haunted. They insisted on 
going at once, being quite prepared to forfeit 
their wages, if that step should be taken. The 
maids of the lady-visitors also declared that they 
would rather not remain another night; and this 
was an excellent reason for the lady-visitors 
themselves, who were really frightened, to re- 
move from Carlville. Ina word, before the day 
had passed, Carlville was left to the members of 
the Walderburn family, and a few of the men- 
servants. 

Night came, and all was as still as the grave. 
No sound of carriage, no noise of any sort or 
kind. The Walderburns, who were strong- 
minded people, began to reason on the matter, 
and came to the conclusion that the impressions 
of the past night were mere delusions, that the 
imagination of one person in the first instance 
had fired the imagination of the rest, and that then 
the idea had become a fixed idea with all. New 
female-servants were engaged from a town ten 
miles distant, and the establishment of Carlville 
was once more perfect in every particular. 

The gentlefolks in the vicinity now began to 
call upon the Walderburns, who were anxious to 
question them about the supernatural noises, 
which still stole over their minds; but somehow 
or other, they felt ashamed to do so, especially 
as there had been no recurrence of these noises. 
Amongst others who called at Carlville, was Mr. 
Estrelle, a very gentlemanlike and clever man, 





of about thirty years of age. The Walderburn 
family were charmed with him, and the sons 
especially cultivated his acquaintance. 

One day the conversation happening to turn 
upon the estate Carlville and its late proprietor, 
Mr. Estrelle spoke as follows :— 

‘Qld Sir Hugh was something more than ec- 
centric. He was at timesinsane. Conscious of 
being so, he retired from public life and came 
down here to live. He held aloof from all the 
families in the neighborhood. I was the only 
person whose visits he received, and I frequently 
dined with him. He had always covers laid 
for twenty, even when he dined alone. The 
fact was, he used to say that he never knew 
when his guests would, or would not come. 
Especially the ladies. I should mention that 
these guests to whom Sir Hugh attended, were 
shadows—imaginary guests to whom he would 
introduce you, with all the formality imagina- 
ble.” 

‘*Was Sir Hugh imbecile ?” 

‘*No,” replied Mr. Estrelle. ‘‘On the con- 
trary. He was an extremely able man to the 
last, and his language in conversation was of the 
most vivacious and polished character. Sir 
Hugh was the very opposite to a bore; even at 
one of his ghost dinner parties, or ghost balls, 
or ghost breakfasts, at all of which I have been 
and acted.” 

‘* How acted ?” 

‘‘Sir Hugh would point out to me the lady 
whom I was to conduct to the table, and would 
appoint the place of every one at the board. 
Strange to say, every lady or gentleman guest, 
whose name he mentioned, was dead. That Sir 
Hugh, in his imagination, saw them, there could 
be no doubt. The servants, of course, humored 
this odd fancy of their master’s, and waited on 
his imaginary guests, as though they had been 
living flesh and blood. I, too, used to humor 
him, by addressing Lord George This, or Lady 
Mary That, across the table. Sometimes Sir 
Hugh would sit at the top of the long table, and 
put me at the bottom, and at that distance, and 
in a tone appropriate to the distance, invite me, 
in my turn, to take wine with him. No gentle- 
man ever did the honor of the table with more 
grace and bearing, while his flow of witty anec- 
dote was unceasing, and never stale or tedious. 
Curiously enough, he would frequently tell very 
amusing stories, which had for their burden the 
delusions of insane persons.” 

‘‘ But did you never hear the carriages come 
and go, and the music ?” inquired Mrs. Walder- 
burn. 

‘What carriages? what music?” said Mr. 
Estrelle. 

‘‘The carriages which brought the guests, 
and the music to which they danced.” 
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‘‘Never! I never saw nor heard any thing of to pay the rent, but live in it they would not— 


the kind, but attributed all that occurred to Sir 
Hugh’s madness. It was the only point upon 
which he was mad.” 

Mr. Estrelle was astounded when he heard 
from the Walderburns the particulars of the 
noises which were heard on the first night of 
their occupancy of the mansion. It was agreed, 
however, that the story should not gain currency, 
insomuch as it would aot only create a commo- 
tion in the neighborhood, but lessen the value 
of the property, perhaps. It was further ar- 
ranged, that, in the event of the shadowy vehi- 
cles again visiting the mansion, Mr. Estrelle 
should be summoned. 

Six weeks passed away, and not a sound was 
heard, save sounds for which every one could 
account; when, one night at half past nine, 
there came that loud and vigorous rapping which 
bespeaks the arrival of some important person- 
age. The Walderburn family, who were all in the 
drawing-room, involuntarily started. The lady 
of the house, very much agitated, rang the bell. 
The footman, pale and trembling, entered the 
room, and was requested to open the hall-door. 
This he refused to do, unless accompanied by 
some one. Mr. Walderburn and his sons went 
with him. There was no one at the door; but 
the rustling of silk dresses was again heard, and 
the other noises which have been already de- 
scribed. A groom was dispatched to Mr. Estrelle. 
He came and heard, as distinctly as every one 
else did, a repetition of what occurred on the 
first night, when the unseen ghosts looked in 
upon the Walderburn family. 

People may not believe in, or be afraid of 
ghosts, nevertheless it is far from pleasant to 
inhabit a house where airy nothings take such 
liberties with the knocker, and whose visits defy 
all calculation. Mr. Walderburn therefore de- 
termined on leaviffg Carlville, and advertised 
the property to be let. He was too conscientious, 
however, to do so, without informing a tenant 
who proposed, of the cause why the family va- 
cated so very desirable a residence. 

Notwithstanding this great drawback, as it 
was called, the mansion was let to a Mr. South- 
down: a gentleman who laughed to scorn the 
idea of a house being haunted, and who was so 
confident of the Walderburn family being under 
a delusion, that he took it on lease for three 
years. The Southdowns occupied it, however, 
for only four months. Of course, they offered 





for on one occasion, when they had an evening 
party of their own friends, the ghosts thought 
proper to join it, and two-thirds of the ladies in 
the room fainted. 

It now became notorious, throughout the 
county, that Carlville was haunted; and, from 
that time, the mansion was locked up and left 
entirely to shadows, and spiders. Three or four 
times it was put up to auction, but no one would 
make any thing like a bid for it. An eminent 
builder was once sent down to inspect the house 
and report upon it. Mr. Walderburn, junior, 
accompanied him. The eminent builder at once 
discovered the cause of the noises. It was as 
‘¢plain as a pike-staff,” he said. ‘‘ The portico 
attracted a strong current of air, which passed 
rapidly through it, and hence,” etc. dhe portico 
was pulled down. But the invisible ghosts came 
as usual. All the drains on the premises were 
then opened and examined, under the supervi- 
sion of the eminent builder. There was not a 
single rat or mouse or other animal to be found 
in them. Then the eminent builder said, ‘it 
must be the trees by which the mansion was 
surrounded,” and those stately elms and vene- 
rable oaks, which had been planted in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, were cut down and sold 
for timber. But the ghosts visited Carlville, 
nevertheless. The knocker was then removed; 
then the door and the windows, and the remain- 
ing articles of furniture carried away. To no 
purpose. The same noises were distinctly heard. 
The land was now sold separately, and the man- 
sion, which Mr. Walderburn would not have 
pulled down, was suffered to go to ruin. 

About three years ago I was in the neighbor- 
hood of Carlville, the place of which I had so 
often heard the Walderburns speak. Curiosity 
prompted me to pay the place a visit. I rode 
over in the company of a friend, and on my way 
recounted to him the facts above narrated. To 
my surprise I found the ruin peopled. Several 
poor families had taken upon their abode within 
those walls. I asked them if they ever saw the 
ghosts? They replied—‘‘ No, but we sometimes 
hear ’em plain enough. Hows’ever they never 
meddle with us, nor us with them.” 

‘¢ And the music ?” I inquired. 

«Yes, and very pleasant it is on a winter’s 
evening, or a summer’s either,” responded a 
dark-eyed young woman with a child in her 
arms.” 








LOUIS NAPOLEON ON HOOPS. 


Hoops are fighting harder for life than many 
dream—for Louis Napoleon has sternly deter- 
mined that they must go. But as one woman 
is a match for a dozen men, we presume that 
crinoline will last until the ladies tire of it. The 
following is vouched for as true, by a London 
paper—it having been communicated by one of 
the ladies about the court: 

‘‘The emperor’s dislike, and, indeed, hatred, 
of the obnoxious repellant above mentioned is 
well known, and he has, for the last six months 
in particular, exhibited toward it so decided an 
aversion that the Amazonian army which has 
undertaken its defense has once or twice been 
repulsed, although, unfortunately, without loss. 
The fair builders of these immense tents, which 
cover an immeasurable space of ground—often, 
by the way, very thinly inhabited—have always 
risen again after defeat full of fresh vigor, and 
better enabled to withstand the attacks of the 
satirical enemy than before. Before his majes- 
ty’s departure from Plombiéres, the emperor 
said one day, laughingly, that he should have 
time and the leisure afforded him by his stay at 
the baths, to devise some means of putting down 
the abuse to which the exorbitant spreading of 
crinoline had grown, in consequence of his own 
neglect in having allowed it to increase to such 
exaggerated proportions. The empress with 
merry mockery, defied him—declared that crino- 
line, like every other natural production, would 
have its day, and certainly could not be put 
down by force, the very elasticity of its nature 
forbidding any idea of success by violence. 

‘We must have recourse to justice,” said his 
majesty, ‘‘in order to induce the ladies to humor 
us by this one little sacrifice, and I could ven- 
ture a wager that some plan might be devised 
which would make them come forward of their 
own accord to give in their resignation.” 

‘‘Never, never,” cried the empress, ‘‘the 
fashion must die out—it mever can be put down.”’ 

‘‘Well, let us hope,’ was his majesty’s only 
observation, turning to his fellow-sufferers in 
tights, who had been horribly squeezed by the 
tyrant during dinner. The little scene was often 
referred to by the ladies during the intimate 
conversations at St. Cloud, and much triumph 
was expressed at the evident non plus to which 
the emperor had been put, as the time passed by 
and no announcement of the dreaded device 
made its appearance. The other day, however, 
the empress was somewhat startled from the 





dolce far niente of her existence, by an official 
demand of audience on the part of the Minister 
of Police! The shock was immense; all kinds 
of suppositions were, of course, set afloat in an 
instant, and, although the hour of audience was 
fixed as near as possible, the anxiety and impa- 
tience of all within the chateau can scarcely be 
imagined. Monsieur Pietri appeared at length, 
with solemn and official, but not sad, counte- 
nance. He quickly allayed the fears to which 
his application had given rise. He said that he 
was commissioned by his majesty to demand a 
private audience of her majesty, for the mere 
purpose of consulting her in a little matter in 
which her advice would be most valuable. He 
then drew from his protefeuille a projet d’ordon- 
nance, which, he said, had been sent to him from 
his majesty, who had drawn it up at Plombitrs; 
and, after demanding permission to read it aloud 
to the empress, who sat in silent astonishment, 
wondering what omearth was coming next, he 
read in a clear Voice, and without disturbing a 
muscle of his countenance, a long rglement, 
compelling all ladies of a certain class, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, to wear a cer- 
tain extent of crinoline petticoat, the number of 
métres in said petticoat to be determined by the 
ladies—whose names followed—in order that the 
reglement might not interfere with the fashion 
adopted by the beau monde, and that the present 
confusion might no longer exist. Such was the 
complete gravity and self-possession of the min- 
ister, that for a moment the empress was really 
mystified and perplexed beyond measure. It 
was only when Monsieur Pietri, gently rolling 
up the ordonnance, requested permission to leave 
it for her majesty’s reflection and filling up be- 
fore it was sent back for signature, that the 
truth broke upon her, and she laughed heartily 
—declared herself vanquished, for the moment 
at all events—dismissed the minister gayly, and 
immediately set about devising with the ladies 
of her suite, especially those whose names are 
set down in the ordonnance, some pleasantry 
which shall counteract the ‘effect of this wicked 
conceit on the part of the emperor. The story 
having got abroad, some people have taken it 
seriously; and we have twice heard it affirmed 
that the ordonnance is really in course of prepa 
ration! What invention the empress and her 
ladies have hit upon for the defense of crinoline 
we know not as yet, but it will soon transpire, 
no doubt.” 





DESIGN FOR A BEE-HOUSE. 


HOW TO BEGIN BEE-KEEPING. 


BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 





In the whole range of rustic amusements and 
occupations, there is not one more delightful or 
more profitable than bee-keeping. The simple 
rustic, who ‘‘ canna read,’”’ but who can ‘shep- 
herd bees right weel,” the statesman, the philo- 
sopher, the poet, may all meet at the bee-stall 
and find a common bond of unity—one seeking 
profit, another amusement, another wisdom, yet 
all agreeing in a strong love for the objects of 
their common cares You cannot keep bees with- 
out loving them; they win upon you by their 
faculty of companionship ; and if you make them 
an object of study, you have a subject that you 
cannot exhaust, even if you pursue it from child- 
hood till you grow gray, and it is one that seems 
perpetually new, fresh, and additionally attrac- 
tive; it is a joy indeed to keep bees, and learn 
to understand them. 

At this season of the year, many folks who 
have never kept bees have yearnings to begin. 
They read and hear of many wonderful things, 
and they get tired of asking if such things are 
true. One season’s actual experience and ob- 
servation would convince them that naturalists 
are not a set of Munchausens; that, in fact, 
there are more wonders to be seen in bee-keeping 
than can be told either by mouth or pen; every 
genuine observer of nature could relate truths 
that would never obtain general credence. 
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The month of May, then, is just the time to 
begin bee-keeping; for a good swarm well hived 
is better for a beginner than any old stock, be- 
cause he can set to work in any way he chooses, 
with any kind of hive, and with any series of ex- 
periments. To begin, then, you must in good 
time arrange for as many swarms as you desire ; 
and if your mind is made up as to the kind of 
hives you will use, those hives ought to be sent 
to the apiarian who will supply the swarms, with 
instructions to hive swarms into them; and 
transmit those swarms to their destination the 
same night, if possible. Many beginners com- 
mit the error of purchasing an old stock, and 
then by fumigating transfer the bees to a hive 
of their own choosing; and the affair generally 
ends in disappointment. Let no beginner be in 
haste to fumigate bees, or to meddle with them 
in any way. If they come to you in an old hive, 
set it on the stand, and let the bees alone. Work 
the hive according to its construction, and in 
time you will have a swarm from it that you can 
hive as you please, and then go on in your own 
way. 

Now there are several matters to be thought 
of by those who intend to begin bee-keeping. 
The swarms are to be ordered, hives are to be 
chosen, and a bee-house must be built; and all 
should be ready, the smell of paint should be 
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gone, the site chosen, and all preliminaries set- 
tled before the last week in May; for, from that 
time to the end of June all the good swarms will 
be taken; and when once bees are set to work, 
they must not be shifted or disturbed in the 
least until the season of- mid-winter. 

The object of a bee-house is merely to shelter 
the hives from wind, rain, and excessive heat. 
Hence a simple roof and proper shelves for the 
hives are all that is needed, and the less filagree 
and ornamental work there is about it, the less 
will it be infested with spiders. In constructing 
a bee-house, measurements are very important, 
for improved hives are made of certain exact 
sizes as to breadth and height; and the bee- 
house should afford sufficient room for working 
many kinds of hives, the number of such to be 
of course dependent on the will of the apiarian. 
For every separate hive there should be allowed 
at least eighteen or twenty inches; so that a 
house to contain six hives in a row from right 
to left should measure inside from nine to ten 
feet, and from the hive-board to the roof there 
should be a clear space of two feet six at least. 
With these measurements, there may be either 
one or two rows of hives; if two rows, then there 
must be a space of two feet and a half between 
the-roof and the upper hive-board, and the same 
again between that and the lower hive-board; 
but one row of hives is preferable. The aspect 
for a bee-house should be south or south-east. 

As to the hives themselves, a novice would be 
perplexed almost out of his wits in attempting 
to make a choice from the many kinds that are 
in use. It should be understood, therefore, by 
every beginner, that however much bee-hives 
may differ as to shape, size, and general confor- 
mation, certain principles are common to nearly 
all, and every particular kind of hive is adapted 
to some particular mode of managing or study- 
ing the honey-bee. On the old plan of suffo- 
cating the bees in order to get their store, there 
was no great variety in the forms of the hives; 
but on the modern plan, of preserving the in- 
sect’s life, the forms differ very much indeed, 
and the differences arise out of the various modes 
pursued in the preservation of the bees. You 
have to deprive them of part of their store with- 
out killing a single bee, and manage them in 
such a way as to prevent swarming; and to this 
end, hives are adapted to work (1) by storeyfy- 
ing, (2) by nadiring, (8) by extension collater- 
ally. In other words, improved hives are en- 
larged during the summer season by the addition 
to them of other hives, caps, or boxes, and these 
are added at the top, at the bottom, and at the 
sides; some hives admitting of enlargement by 
all three processes. 

The storeyfying system is that best adapted 
for a beginner; and any of Taylor’s bar-hives, 





Payne’s straw-cottage hives, Milton’s supering 
hives, or the celebrated Stewarton bee-boxes, 
will do well to begin with. There are two which 
especially recommend themselves to beginners, 
viz., Milton’s Revolving-top hives, and Neigh- 
bour’s improved Cottage-hives; they are both 
simple, easily managed, very ornamental, inex- 
pensive, and afford as good facilities for study 
as they do for gathering a fair share of the deli- 
cious harvest. We will briefly describe both of 
them. 

The first figure represents the Revolving-top 
hive, with bell-glasses at work. This hive is 
made with a double crown-board, one portion of 
which revolves upon the other. In both boards 


holes are cut so as to admit the bees to the bell- 
glasses, or toa cap; and by simply turning the 


Fig. 1. 


top board a little the holes are closed or opened 
as may be desired, so that in setting the caps to 
work, or removing them when full of honey, the 
operator incurs no danger, and need not come 
into actual contact with the bees. This is an 
ingenious and practical hive, one of the many 
invented by Mr. Milton, of Great Marylebone 
Street, who may justly be spoken of as a suc- 
cessor to Wildman. The Cottage-hive (fig. 2) is 
a very pretty affair, just the thing for a lady 
bee-keeper, who would like a yearly donation of 
pure honey, without risk, and who would also 
like, without fearing the fate of Fatima, to peer 
into the mysteries of the secret chamber. The 
hive itself is formed of straw, with windows for 
observation. When it has been stocked with a 
swarm, it must be left alone for a few weeks; 
and as soon as it is nearly filled with comb, one 
or two bell-glasses should be set to work. A 
timid person may easily accomplish this. Take 
off the hive-cover and fit the bell-glass in its 
place, and then withdraw the zinc-slide to open 
communication, and put the cover over the glass 
to preserve darkness and warmth. The bees 
will ascend, and commence filling the glass with 
comb; and when they are fairly at work, if the 
season is propitious, place another and another, 
until each hole is opened and covered with 
super. As soon as a glass is filled and the combs 
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sealed up—to be ascertained by observation— | away the treasure ; if it is left any time in the 


proceed to take it away. In the middle of a fine 
day slowly pass-the slide, and cut off communi- 
cation. After a few minutes, when the bees are 
alarmed at their imprisonment in the glass, 
gently tilt it up with a wedge, and the majority 
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Fig. 2. 


will at once escape and enter the hive, leaving 
you in possession of a glass filled with the best 
of their store. Ifa few bees cling to the combs, 
brush them out with a feather, and at once carry 





neighborhood of the hive, the bees commence to 
empty it of its contents. 

In working other hives, similar plans are to 
be adopted. When the bees are fairly at work, 
extend the sphere of their operations by the ad- 
dition of proper receptacles above, below, or at 
the sides, according to the particular construc- 
tion of the hives adopted. What they deposit 
in these added compartments is the property of 
the bee-keeper, and what they store up in the 
stock-hive is to be their own, to sustain them 
through the winter. That is the depriving as 
opposed to the suffocating system of bee-keeping. 
On the first plan, the honey is obtained in its 
purest form at the height of the honey-season, 
and it is taken as wanted without the sacrifice 
of a single innocent life; on the other, it is ob- 
tained at the end of the season, when its first 
delicacy of flavor has departed, when it is mixed 
with pollen and brood and other impurities, and 
of necessity tainted with the smell and taste of 
the brimstone, which makes a barbarous slaugh- 
ter of the unoffending children of industry, who 
would gladly have given as much, and better, 
honey, if kept in hives adapted to preserve 
them. 
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MATHILDE DE MONTARAU. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ELIZABETH WILMOT. 





On the evening of the fourth of January, last 
year, an unusual bustle and commotion took 
place in the Montarau mansion. 

Servants were busy carrying furniture and 
trunks to the upper rooms; upholsterers were 
nailing curtains over the closets, hanging chan- 
deliers, arranging flower-stands between the 
windows ; in the kitchen, meanwhile, crowds of 
pastry-cooks and confectioners jostled one an- 
other, moving to and fro, in the performance of 
their various duties. 

Outside the house, a row of lamps cast a bril- 
liant red light over the street pavement. 

Mathilde de Montarau, in full evening dress, 
and her uncle, the Chevalier Oscar de Maillebois, 
in black coat, white cravat and silk stockings, 
were seated on the divan, in a little parlor, lead- 
ing from the large apartments on the first floor. 

Mathilde de Montarau was twenty-eight years 
old, the Chevalier de Maillebois about sixty. 
Mathilde was tall and stately, her blue eyes 
shaded by long black lashes, had a sad, dreamy 
expression, peculiarly charming. Long, glossy 
curls of chestnut hair fell gracefully over shoul- 
ders dazzlingly white. 

Married at an early age to M. de Montarau, 








who was a particular friend of her father’s, Ma- 
thilde had been six years a widow, and heiress 
of a large fortune. 

Oscar de Maillebois, paternal uncle of Ma- 
thilde, was a second edition of Captain Roland. 
His activity, youthful feeling and originality of 
character lasted wonderfully. 

Ardent as a sportsman, and capable of endur- 
ing any amount and every sort of fatigue, Oscar 
found calm and repose where others encountered 
fatigue and ennui, and his dry, nervous tempera- 
ment strengthened itself, so to say, in the very 
elements which would have been obnoxious to 
any one else. 

Oscar de Maillebois made every effort to in- 
duce his niece to marry again, with the selfish 
end in view of gaining for himself a new com- 
panion in his pleasures and fatigues. 

Whether Mathilde had understood his motive, 
or desired merely to preserve her own liberty, 
we shall learn as the story proceeds. However 
that might be, the pretty widow, with calm in- 
flexibility, dismissed the suitors whom her uncle 
encouraged with heroic persistency. 

We have said that the uncle and niece were 
seated in a small parlor of the mansion. 
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Mathilde, her eyes fixed on the clock, which 
pointed the hour of eight, seemed preoccupied 
and restless. 

The chevalier, to whom she replied only in 
monosyllables, attributed her silence to weari- 
ness, and inquired the cause of her muteness. 

‘¢T hesitate to tell you, my dear uncle; but I 
do not wish to have any secrets from you. 
Listen to me, then, for I am about to relate a 
story to you, whose last chapter is an enigma. 
Do you remember the féte of Fontenay, which 
we attended last summer ?” 

‘¢ Perfectly—and good reason I have for doing 
so,”” sighed the chevalier. ‘‘The clown who 
pretended I had trampled down his strawberry 
bed, the garde champétre upon whose shoulders I 
broke my beautiful tortoise-shell cane—and the 
apology he forced me to make on the spot—not 
forgetting that I lost you in the midst of the 
brawl.” 

‘* Well, then, since your memory is so faith- 
ful, perhaps you recollect also a young man who 
took your part, and who, finding himself unable 
to rescue you from the mob immediately, would 
not leaye me, but conducted me safely to 
Paris?” 

‘*Yes; and on account of the politeness he 
showed you, I have frequently regretted the ex- 
cessive caution with which he concealed from us 
his name and address.” 

‘* Well, uncle, during the last hour, I have ob- 
tained both his name and address.” 

‘* Bah !” 

‘I spoke to you, I think, of a black velvet 
bracelet, a ribbon of no value, which I lost that 
evening on the way.” 

‘‘T had forgotten the circumstance.” 

‘*T alluded to it as a matter of no consequence 
to my traveling companion—my unknown, if you 
prefer it. Some days after, my dressing-maid 
read an advertisement, which promised a thou- 
sand francs reward to the person who would re- 
turn a bracelet of black velvet—I passed over 
the rest of the notice—to M. M., No. 18 Rue de 
la Madaliene.”’ 

‘‘ Heavens! the man must be a fool.” 

‘‘Or a lover!” replied Mathilde, laughing. 

‘‘ Well, at that price, one might carry nine or 
ten ribbons, instead of one.” 

‘No, he received the right one,” said Ma- 
dame de Montarau, taking from the mantel a 
little gold frame, in the middle of which was 
folded a velvet bracelet upon a ground of white 
satin. 

‘‘Where did you get that frame?” asked 
Oscar. 

‘It was lying upon the mantel of this room, 
when I entered to give directions to the uphol- 
sterers, this morning.” 

‘‘ Then our unknown must be this M. Marce- 





lin, your tenant, the artist whom you quietly 
turned out of doors to-day. Is it so?” 

«« Alas, yes!” said Mathilde; “I wanted the 
apartment, and as the gentleman paid no heed 
to the warning I gave him, I was forced to take 
the matter into my own hands, and order my 
servants to remove his property. In the charac- 
ter of proprietor, I have only used my right— 
but, as a woman, I am sorry to have taken this 
course.” . 

‘‘Pshaw !”” muttered the chevalier, rising, 
‘¢you wanted the room for to-night only. You 
might have moved his furniture, and replaced ii 
to-morrow—merely borrowing the room for the 
occasion. He would have excused it.” ° 

‘“Yes; all may yet be so arranged,” said the 
pretty widow, replacing the frame on the man- 
tel-piece. ‘It is hardly probable that M. Mar- 
celin will be at home to-night.” 

Madame de Montarau had hardly uttered 
these words, when the sudden slamming of a 
door caused her to start from her seat. 

‘‘ What is that ?” said the chevalier. 

‘¢Some one just come in at the lower door,” 
replied Mathilde, uneasily. 

The chevalier opened the parlor-door to see 
who had come; but just as he did so, a side- 
door swung open, and a young man in traveling 
costume, with umbrella and valise under his 
arm, walked hurriedly in. An exclamation of 
surprise escaped Madame de Montarau’s lips. 

The young man seemed for a moment dazzled 
by the brilliant light, and after glancing around 
him— 

‘*I beg a thousand pardons, madame,” said 
he, taking off his hat, ‘‘I have mistaken the 
floor.” 

‘¢T fear not, sir,’’ said Madame de Montarau, 
with hesitation. 

‘¢ Will you give us yourname, sir?” spoke the 
chevalier in his turn, bowing. 

‘‘My name? It is Marcelin,” answered the 
young man, boldly. 

‘¢‘ Marcelin ?”” repeated the chevalier. 

‘‘Pardon, madame,” continued the traveler, 
smiling, ‘‘I believe I have met you before. If 
you are the person whom I once had the honor 
of escorting home, pray, be so kind as to explain 
to me this enigma, and tell me where I am.” 

‘¢ You are at home, sir,” said Mathilde, blush- 
ing, ‘‘and if you need tangible proof of the fact, 
this article may convince you.” 

Madame de Montarau placed in the artist’s 
hand the little frame containing the velvet 
bracelet. 

Marcelin bowed without speaking. 

‘‘The porter did not warn you, then?” stam- 
mered the chevalier. 

‘*Warn me of what, sir?” asked the young 
man, uneasily. 
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‘¢ That. you would not find this apartment at 
your disposal.” 

‘‘ Pray, be seated, sir,” said Madame de Mon- 
tarau, placing a chair for the artist, ‘‘and hear 
my explanation.” 

Marcelin threw his valise and umbrella in a 
corner, and took the offered seat, 

Mathilde and Chevalier Oscar then explained 
to the artist, with all possible consideration and 
much circumlocution, his present situation. 

‘‘Then my furniture is removed?” exclaimed 
Marcelin, aghast. 

“Alas! it is so!” 

‘‘ And my trunks—” 

‘In the barn,” murmured the chevalier, 
faintly. 

‘‘Heavens!” exclaimed the young painter, 
bounding to his feet, ‘I am a lost man, ma- 
dame !”’ 

‘‘ How so, monsieur ?” 

‘IT this morning announced my arrival to my 
friends, and invited them here to take tea with 
me this evening. It only remains for me to 
fasten a rope to my—pardon, I mean, to pull 
your bell-rope, and announce that I am too 
unwell to receive company. “Ah! why did 
I not follow the advice of my friend, the Man- 
darin Kaolin-Taeu, and become naturalized in 
China.”’ 

‘“You have been to China?” exclaimed the 
chevalier, stupefied. 

‘+ Yes, sir,” replied Marcelin; ‘‘ I had business 
to transact there.”’ 

“ Family affairs?” asked Madame de Monta- 
rau, maliciously. 

‘‘No, madame, it was a wager I had laid. 
One of my friends having brought from Havana 

a little dog, as large as my fist—a silk dog, as it 
is called—and having offered it to a lady of my 
acquaintance, who has a veritable passion for 
such little animals—this present placed my 
friend in the lady’s good graces at once, much 
to the disadvantage of other visitors at the 
house; I therefore determined to regain my lost 
position, and beat him with his own weapons. 
At first I obtained information from a celebrated 
professor of the Jardin des Plantes, as to which 
species of the canine race was mostrare. I had 
the choice between the Danish dog, with a viper 
tongue, and the Chinese dog, with blue tongue. 
I decided on the latter.” 

“‘And you made the journey for that?’ in- 
quired the chevalier. 

‘‘For nothing else, monsieur.” 

‘‘And you have. brought back the dog with 
blue tongue ?”? 

‘‘ It will arrive to-morrow, in a box.” 

‘In a box?’ repeated the chevalier; ‘ but it 
will be smothered.” 

‘“‘Ah! that is not at all possible; he is stuffed. 











Poor Lamp-Ki! he died in»my arms, at the 
Lazaretto, in Marseilles, madame.” 

A burst of laughter interrupted the artist’s 
narrative. Madame de Montarau and Oscar de 
Maillebois were fairly convulsed with repressed 
mirth. 

** You are in love with this lady, then?” in- 
quired Mathilde. 

‘*Im love! I cannot endure her—only I dis- 
like my friend, Raymond, even more, and I 
wished to take away his attraction.” 

‘*Monsieur Maurice!” announced a servant, 
appearing at the door. 

‘¢ Maurice!” cried Marcelin. 
fortunate! Oh! I entreat you, do not let him 
in. ITamnothere. You see, madame, I ought 
to have hung myself a quarter of an hour ago ?” 

‘« Show the gentleman into the large saloon,” 
said Mathilde to the servant, ‘and ask him io 
wait a few moments for M. Marcelin.” 

‘‘But, madame, I am not presentable—let me 
send an apology—I shall be less ridiculous in 
the eyes of your guests.” 

‘¢ Listen, monsieur. To-morrow I will return 
your apartment to you—but, for to-night, my 
guests will arrive with yours.” 

‘‘ They have come already, madame—they are 
here,” cried the poor painter, in despair. 

** Very well! my uncle will allow you the use 
of his chamber to make your toilette; and you 
will lend me your parlor, in which to receive 
your friends and mine?” 

‘‘Ah! madame! you have saved my life!” 

‘‘Come,” said Oscar, leading the young man 
away. 

Marcelin briskly began gathering up his um- 
brella and valise; but when he reached the door, 
he stopped. 

‘¢Pardon, madame,” said he, retracing his 
steps. 

‘¢ What is it, monsieur ?” 

Marcelin hesitated a moment before speaking. 

‘I would like—I ought to tell you before- 
hand, madame, that all my friends are artists.” 

‘So much the better, monsieur—I like ar- 
tists.” 

‘¢‘Truly,” replied Marcelin, with a smile of 
satisfaction. ‘‘Then you will be indulgent, if 
their manners are somewhat original, eccentric 
even?” 

‘‘ I promise you that,” said Mathilde. 

An hour later, the drawing-rooths of the Mon- 
tarau mansion were filled with a crowd of young 
and pretty women, and aristocratic looking gen- 
tlemen. 

Quadrilles soon were formed, and the whist- 
players seated themselves at tables. 

Marcelin’s friends were prompt in their en- 
gagement. The painter took courage on seeing 
that their costume was irreproachable ; but this 


**Ah! how un- 
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gleam of hope was extinguished even. The 
artists felt ill at ease, on finding themselves 
among people, who opened their eyes wide, and 


understood nothing of a conversation made up of 


artistic terms, and words coined in the studio 
or side-scenes of a theatre. Marcelin’s friends, 
therefore, after making an infinite number of 
blunders in their attempts to make themselves 
agreeable to the rest of the company, took re- 
fuge in an unoccupied saloon. 

Separated and lost in the crowd, they were 
only awkward and embarrassed; but united, 
they were fairly dangerous. Lounging upon the 
divans in Mathilde’s boudoir, the joyous band 
soon opened .a perfect stream of pleasantry, and 
ere long, grew perfectly boisterous in their mirth. 
The whist-players, and quiet groups of talkers, 
deserted their places and spread the alarm. At 
last, so furious did the artists become, that not 
one of Mathilde’s guests dared enter the room 
they occupied. 

Let us hasten to say that the Chevalier Oscar 
de Maillebois made an exception; for he had 
learned, in the course of the evening, that Mar- 
celin was a great sportsman, and unsurpassed 
as a rider—and from that moment he had de- 
signs upon him. 

Finally, Madame de Montarau’s guests took 
leave, and Marcelin’s friends repaired to the 
ante-chambre to put on their overcoats. 

‘¢ What a charming fellow that young painter 


is!” said the chevalier, as he joined his niece; 
‘* but such company as he keeps will ruin him. 
I have been talking with a friend of mine about 


his family. Marcelin is not his name—but 
Gerard. His father was a merchant in Tours, 
who was unfortunate in business, it seems.” 

‘‘Gerard?” repeated Madame de Montarau, 
in an altered voice, ‘* Gerard !”’ 

‘¢ Yes—but what ails you, my dear Mathilde?” 

‘¢ Nothing—nothing, I assure you,” she re- 
plied, trying to appear calm. 

‘*M. Gerard’s son has done well, and made 
himself an artist—and an artist of talent he is; 
so his friends say.” 

‘‘Gerard!” murmured Mathilde, faintly, droop- 
ing her pretty head on her breast. 

Marcelin entered at this moment—he came to 
make an apology for his friends’ conduct. 

Mathilde passed her hands across her brow, 
as if to chase away some painful memory, and 
casting a kindly glance on the painter. 

**You are quite pardonable, monsieur,”’ said 
she; ‘‘for, if any one is to blame, it is I alone. 
Let us forget whatever unpleasant has occurred 
to-night. I had hoped to have your apartment 
put in readiness for you to-morrow, but I did 
not reflect that the work of re-installation would 
require at least a week.” 

‘Oh! do not seouble yourself on that ac- 





count,” interrupted Marcelin, “I will, mean- 
time, lodge at a hotel;” and he added, bowing, 
‘¢then you are willing still to have me as your 
tenant?” 

‘¢On one condition, monsieur—it is, that you 
will do me the honor of passing the intervening 
time at my Chateau of Burnay.” 

‘*I cannot hesitate, madame—lI accept with 
gratitude.” 

‘‘ Bravo!” exclaimed the chevalier; ‘‘ we will 
go hunting together; and since you are a good 
rider, I will take the horses to Burnay.” 

‘¢ We will start in just two hours, monsieur,” 
said Madame de Montarau, ‘if you agree.” 

‘*T am at your orders, madame—lI will only 
ask your permission to write some letters.” 

Madame de Montarau pulled the bell-rope. 

‘¢ Conduct this gentleman to my uncle’s room,” 
said she to the servant, who now entered in an- 
swer to her summons. 

** Now tell me what foolish freak has induced 
you to invite M. Marcelin to accompany us to 
the country ?” 

‘¢ Does it displease you, uncle ?” 

‘*On the contrary, Iam delighted—only this 
young man might suppose—”’ 

‘¢ Suppose what ?” 

‘*That you felt a particular interest in him; 
and, in your position—” 

‘* Am I not free?” 

**I do not dispute that.” 

‘¢ And, beside, are you not to be there uncle?” 

‘¢That is true—and it matters nothing—only 
your confused manner seemed to me a little 
strange; you must have some hidden purpose, 
Mathilde.” 

‘¢ You have rightly guessed, uncle.” 

‘‘Come now, be frank with me,” said the 
chevalier, taking her hand. 

‘«* Willingly—I wish to make M. Marcelin fall 
in love with me, and marry me.” 

‘‘You are really in love, then?” exclaimed 
the chevalier. ‘‘ Well, upon my word, you have 
not lost time.” 

‘*T would have you notice, that I said nothing 
about being in love with the young man.” 

‘Yet you intend to marry him! That is sin- 
gular, truly.” 

‘TI am speaking seriously, uncle, and I shall 
depend upon you to help me, when the time 
comes.” 

‘‘We shall see,” said Oscar; ‘ your ideas 
may change before then.” 

‘‘I do not think so, uncle; you ought to know 
me well enough to believe that I would not 
tamper with any duty imposed on me.” 

A fortnight had passed since the departure of 
our party for the Chateau of Burnay—a fort- 
night, during which the painter, Marcelin, had 
become the inseparable companion of Oscar de 
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Maillebois, and the favored attendant of Ma- 


thilde. The wit, gayety, and genial temper of 
the young painter, did not fail to make him a 
favorite with all the inhabitants of the cha- 
teau. 

Oscar de Maillebois, delighted at the prospect 
of gaining so congenial a nephew, thought it 
best, without longer delay, to launch upon the 
question of marriage. An excellent opportunity 
offered. Marcelin and he were to spend an en- 
tire day in hunting. 

Mathilde was entirely ignorant of the sudden 
resolution of her uncle; but, on his return, she 
was struck with his unusual sadness and silence. 
Presently, he asked to have a private conversa- 
tion with her. 

‘‘T am in misery at thought of causing you 
sorrow, my poor child,” said he, sinking upon a 
lounge; ‘‘but I ought not to hide my discovery 
from you. Marcelin loves you to distraction— 
but he will never marry you!” 

‘“* Why not, uncle ?”’ asked Mathilde, earnestly. 

‘‘ Because you are rich, and he has nothing; 
because he is too proud and too independent to 
owe his fortune to his wife.’ 

‘‘ And he refuses for this reason ?” 

‘‘He has no other, I am convinced.” 

‘“‘ Well! events will alter this resolution, per- 
haps.” 

And the pretty hostess of Burnay wrote 
rapidly a few lines, which she put in an envelop 
and sealed. 

‘*To whom have you written?” 

‘*To my banker.” 

‘Cannot I transmit your order, when I go to 
Paris ?” 

‘* You cannot serve me in this affair, uncle ?” 

‘* As you please. You are free to ruin your- 
self, if so it seem good to you,” said the cheva- 
lier, tartly, as he rose to go. 

The banker was prompt at the rendevouz ap- 
pointed by his fair patron; and, after an hour’s 
conversation with her, drove away in his car- 
riage. But, before quitting Burnay, he talked 
a long time with Oscar de Maillebois, who at- 
tended him to the door. 


* 





A week after this interview, Madame de Mon- 
tarau received a letter dated from Paris. 

‘* Your pardon, gentlemen,’”’ said she, address- 
ing Oscar and Marcelin, who were seated at the 
chess-table. 

** Monsieur Marcelin,” said the young lady, 
after she had glanced over the letter, ‘‘read 
this, it is from my banker, and announces some 
good news for you.” 

Marcelin hesitatingly took the paper which 
Mathilde held out to him, and when he had read 
it, placed it on the table, uttering a deep groan. 

‘*Ruined !” said he, looking at Mathilde in a 
sort of stupor. , 

‘«Entirely, and without resources,” replied 
Madame de Montarau, gayly. ‘‘ You are not 
willing to owe any thing to your wife,” con- 
tinued she, fixing her beautiful eyes on the 
painter; ‘‘if you love me, as my uncle assures 
me you do, nothing shall henceforth separate us.” 

‘Ah! madame,” murmured Marcelin, falling 
on his knees before Mathilde, ‘‘ you know all— 
you pardon me, and consent to share a life of 
toil and privation !” 

‘¢ Indeed, my dear fellow, she is prepared for 
all that!” 

‘¢*No, no! it is impossible!’”? murmured Mar- 
celin. 

‘*‘ My uncle has told you the truth, monsieur. 
But I wish to give you, in few words, an expla- 
nation of my conduct. Your father was ruined 
by the fault of mine, who had involved him in 
disastrous speculations. The moment I learned 
your family name, I recollected that I had a 
restitution to make you—you have refused it. 
So, what I could not accomplish with money, I 
shall be able to do with love.” 

‘“‘Ah! Mathilde, how I adore you!” cried 
Mareelin, covering the hand she extended to 
him with tears and kisses. 

‘¢ Well, well!” said the chevalier, rubbing his 
hands with delight, ‘‘I don’t see but it is easily 
settled.” 

Whatever one may say, it is no great misfor- 
tune to marry the woman one loves—and fill 
one’s purse at the same time. 
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In the south of Germany, the old and vener- 
able custom of adorning the graves in the 
burying-grounds on the first and second day of 
November with garlands and lamps, is still kept 
up. Itis an affecting festival which the survi- 
vors prepare for their deceased relations and 
friends. On those days the whole population of 
the town assemble in the church-yard, and gaze 
with melanchely recollection, or joyful confidence 
in the future, on the adorned death-feast, and 


pray, while the priest, using the requisite forms, 
draws front the holy well the sacred ffood with 
which he is to sprinkle the graves in order to 
consecrate them. Death, then garlanded with 
flowers, becomes a friendly teacher; the lamps 
and tapers are images of the everlasting light, 
and the passing from the joys of summer and 
autumn to the quiet advent time, involves a very 
peculiar preparation. 

This festival is celebrated no where so beauti- 
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fully as at Munich. On the morning of All- 
Saints’ Day, the families greet each other over 
the resting-places of those they loved, arrang- 
ing, adorning, and praying in faithful hope, or 
weeping in sad remembrance. These hours 
alone can be devoted to the feelings of the heart, 
for at noon the gates of the cemetery are opened 
to the public, who, less interested, though not 
less penetrated with emotion, wander through 
the large and well-planted garden. 

There are but few signs of mourning to be 
seen, Light and life reign every where; the 
loveliest flowers and plants bloom on the graves ; 
cypresses and weeping willows wave and rustle 
in the breeze; and, if any thing reminds us of 
the chillness of death, or the gloom that we 
dread, it is the lifeless forms of the hired male 
and female grave-watchers, who stand near the 
mounds, to tend the lamps and flowers, mechan- 
ically repeating their rosary, contemplating sul- 
lenly and indifferently the imposing spectacle 
around them, and longing. for the evening, when 
the reward which has been promised them is to 
be paid. Inthe evening these repugnant figures 
leave the garden, but they take away with them 
the flowers and lights, and the feast is at an 
end. The variegated lamps are hung up again 
in the rooms, and the flowers and plants are 
taken to the gardeners’ hot-houses, to the mil- 
liner’s shop-counter, or to the boudoir of some 
lovely maiden. 

Such is life! 

Speaking of this festival, a story occurs to 
me. I was once at this death-feast, and had 
just turned from a mound watered by the tears 
of a numerous family, to go into the more deso- 
late parts of the grounds, where the watchers 
are more thinly scattered, and where only indi- 
vidual mourners are to be seen. Suddenly I 
stood before a friend whom I had not seen for 
many years. With a pale countenance and 
hollow eyes, he leaned upon an urn, and he 
shuddered like a criminal when I addressed him. 
My greeting was short but sincere; and my next 
question was,—‘‘ What is the matter with you: 
does your bride sleep here?” He shook his 
head and said, ‘‘A maiden rests here, who, in 
the bloom of her youth, sank into the grave, 
swept away by the drunken spirit of the dance. 
A maiden whom I never knew, and yet a bitter 
enemy, has robbed me of all my peace. Place 
yourself beside me on this hillock, ayd listen,— 

‘*‘Many years ago, business led me through 
this town, at this very time of the year, and I 
saw the festival that they are celebrating to-day. 
At that time this grave was newly made, and as 
abundantly adorned with flowers, as it is now 
destitute of them. This was natural, for the 
love and grief of a mother had adorned it with 
roses and branches, but love and grief soon laid 





the fond mother by the side of her only daugh- 
ter. Now, no one cares for the beautiful dead 
as they did at that time, when all the town spoke 
of her, and I, a stranger, was curious to see her 
grave, and was tempted, in remembrance of her 
early departed charms, to take one of the roses 
which bloomed on her place of rest. I stole the 
flower, and hastened to the gates, bearing it on 
my heart. There I perceived an inscription, 
affecting, simple, and touching. It ran thus: 
‘Respect the property of the dead!’ I trembled 
involuntarily, conscious of my robbery; and the 
pious belief of my childish years was so strong, 
that I was on the point of returning the rose to 
the place whence I had taken it. Oh, that I had 
done so! but false shame was triumphant, and a 
species of free-thinking overcame the pure 
childish emotion. I returned home, indulged 
myself for some minutes with the rare beauty of 
the lovely flower, which did not appear to have 
grown in a hot-house, but in the fields by the 
Arno. I then placed it carefully in a glass of 
water, and left the inn to seek a friend. 

‘¢The evening passed merrily; I returned to 
my lodgings late, and quickly yielded myself to 
sleep, in which jovial toasis and cheerful jests 
seemed to sport around me. But these pleasant 
dreams soon disappeared, and softly and awfully 
the spectacle of the death-festival passed before 
me as in a magic-lantern; the grave on which | 
had stood, the field of flowers as though veiled 
in black, all rose before me, and in my dream I 
again stole the rose, escaped from the grounds 
pursued by owls, and, on reaching home again, 
threw myself exhausted on the bed. Suddenly 
the door opened, and a lovely form, enveloped 
in a linen shroud, passed through, glided up to 
my bed, and I shudderingly recognized it as the 
form of her whose property I had violated. I 
trembled with horror. ‘Where is my rose?’ 
asked the form with unspeakable sadness, and 
her features, in spite of her beauty, were anxious 
and threatening. ‘What have I done to thee, 
that thou shouldst rob me? Is it thus thou 
honorest the dead? Where is my rose?’ In- 
capable of speaking a word, I stretched out my 
arm, and pointed to the window where the rose 
was in water. The figure motioned for me to 
rise. I was involuntarily, but violently, drawn 
to the rose, which I seized, and the spirit flew 
with me through the window, into the cold night 
air, far over the town, to the cemetery, to her 
grave. All around was desolate; not a human 
sound was to be heard; but. from all the graves 
colored flowers were nodding; lights and torches 
streamed in sparkling abundance, and from 
every mound the dead were rising and bathing 
their heads in the brightness of the consecrated 
flames, in the fragrance of the flowers, and in the 
blessed dew that falls at midnight from heaven. 
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‘‘The maiden’s grave alone was dark and for- 
saken, and no flower blossomed on it. 

‘Ata sign from the shadow, I scratched up 
the dry earth with my fingers, and planted the 
rose. Instantly the hill around flamed with the 
most burning colors, and the stars rocked them- 
selves in the newly-sprung flowers. ‘So, it is 
well,’ said the figure, in a hollow voice; ‘but 
now thou art mine!’ The hill opened, the 
grave yawned on me, and the corpse, sinking 
like a light flake of snow, drew me irresistibly 
down with her. The whole weight of the earth 
rushed upon me. Oppressed by the clods of 
earth, choked by the embraces of the ghost, I 
lost all consciousness—and I awoke, and found 
myself in bed, the bright sun shining full upon 
me, and with a sigh vf relief, I set the past 
down entirely asa dream. But, as this dream 
seemed to become more and more impressed on 
my memory, I rose to convince myself that I had 
really only dreamt, but, on going to the window 
to look at my rose, and to breathe its fragrance, 
it had disappeared. The glass was empty; the 
window was firmly closed, and the door was 
bolted. All inquiries after the flower were in 
vain. No one had seen it, no one had taken it, 
and I was obliged to conceal my anguish, in or- 
der not to be laughed at by the irreligious, or 
shunned by the religious. But since that time 
my rest is gone, and from hour to hour I await 
the irreconcilable enemy, who will take me 
away to punish me for the violence I practiced 
on her grave.” 

Of course I said every thing I could to 
assuage his melancholy—to banish his fear; but 
rooted prejudices are not easily taken from the 
mind. I proposed to him to accompany me to a 
merry company in vain; he had been to none 
for years, he said. I wished to carry him toa 
concert ; it disgusted him. At length I recol- 
lected that I had been invited to a little party 
Which was to be given that evening by an ac- 
quaintance of mine, who some days previously 
had married a young girl of obscure rank, but 
honest, pious, and industrious, and who, there- 
fore, appeared likely to make my honest Wer- 
ner happy. He had frequently shown me a 
variety of kind offices, and appeared sincerely 
attached to me. 

My friend accompanied me to the frugal re- 
past of these good people, and, at their patri- 
archal table, at which Werner’s aged mother 
presided, like a househo!d goddess, the mourner 
enjoyed an hour’s peace; but the evil spirit 
came over him again, and, scarcely bidding the 
company farewell, he flew to his lodging, again 
to bury himself with his melancholy. 

Werner and his family naturally asked the 
cause of this mournful frame of mind, and I 
answered, ‘It is because it is so mournful, that 





I would not willingly disturb the joys of this 
marriage festival by relating its cause:” and, in 
order to divert all curiosity from the subject, 
Werner begged his young wife to show me the 
beautiful bridal garland she had worn at her 
wedding. She brought out the box, and, with a 
blush of pleasure, she showed me the ornament, 
woven of fresh myrtle and artificial orange- 
blossoms. 

Deeply and securely buried among the trem- 
bling leaves and stalks, I soon detected a flower 
unusual in a bridal garland—a rose. Werner 
smiled, as I pointed it out, and said, “ That is a 
whim of my own. This faded flower, which has 
been preserved for years, is the foundation of 
our domestic happiness, the first pledge of our 
love; and therefore I took it from my pocket- 
book, and placed it, like a religious relic, in the 
bridal wreath, It is just five years ago to-day, 
when my Anna, who was then a poor servant- 
maid in the inn opposite, entered my shop. I 
had often seen the charming girl, but had never 
ventured to say how much I was attached to 
her. But on that evening she wore in her bosom 
this rose, almost shaming the blushes on her 
cheeks; and with this rose I opened my conver- 
sation. I spoke with courage and fire, confessed 
my affection, obtained Anna’s in return, and 
received from her, as a pledge of it, this rose. 
Heaven be praised! it was a talisman which 
constantly bound us together, and has united us 
at last at the altar.” 

‘‘It is most curious,” said I, ‘‘as a rose has 
caused your happiness, so also a rose has caused 
my friend’s misery.” 

I then related his story, and I remarked the 
lovely Anna first become red, then pale, and at 
last she interrupted me—* I recollect your friend 
now, and I acknowledge, with repentance, that 
my indiscretion has, perhaps, been the cause of 
his misfortunes. He lived in our inn; and in 
his room, which I arranged very late on the 
evening of All-Saints’ Day, I found this magni- 
ficent flower, which allured and tempted me so 
much, that I took it away, convinced that the 
young gentleman would not think much about a 
rose which he had plucked the day before. It 
turned out differently. The landlady questioned 
us all severely about the lost flower; but could 
I confess its fate, without at the same time con- 
fessing my little theft, and my love to Werner ?” 

I started up, embraced Werner and Anna, and 
that very night I brought back my friend, who 
suddenly saw his anguish fall from him, like 
scales from the eyes; and, becoming instantly a 
new man, he thoroughly enjoyed the punch that 
we drank to the memory of that glorified being, 
whose grave had certainly caused my friend 
some unhappy hours, but had also founded the 
blessed happiness of a whole family. 





Slower und Garden Hints. 


THE GLOXINIA MACULATA. 
' This is considered, by many, the finest of all the 
gloxinias, when well grown. To insure its flower- 
ing every season, however, it is necessary to attend 
to a particular method of cultiyation. About the 
first of December, it is preferred laying the pots on 
their sides altogether; and as the tops of the old 
plants decay, they may be cut off—keeping them in 
the hot-house. Toward the beginning of February, 
suckers will be observed coming up around the edge 
of the pots, when they ought to be placed immedi- 
ately upon their bottoms, and the young plants en- 
couraged by gentle waterings, until the leaves are 
about half an inch in diameter; the old plants must 
then be shaken out of the pots, and as many of the 
strongest suckers preserved as may be wanted. 
From one pot a hundred may be procured; plant 
them singly in thumb-pots, in equal parts of peat 
and leaf mould, shifting into larger sizes as they 
grow, using the same compost. The plants require 
considerable moisture, and if pans of water are 
placed below each pet, it will encourage the growth 
of them very much. A single leaf, of this species, 
when well grown, ought to measure at least twenty 
inches in circumference. It throws up its spikes of 
beautiful blue flowers, numbering from fourteen to 
twenty on each. 
TEA-ROSES IN-DOORS. 

According to Mr. Parsons, tea-roses will endure 
our winters with the thermometer at zero, but it is 
better to protect them by means of straw and hay, 
or of boards upon low stakes. Perhaps the least 
troublesome way of protecting them, is to have one 
or more hot-bed frames, six feet by twelve, and 
about a foot and a half or two feet deep. This can 
be set several inches in the ground, and litter of any 
kind placed around the sides. The roses can be 
carefully taken up, and planted in this frame as 
thick as they will stand. The top can then be 
covered with boards, a little slanting, to carry off 
the rain, and the plants will be sufficiently protected ; 
if the weather is severe, some litter can also be 
placed on the top. In order to be successful in 
flowering the yellow tea-rese in a parlor, it is ad- 
visable first to procure a young, healthy multiflora, 
or Greville, that has been grown in a pot for some 
time; head the whole of the shoots down within. 
three inches of the top of the pot, encouraging three 
or four vigorous oftes for the purpose of budding; 
when the wood is strong enough, insert a bud or 
two in each growth as low down as practicable, also 
at the time of heading the plant down to have it re- 
potted, making use of one half good fresh loam, the 
other half leaf-soil and a portion of sand, observing 
to give the pot a good drainage. 

BELGIAN GARDENING. 

Perhaps there are few people, except the English, 
that have a greater taste for horticulture than the 
Belgians, but then it is practiced on quite different 





principles in the two countries; for where, in Eng- 
land, a new plant would be worth five guineas, in 
Belgium, the gardener would have difficulty in re- 
gaining the money he had spent in raising it, unless 
he were enabled to multiply it exceedingly—and 
even then he would find so many competitors, that 
he would be obliged to take out the greater part of 
his gain in other plants, which would be given him 
in exchange. Almost every one has something to 
do with plants; and every one, therefore, is un- 
willing to pay money for new plants, knowing that 
in his own collection he has also plants which others 
want, and that thus he can always exchange. In 
Ghent and its vicinity there are several hundred 
plant-houses. 
DAPHNE PLANTS. 


The season of the year that this delightful plant 
puts forth its flowers, adds much to its value; 
through the months of November and December, it 
will be found in full bloom in almost every green- 
house where it is cultivated. The fall is thought to 
be the best time for propagating the plant, and this 
is most effectually accomplished by taking a light 
frame, and placing it upon a slight hot-bed of oak 
leaves and stable manure, covering the manure over 
with soil four inches deep: in a week or ten days, 
by plentiful airing, this will be ready for the cut- 
tings. Thumb-pots should be at hand, filled with a 
compost formed of one-half well decomposed leaf- 
soil, or any other kind of rich vegetable soil, and 
sand, well mixed together, with a piece of broken 
ware over the hole at the bottom of the pot. The 
cuttings should be prepared by taking off a few of 
the lower leaves, and make the cut under the petiole 
of the leaf or bud, leaving the cuttings not more 
than three inches in length. One plant should be 
placed in each pot, and afterward gently watered; 
the pots are then to be plunged down to their rims 
in the soil which is on top of the hot-bed. A little 
air should be given every day, especially if the 
weather be hot, by lifting up the sash an inch or 
two; the time to shade in the morning is, when the 
sun shines full upon the frame, and to take off the 
shade—which may be a mat or a shutter—when the 
sunshine leaves it. Occasionally, when the cuttings 
appear to want water, which will be easily known 
by the soil on the surface of the pots looking dry, 
give them a gentle showering. In taking the cut- 
tings from the plant, the operator must be careful 
to leave a quantity of shoots all over it untouched, 
in order to have plenty of flowers, thinning out only 
the superfluous wood for propagating. 

THE GERANIUM. 

About midsummer is a favorable time to take off 
geranium cuttings. The pots to receive the cuttings 
should be filled with a compost of leaf mould and 
sand, in about the proportion of one-third of the 
latter, to two-thirds of the former. The cuttings 
are taken off with a sharp knife, close below a joint 
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of the top shoot, except when near the old stems of 
the flowers; they should be about four inches in 
length, placed in pots, gently watered, and kept 
shaded. They should be carefully watered, but not 
kept too wet until rooted, which is generally in the 
course of three weeks. In September preparation 
should be made to pot off the plants. The compost 
for this purpose should consist of equal parts loam 
and leaf mould, with the addition of very little sand, 
in the proportion of one-sixth to the whole; they 
should be put into pots sufficiently large to flower 
them in, and they look much prettier, and flower 
more profusely in pots of a small size. After they 
are all potted, they should be placed where they will 
receive the sun in the morning—gradually exposing 
them to its full influence, to harden their shoots, 
and prevent their drawing up. Early in October, 
they should be put into their winter-quarters, where 
they are to be kept from frost, and allowed as much 
air as possible. 
HYACINTHS IN WATER-GLASSES. 

To bloom hyacinths in water-glasses, it is recom- 
mended that the glasses be filled up with water, but 
not so high as to come in contact with the bulb. 
Too much moisture before the roots protrude may 
cause the bulb to decay. The glasses may be put 
in a light, but cool situation, until the roots are 
grown half the length of the glass, at least. The 
longer the roots are before being forced into flower, 
the finer the flowers will be; and when rooted they 
may be kept warm or cool, as flowers are required 
in succession. The flowers will not put forth, even 
when the glasses are filled with roots, if they are 
kept in a cold place. The water should be changed 
about twice every week, and rain or river water is 
better than spring water. Although the practice of 
growing bulbous roots in water is common, it is by 
no means preferable to growing them in earth. 
There are many failures when bulbs are grown in 
water, which are chiefly caused from their being 
more liable to rot before they begin to emit their 
roots, than when grown in soil. Keeping the bulbs 
quite clear of the water is a partial but not a com- 
plete preventive. Anothér cause is, that when the 
roots have attained some length, they frequently 
decay, and the loss of the flowers is the consequence. 
The planting in pots may be attended to from the 
latter end of October until December. The soil 
used should consist of about one-third white sand, 
and the remaining two-thirds equal proportions of 
vegetable mould and loam. When the bulbs are 
planted, the pots are to be lightly filled with earth ; 
then the bulb may be placed in the centre, and 
pressed into the earth, so that it may be about half 
covered, and after this, the earth should be made 
solid, all around the sides of the pot, to fasten the 
root. When the bulbs are thus potted, they should 
be removed into a cool place, in order that they may 
become well rooted, before the tops shoot up. Much 
light is not necessary at this period—the deprivation 
of light causes them to root more quickly than they 
would otherwise do. Little water also is requisite— 
ounce watering, immediately after the roots are 


a being sufficient, if the situation is tolerably 
amp. 





THE SPRUCE. 


This is a favorite tree, among the ornamental 
evergreens. The hemlock spruce is pronounced, by 
Emerson, the most beautiful tree of the family. It 
is distinguished from all the other pines by the soft- 
ness and delicacy of the tufted foliage—by its slen- 
der, tapering branches, and the smoothness of its 
limbs—and by its small terminal cones, the irregu- 
larity of its branches, and the gracefulness of its 
whole appearance. The young trees, by their nu- 
merous irregular branches, clothed with foliage of a 
delicate green, form a rich mass of verdure; and 
when, in the beginning of summer, each twig is 
terminated with a tuft of yellowish-green recent 
leaves, surmcunting the darker green of the former 
year, the effect, as an object of beauty, is equaled 
by very few flowering shrubs, and far surpasses that 
produced by any other tree. It flourishes in the 
ruins of granite rocks, on the sides of hills exposed 
to the violence of storms. As it bears pruning to 
almost any degree, without suffering injury, it is 
well fitted to form screens for the protection of more 
tender trees and plants, or for concealing umsightly 
objects. By being planted in double or triple rows, 
it may, ina few years, be made to assume the ap- 
pearance of an impenetrable evergreen-wall. 


COMMON PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 


A sensible writer on floriculture, says that com- 
mon perennial flowers, whether strictly herbaceous 
or bulbous, afford the principal materials for floral 
decoration. Botany supplies, as it were, the colors 
for the picture, and gardening grinds and prepares 
them for use. The painting is continually varying, 
and new shades are arriving and departing in suc- 
cession. The least consideration ef the subject will 
suggest the rule, that in planting flowers they should 
be arranged according to their stature, otherwise 
many of the most beautiful must be lost among their 
taller compeers. The lowest plants should therefore 
stand next the margin of the border or parterre, 
and they should increase in height as they go back. 
To produce a full show, a profusion is requisite. 
The flower-pots should present a regular bank of 
foliage and blossom, rising gradually from the front ; 
but as this might convey an idea of too great preci- 
sion, a few staring plants, on the same principle as 
those employed in green-houses, should be thinly 
scattered over the surface. 


GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 


Among the plants desirable in a green-house col- 
lection may be named the following :—Acacia; of 
this and the mimosa there are upward of a hundred 
species and varieties, suited for artificial culture— 
the blossoms, which are generally straw-color and 
yellow, except the most tender, some of which are 
crimson, succeed each other from February to June. 
Aloe—of this genus there are numerous species and 
varieties, some of which are very curious, being pos- 
sessed of all the varied forms and figures peculiar 
to succulent plants; some species flower annually 
from March to September, and all, except the cen- 
tury aloe, blossom frequently, the colors being gene- 
rally yellow, pink, and red. Arbutus—ahalf-hardy 
evergreen shrub, of which there are several species 
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and varieties, producing crimson and pink blossoms, 
and fruit, which remain on the plant a considerable 
time. Azalea—the Chinese species are numerous 
and beautiful, producing blossoms of various hues, 
ag white, purple, scarlet, yellow, etc., and some are 
striped and spotted, which succeed each other from 
February to May, under good cultivation. Banksia 
—-a genus of plants, of which there are over twenty 
species, all curious in flower, and variable in foliage, 
the colors being yellow and green. Cactus—a family 
of plants comprising numerous species, supposed to 
be of different genera, from the diversity of their 
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character and habits; the night-blooming cereus is 
much celebrated; the various kinds all belong to 
the hot-house, but succeed well in a warm room or 
good green-house ; some are formed into erect pyra- 
mids, others are of a trailing habit, and all produce 
from the sides of their succulent stalks and leaves, 
beautiful crimson, scarlet, white, or pink flowers, 
Calceolaria—a species of delicate dwarf plants, of 
which there are several splendid varieties annually 
raised from seed, producing red, yellow, and orange- 
colored flowers from April to August, when shaded 
from the noonday sun. 
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The Gubinet of Hisses. 





Mr. Le.anp,—I notice that for the past seven or 
eight months, you have been collecting a “ Cabinet 
of Kisses.” I take the liberty therefore of sending 
you my cabinet, for I, too, am a-collector of such 
curiosities. The first oddity that comes in my way 
is a remark by some one, “that kisses are like crea- 
tion, because they are made of nothing and are very 
good,”—a very sensible remark, by the way—and 
the next is the definition of a “ buss.” Thus—buss, 
to kiss; rebuss, to kiss again; pluribus, to kiss 
without regard to sex; sillybus, to kiss the hand 
instead of the lip; blunderbuss, to kiss the wrong 
person ; omnibus, to kiss all the persons in the room; 
Erebus, to kiss in the grave-yard or in the dark. 
Evidently the country-girl who came to “town” last 
fall had these definitions in her head. A young gen- 
tleman was to escort her a mile or two down-town- 
wards, and not wishing to walk, he remarked, 
‘Hold on, Mary—let’s take a ‘bus.’” But Mary, 
blushing to the eye-brows, drew back, and with 
wounded modesty replied—“ Oh, George! not right 
here in the street !” 

We like the grammatical precision of the young 
lady referred to in the following verse: 

“Said Anna’s preceptor—‘ A kiss is a noun, 
But tell me if proper or common,’ he cried. 

With cheeks of vermilion and eyelids cast down, 
*"Tis both common and proper,’ the pupil replied.” 

We find the following in Bowring’s translation of 
Servian Popular Poetry. It must have been dan- 
gerous business kissing a lass in those tell-tale days: 

“'Pwo lovers kiss each other in the meadows, 

They think that no one sees the fond betrayal, 

But the green meadows see them, and are faithless ; 
To the white flocks incontinent they say all, 

And the white flocks proclaim it to the shepherd, 
And the shepherd to a highway traveler brings it, 
He to a sailor on the restless ocean tells it, 

The sailor to his spice-ship thoughtless sings it, 

The spice-ship whispers it upon the waters, 

The waters rush to tell the maiden’s mother.” 

Here is Mrs. Browning’s kissing experience. She 
modestly gives it to the world as a translation from 
the Portuguese : 

First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write, 
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And ever since it grew more clear and white, 
Slow to world-greetings, quick with its “ oh list!” 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear here plainer to my sight 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed— 

Half falling on the hair. Oh beyond meed 

That was the chrysm of love, which love’s own crown 
With sanctifying sweetness did precede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect purple state, since when indeed 

I have been proud and said, “ My love—my own!” 

In contrast to this we present the experience of 
Dobbs. Dobbs, though bashful, was not green 
enough to commit the silly busses of kisses Nos. 1 
and 2, as deseribed in the foregoing, but took the 
third position at the outset. Describing the event, 
he says, “ The first time Sally Ann let me kiss her, 
I felt as if I was sliding down the offside of a rain- 
bow, with Yankee Doodle under each arm and a big 
hunk of maple sugar between my teeth. Gosh, 
though! wasn’t it nice!” 


They who have read that exquisite little tale, 
“Twice Married,” will remember John Dashleigh’s 
introduction to his cousin Lucy, As it is one of the 
most amusing kissing scenes we wot of, we tran- 
scribe it for the benefit of the readers of Graham. 

“Sure enough,” says Lucy, “where's cousin 
John? I long to kiss him.” Having ascertained 
that “‘ Cousin John” was in the garden, she proceeds 
thither in search of him. John, who is in the top 
of a pear-tree, clambers down to meet his cousin, 
but loses his hold of one of the branches and falls, 
depositing himself directly at Lucy’s feet. Lucy 
screams at the unexpected apparition, and John 
jumps up and puts his arm around her waist to sup- 
port her, and, thinking that she is going to take ad- 
vantage of so favorable an opportunity to faint, calls 
lustily for some water. “No, no, Cousin John,” 
cried Lucy, “I don’t need any water—and—and— 
let me go, sir—or—why don’t you kiss me, Cousin 
John ?” . 

“Tt was no mere cousinly kiss that John at once 
pressed upon Lucy’s saucy lips, and though she had 
never been kissed in that fervent manner before, she 
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felt instinctively that it was the passion of a lover 
which made that first kiss such a long, ardent, 
clinging caress. . . . . I don’t know but that John 
would have kept on kissing his pretty cousin until 
this time, if it had not been for the remonstrances 
of Ellen, who protested with great vivacity against 
the prolonged duration of the salute. As for Lucy 
herself, I must confess thet she did not offer a word 
by way of rebuke or expostulation, for the reason— 
as she afterward privately explained to Ellen and 
Susan—that she could not get breath to do so, which 
still further illustrates the length and vehemence of 
John Dashleigh’s kiss. But just as he came to his 
senses again, his mother, Mrs. Manners and Susan 
arrived all together at the garden-gate. ... Poor 
widow Dashleigh glanced at the flushed faces of her 
son and niece, and felt ready to sink into the ground, 
fearing that John might have offended the heiress 
by the strange rudeness of which she had witnessed 
apart. ‘For shame, John,’ said she, ‘you musn’t 
think young ladies in New England like to be kissed 
and touzled about like the backwoods girls at a 
huskin’!” ‘Pooh! pooh! Polly,’ cried Mrs. Man- 
ners, ‘girls are very much the same wherever you 
fndthem. Kiss her again, John!’ ” 

That last remark of Mrs. Manners conveys an 
insinuation, the truth of which, I find, young ladies 
are very apt to deny with a great deal of indigna- 
tion. It reminds me of a verse I have seen, which 
runs thus: 

Mar-kind dislike to kiss so much, 
They scarce will kiss a brother— 

But women like the sport so well 
They smack and kiss each other. 

We are sure the following must convince any and 
every young lady of the propriety of the action : 


KISSING INDUCEMENTS. 
The clouds that rest on the mountain’s breast, 
Are kissed by the viewless air ; 
And the western breeze xisses the trees, 
And woos the flowrets fair— 
And the weeping willows are kissed by the billows, 
And the day-star kisses the sea— 
Then why not, dearest, loveiiest, fairest, 
Give a kiss to me? * 
And the bright moonbeam kisses the stream, 
The hill and the peaceful vele; 
And the shady bower at evening hour, 
Is wooed by the nightingale— 
And the lily and rose, and each flower that blows 
Are kissed by the forest bee; 
Then why not, dearest, loveliest, fairest, 
Give a kiss to me? 


Lest it should not, we present also this verse : 


The roses on your cheeks were never made 
To please the eye alone, and then to fade; 
Nor had the cherries on your lip their being 
To charm no other sense than that of seeing. 


A young lady’s struggles with some ardent suitor 
are thus graphically described : 


KISSING. 
“0, quit—get out—now don’t you— 
I really wish you wouldn’t; 
O, quit it, will you? 0, get out; 
You know you ought to shouldn’t. 





“There, now you’ve got it, O be still; 
You shan’t have any more; 

You’ve got—O take your face away— 
What no man’s got before. 


*“ Once more—there, that will do. O don’t; 
You’ve rumpled up my hair; 
If you’ll but quit, I’) give you one— 
Now take it—there—there—turRE!” 
Tennyson evidently understands the philosophy 
and mysteries of kissing. Speaking of the first 
salute of two lovers, he makes one of them say : 


—* And with a great shock of he:rt 
Our mouths met—” 


And at the parting of another couple, he says: 


“Tn that last kiss which never was the last, 
Farewell like endless welcome lived and died.” 


And another lover says: 


“ Many an evening by the waters, did we watch the stately 
ships, 
And our spirits rushed together at the touching of the lips.” 


Byron tells us that “kiss” rhymes to “bliss,” in 
fact as well as verse, and does not scorn to use it in 
his verse, thus, 

“Oh! might I kiss those eyes of fire 
A million scarce would quench desire, 
Still would I steep my lips in bliss 
And dwell an age on every kiss, 

Nor then my soul should sated be 
Still would I kiss and cling to thee.” 


AMATEUR. 
KISSING IN DREAMS. 


The following exquisite lyric is by Drummond of 
Hawthornden—Ben Jonson’s friend : 


How comes it, Sleep, that thou 
Even kisses me affords 
Of her—dear her, so far who’s absent now? 
How did I hear those words 
Which rocks might move, and move the pines to bow? 
Ah me! before half day, 
Why didst thou steal away? 
Return. I thine forever will remain, 
If thou wilt bring with thee that guest again! 


“To dream of kissing one whom we know or 
love,” says the old Greek sage, Artemidorus, in his 
work on Dreams, “‘is a favorable omen.” To dream 
of kissing an enemy denotes reconciliation. But 
kissing strangers in dreams is ominous of evil. 


KISSING IN A DREAM. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND, 


Awake, thy arms were round me, 
And still in dreams we met. 

In dreams thy wild love bound me 
By vows which thrill me yet. 

My lips were pressed to thine, love; 
With kisses then I spoke, 

"Twas Eden while we dreamed, love; 
"Twas Heaven when we woke. 


A KISS IN A DREAM. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


But when I kissed him back, and said 
The embers never cast a gleam 

Through our low cabin, half so red, 
Sleep vanished—all had been a dream. 
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LOVER’S LOGIC. 


BY H. TIMROD. 


And if I ask thee for a kiss, 
I ask no more than this sweet breeze, 
With far less title to the bliss, 
Steals every minute at its ease; 
And yet how placid is thy brow! 
It seems to woo the bold caress, 
While now he takes his kiss, and now 
All sorts of freedom with thy dress. 


Or if I dare thy hand to touch, 

Hath nothing touched its palm before ? 
A flower, I’m sure, hath done as much, 

And ah! some senseless diamond more. 
It strikes me, love, the very rings 

Now sparkling on this hand of thine, 





Could tell rome truly startling things 
If they had tongues of touch like mine. 


Indeed, indeed, I do not know, 
Of all that thou hast power to grant, 
A boon for which I could not show 
Some pretty precedent extant, 
Suppose, for instance, I should clasp 
Thus, so, and thus thy slender waist; 
I could not hold within my grasp 
More than this loosened zone emiraced. 


Oh put the anger from thine eyes! 
Or shut them if they still must frown, 
Those lids, despite yon garish skies, 
Can bring a timely darkness down. 
Then if in that convenient night, 
My lips should press thy dewy mouth, 
The touch shall be so soft, so light, 
Thou’lt fancy it—the gentle South. 


Our Guriosities. 


CHINESE OATHS. 

Ir is the opinion of many that the Chinese cannot 
be believed on oath, as they are supposed not to 
know the nature of such a thing. I will, however, 
state to all persons who think so, that they are evi- 
dently mistaken. The masses of the Chinese are as 
well aware of the nature of an oath as the people of 
most other nations. 


Now, to decide as to the Chinese, we must judge 


of them as we wish to be judged ourselves. Let us 
suppose a case in China, in a Chinese court, where 
some Christians are sworn, some of whom scarcely 
know the relation they bear to society, nor yet their 
duty. Let hs suppose to be placed in their hands, 
in the fashion of Chinese oaths, a piece of yellow 
paper, without their comprehending the subject 
written thereon, and I doubt not but their testimony 
would be equally as incorrect as that of the Chinese 
in our courts of justice, and that the Chinese judges 
would consider that we knew not the nature of an 
oath, and, therefore, were not to be believed. The 
Chinese here, in general, put but little stress on the 
oath of the Christian, on account of its lacking the 
outward form, to which they themselves attach such 
religious awe. When they are sworn in their own 
courts, in trivial cases, they swear by the heavens 
and the earth, which they write on a yellow paper 
and burn; whilst in extreme cases—indeed, in all, 
when it is considered necessary—they swear them 
by the sacred oath of their much revered Confucius. 
This I here translate, for the edification of the pub- 
lic, as follows :-— 

“T, A. B., [the person swearing,] now appearing 
in this judgment hall, to give evidence in this case 
pending, do solemnly affirm, that I will faithfully 
state all that I know concerning such, and keep no- 
thing secret, and not misrepresent facts for the eva- 
sion of justice while in your presence; and hereby 
burn this paper, thereby to be submitted to the 
judgment and examination of the God of Heaven.” 





The above oath is always written on a piece of 
yellow paper, which they believe, after it has been 
burned, is instantly in the presence of Almighty 
God, and there remains recorded to the day of judg- 
ment. Then the Supreme Judge of Heaven will 
produce the document as evidence of truth or falso- 
hood, as the case may be, and deal with the swearer 
accordingly. Woe to him who has testified falsely, 
but happy will be he who has told the truth.— 
James Hanley. 

CURIOSITIES. 

The miners of Rancheria Diggins sluice out some 
rare specimens occasionally, that come tumbling 
down the sluice box, with the remains of Digger- 
dom. The Indians have opened several graves at 
this place, for the beads, and their own irreverence 
for their, dead, has had the effect to quiet the con- 
science of the miners at disturbing their repose. We 
were shown by Mr. Ford, some specimes of mechani- 
cal skill which were washed from his claim. They 
were made of slate-stone, finely polished and finished, 
of tubular formation, about six inches in length, and 
the cavity cut with the precision and nicety of 4 
rifle-barrel. Mr. Ford desired to ascertain what 
they were, and what they were used for, but as we 
were not versed in Digger lore, we were unable to 
impart the desired information, but supposed they 
might be used for a fandango whistle, or for straight- 
ening arrows.—Alta Californian, 


INDIAN NOTIONS. 

An Ojibbeway chief, in a “temperance talk” to 
white folks, said his tribe believed the Evil One was 
all under-ground, and that their tribe lived about on 
top of his back, and that to keep him from kicking 
up a “bhobbery,” they must make him a great many 
presents. When they drank whisky—which was 
pretty often after they became acquainted with the 
whites—they always sat in a circle, in the centre of 
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which they dug a hole in the ground, and as the 
whisky-horn went round, each one would pour a 
trifle in the hole for “ Old Nick.” “‘ But,” said the 
chief, “after Indian got to know. white men well 
enough to do as white man did, couldn’t spare no 
whisky for devil, so devil he kick ground, and 
ground come up and bump Ojibbeway’s head.” 


CALICO PATTERNS IN ROCKS. 

The old corals abound in ornamental patterns, 
which man, unaware of their existence at the time, 
devised long after for himself. In an article on 
calico-printing, which forms part of a recent history 


of Lancashire, there are a few of the patterns intro- } 


duced, backed by the recommendations that they 
were the most successful ever tried. Of one of these, 
known as “ Lane’s Net,” there sold a greater num- 
ber of pieces than of any other pattern ever brought 
into the market. It led to many imitations, and 
one of the most popular of these answers line fer 
line, save that it is more stiff and rectilinear, to the 
pattern in a recently discovered Old Red Sandstone 
coral, the Smithia Pengellyi. The beautifully ar- 
ranged lines which so smit the dames of England, 
that each had to provide herself with a gown of the 
fabric which they adorned, had been stamped amid 
the rocks long ages before.—WMiller’s Testimony 
of the Rocks. 


JACKDAWS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Like some other collectors, the daws do not seem 
very scrupulous as to the means of enriching their 
collection, or very strict observers of the distinction 
between meum and tuum. The churches and colleges 
of Cambridge offer many a coign of vantage to these 
birds, nor are they slow to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. The botanic garden in that seat of learn- 
ing has three of its four sides inclosed by densely- 
built parts of the town: five parish churches and 
five colleges stand within a short flight of it. From 
the same source which yielded the record of the in- 
teresting Saunby nest, we learn that the jackdaws 
inhabiting these and other churches and colleges had 
cast a longing eye on the wooden labels placed near 
the plants whose name they bore, and come to the 
conclusion that they would serve their purpose just 
as well as twigs taken from trees, with the addi- 
tional advantage of complete preparation without 
labor. The great proportion of these labels were 
made out of deal laths, and were nine inches long 
by one broad. Here was a mine of nest wealth, and 
very near home. Down came the daws, and away 
Went the labels, to the great distress of the curator 
and all concerned, except the daws. Mr. Denson, 
who writes the account, confesses his inability to 
give a probable idea of the numbers of labels which 
the daws annually removed ; but he states that from 
the shaft of one chimney in Free School Lane, which 
was close beside the botanie garden, no less than 
eighteen dozen of these labels were taken out and 
brought to Mr. Arthur Biggs, the curator, who re- 
‘elved and counted them.—Frazer’s Magazine. 








SPELLING THAT IS NOT PHONETIC. 

In order to show the readers of the Budget the 
endless distortions our present spelling may be sub- 
jected to, I have taken the trouble to transcribe the 
following “lebtor” of Dr. Wm. Gregory, Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, to Mr. 
Isaac Pitman. It is very probable that many of the 
readers will be unable to make out all of it. There 
are words in common use spelled in a way to justify 
all these extravagances included in this letter. 

H. M. 8. 

“ Tough thea Eaditor auph thei Foughnotipick 
Jolonal:—Syrru: Eye obzerve yew propeauz two 
introwduice ay nue sissidem ov righting bigh whitch 
ue eckspres oanly theigh sownds anned knot thee 
orthoggerafey oph they wurds; butt Igh phthink 
ugh gow to fare inn cheighnjing owr thyme-onird 
alfahbeat, anexd-ading sew menny neau lebtors. Ie 
meyk bould teo saigh thaat eit izz ewict eyezi toe 
ruyt akarding too sowend withe theo leabtors hov 
theau oald alfabebt aind indead Ui halv faor maini 
yeirs begn een theye habbit auv dooing sough. Hy 
fompd aizz moast peaple dou, thacht ibt wowz ichm- 
posible toeu maic ienney theng ovue thei caumun 
spealing frogm thuay toatal wont owf rheulz; soa 
Hi meighed op meye migned tou discuard orthoug- 
rafuy uand tho speil bey psownd, bote en ai malnor 
verry differeignt phrom yewrs aand High flatour 
miselph veiri seaupearier thoeu uit. Ett apiers thoe 
mee thait awl thui righters aun thes psoubgeckt 
halph awltoughgeather missonderstould theg peikew- 
lier karacktor ough the Inglish langwedge whutch 
Ig taic phthu beigh thees, thabt eavery ward mai 
bie speilt ynn uan infignit vareyeety ouf weighs, 
kneau won ofue whieche ize moar write than anoo- 
thir. Ieny peorson wil sea, thatue ytt moost bee 
pso, iff hil komnsidderz thatt everi ‘sougnd’ ien eor 
languegwage yz eckpruessed uin aye grayt numbber 
ophue weaz, achnned conceequaintly ephery ‘wrode’ 
aot though (to) bie, faur woards ar mayed up ohv 
sengle sowndz. Thys innphinittley divourcifyed 
plaan auve spueling, ase joust obzearved Ais (I) teak 
thou (to) beye thig peecuelier karackderissedick 
anued ghlouri hof owrrh ruiten languedg, 

“Uy offen smisle whein Ei ried theigh laboarius 
epphurts owv aurthoggerafurs tu ficks the spayling 
ohf Ingluish, whitche woz nephur intendead thwo 
bea ficksed bout onn theeo cogntrarig thoo egzibibt 
ann ennedlece vareighety. Ye (I) thingk wea mea 
beo prowed achv thi syrrcomstans thate thair is 
nough outher langgwudge eon theip wurld whetch 
on (in) thiss respecked kan compair wyth owrz. 
Biout theey moughssed reamearkable thingue iss, 
thalt whuyl thil (the) edeaucaighted klasces haay 
lossed thai trew ydeea ohve Inggliesh riting, wee, 
thaitt ys, thho: unaadewcaited halve awlweighs rea- 
teigned eet. Orthoghraghers cawl ourre spealing 
‘badd speilingue,’ bout Is (I) sey yt ies gud speoling 
alnd Ighe alm chure ewe wiln agrei weith meo. 
Oughr meathod uis theay oanleigh won whuich 
eneighbles ose thooe aveil oughrselves ove theae in- 
fianight vawryeti aphorded beigh ourrh neatiph 
toung. Agean eivri wone nose thaibt woen grate 
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boossed owve Ingglyshmean yss thaght itt eez ymn- 
poscible far faurenors theo (to) lirn ourr langwech. 
Their wieth ourr seau-cauld authogrhafi, ez unfor- 
teaunaitli noht choit troe; boet iph migh meathoud 
wwer adoppeded aour langgwege wood bei absough- 
leautli ignakscessible phthoo Mownsears ande aul 
souch stewpid peeple az calnot speek Inglisch. 
Theeye reseaved spealing aunserz thuis pourpus 
thollarabli weall, boot ite ise eavideant thabte ohn 
meigh plagn phor ah fourenar phtho speal Inglich, 
weil bey azz ute (it) aught phthough (to) bi, ewit 
owt ouve theui ekwestiun. _ Beasighedz, aourrh 
tchildreign, att preasent, speand, sey tan yeers ein 
lirneing tooe spail aknde reed wheitche eezze eh 
grait addvantaig, bowt an mie pluan uit wod taick 
thegm au holue lightigm, agnd aughter augh! thao 
wud pheighl seo thapt thaigh woode haf phthou 
wirk harred nott ownlew. att scoul buct awlweys 
alned theea habbits owyh indo’stri-thous akwighred 
wude buay innvaleoable; enn chort eoveri advagn- 
tiedge pasest buy theeigh reiseaved schistegm, wodd 
bui fowned thu ea faur graighter eksteint inne thacht 
whiache Ic prewpows, ase Hy (I) thing thyss leabter 
wiel proove. 

“Y reimaighn ewer’s troughly, 

“ Alf Louvor Achph Pbhachddh (bad) 
“ Schghoelneaund (spelling.”) 
A MOUNTAIN OF COMFORT. 

Appleton’s Illustrated Hand Book of American 
Travel gives us the following tantalizing notice of a 
mountain of ice, which we read with peculiar de- 
light, at the present range of the thermometer :— 

“The Ice Mountain is a remarkable natural cu- 
riosity, in the county of Hampshire. It is upon the 
North River, (eastern bank,) twenty-six miles north- 
west of Winchester. May be reached from Baltimore 
by Baltimore and Ohio Railway to Harper’s Ferry, 
by railway thence to Winchester, from Winchester 
by stage. 

“The Ice Mountain rises five hundred feet above 
the river. ‘The west side, for a quarter of a mile,’ 
says Mr. How, in his history of Virginia, ‘is covered 
with a mass of loose stone of a light color, which 
reaches down to the bank of the river. By remov- 
ing the loose stone, fine crystal ice can always be 
found in the warmest days of summer. It has been 
discovered even as late as the 15th of September; 
but never in October, although it may exist through- 
out the entire year, and be found, if the rocks were 
excavated to a sufficient depth. The body of rocks 
where the ice is found, is subject to the full rays of 
the sun, from nine o’clock in the morning until sun- 
set. The sun does not have the effect of melting 
the ice as much as continued rains. At the base of 
the mountain is a spring of water, colder by many 
degrees than spring-water generally is.’” 

KIRKPATRICKS AND LINDSAYS. 

When in 1306 Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, ancestor of 
the Empress Eugenie, accompanied his cousin, 
Robert Bruce, on his escape from England to the 
Grey Friars, Dumfries, to meet the Regent. Cum- 





ming, whom he there dispatched with his dagger, 
James Lindsay was one of Kirkpatrick’s companions, 
Fifty years afterward Lindsay’s son, then a guest 
of Kirkpatrick’s son at Caerlaveroc Castle, for some 
cause not handed down, stabbed his host in his bed 
and fled; but losing his way in the dark was taken 
toward morning by Kirkpatrick’s men, and dealt 
with according to the prompt law of Border feud. 
Many years afterward the murderer’s grandson 
meeting Margaret Kirkpatrick at Holyrood, the 
young people forgot the feudal duty of eternal 
hatred. On her return home young Lindsay, prowl- 
ing about Caerlaveroc, was seized by Kirkpatrick’s 
men and thrown into the castle dungeon, from which 
in the night he was duly released by Margaret, who, 
while refusing to flee with Lindsay from the roof of 
her stern father, was betrayed into vows which after 
a time she was permitted to perform, her dutiful af- 
fection having melted the old man’s feudal heart, 
Upon this love tale Mrs. Erskine Norton founded 
a pretty balled called “The Earl’s Daughter,” com- 
mencing : 
“Up rose Caerlaveroc’s grim earl, 
Right joyful shouted he, 
My hated foe forever now 
My prisoner shall be, 
What brought the callant near my towers, 
Scarce armed, and all alone; 


*Twas the hand of Heaven that gave him up, 
His father’s crime to atone.” 





SCOTTISH SUPERSTITIONS. 

On an infant entering the first strange house, the 
person who carries it demands a piece of silver, an 
egg, and some bread for good luck to the child. 
This is a folk lore in Edinburgh: does it exist else- 
where ? 

2. When a pea-pod containing nine peas is found 
by a young woman while shelling pease, she places 
it above the outer door, and the first young man 
who enters the door thereafter is to be her future 
husband. 

3. There are fishermen in Forfarshire who, on 2 
hare crossing their path while on their way to their 
boats, will not put to sea that day. 

4. In some parts of Scotland a horse-shoe that 
has been found, when nailed to the mast of a fishing- 
boat, is a great means of insuring the boat’s safety 
in a storm. 

PORTRAIT OF QUEEN MARY. 

There is a portrait of Queen Mary at Workington 
Hall, Cumberland, said to have been given by ber- 
self to the ancestor of the present Mr. Kirwan ; the 
portrait is in bad condition, and little valued by its 
possessor. The face is very beautiful, and the dress 
not like that of any other of her pictures; she has 4 
white veil and an open embroidered jacket. Quee 
Mary rested a night at Workington Hall when she 
left Scotland, at the treacherous instance of Queen 
Elizabeth, and it is said presented this portrait to the 
family as an acknowledgment of the hospitality she 
had received from them on her fatal journey. 
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We, suggested in the September Graham that if 
any man wanted a subject for a small work on the 
moral-cheerful principle, he had better take up the 
physiology of morning walks—sample and describe 
the best articles of the kind which he could discover 
in taking ’count of stock in the store of memory— 
and endorsed the note thus made, with a few remin- 
iscences of our own. Perhaps quite as good a book 
could be made out of somebody’s memories of his 
summer tours—if it were accurately and genially 
written it would be one of the most curious works 
conceivable. This would be particularly the case 
were it mostly based on American experiences, since 
it would probably embrace recollections of our prin- 
cipal summer resorts—and every man of the world 
is aware that of all eccentric, peculiar and pleasant 
phases of life there is nothing to be compared to 
that of our great watering-places. We have tried 
in our time “ quite a many”—including nearly all 
embraced by the triangle lying between the points 
of Nahant, Niagara and Cape May—with a few out- 
side of it—and have often wondered that foreigners 
with all their scribblings pro and con about this 
country have said so little about one of its most extra- 
ordinary phases—its summer watering-place season. 

This summer we tried it on at Atlantic City—a 
newly manufactured place, ranging about loose in 
the Jersey shore, but tied at the other end to Phila- 
delphia by a railroad, just to keep it from getting 
lost. Four years ago Atlantic did not exist, save as 
agrand idea, but people make short work with 
grand ideas in this country, and soon turn them into 
grander realities. ‘In fact, the town as it is, is not 
three years old—but if the reader will go to the 
summit of the light-house there—or to the observa- 
tory of the United States Hotel—he will believe that 
nothing less than magic could have done so much 
in so short a time. The height of the different 
hotels rising above the trees, which abound in every 
direction, the railroad and large depot, the church, 
the prominence and whiteness of all the houses, and 
their relative position all tend to apparently magnify 
the place, and to amaze the stranger who remembers 
to have heard the whole concern spoken of very 
recently as something entirely prospective and non- 
existent. But the thought of what it must inevitably 
be in a few years, strikes the thinker with still greater 
amazement, 

The first sensation of salt air is to certain persons 
better than Burgundy. When we scented it for the 
first time this summer, and from afar off, it was just 
as the cars entered upon the vast, perfectly prairie- 
level and emerald green plain embracing thousands 
of acres which lie around the Absecom district. 
Like all green characters it has been very easily 
“cut up” by “smart men”—liquids assisting in the 
operation of course, for it is bisected by innumerable 
little canals which irrigate or drain it, as the case 
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may be. Nearer the town we see more instances of 
fertility and far more trees than is usual along the 
Jersey coast, while in the town itself we at once ap- 
preciate that peculiar air de /éte—that sentiment of 
do-nothing-but-take-it-easy-ism—that red-rag, bath- 
ing clothes and straw-hat-a-tiveness—that incipient 
anticipation of sherry-cobbler-ization—that far off 
idea of lots of new acquaintances—that immediate 
intuition of the coming services of porters and 
waiters, which erowds upon every mind just as its 
summer bathing is beginning to begin. The symp- 
toms suggestive of all this are the same in every 
watering-place. None of the people whom you see, 
seem busy. The scene is open-aired, rural and 
sandily prospective maritime, but the first groups of 
idlers which the eye meets are not farmer or sailor- 
like, but expressive of the city and of tailors. The 
poorer sort are all themselves evidently emigrés who 
live upon the fancy-wants and leisure requisitions 
of “the boarders.” As we approach the hotels we 
are struck by the numbers of elegant and very 
leisurely people seated in the porticoes—all at home 
—and at the amount of summer dress which they 
display. The broad “flats,” such as nobody ever 
wore in Chestnut street or Broadway, and which we 
see on stylish ladies look eminently watering-place’y, 
and suggest innumerable drives and walks in plea- 
sant “ flirtatious” company on the as yet invisible 
beach. Here and there we even distinguish a pretty 
face—perhaps some gentleman acquaintance—and 
maybe you are greatly impressed with groups sitting 
in chairs under trees. And the whole institution— 
muslin and all—is evidently at leisure—out for the 
day, shop shut—and all hands hunting that same 
old coon of pleasure as usual, though they are after 
him now on entirely different principles and with a 
new dog. But there is a Valley of the Shadow 
which you must quarantine in before you can attain 
this paradise; your checks are in your pocket—the 
baggage is delivered goodness knows where—and 
you push, &@ moving monument of dusty clothes and 
railroad cinders into an over-crowded hotel office, 
from which goes up a cry of despair through the 
doors and windows of “no mvre rooms !—all full.” 
You wrote some days before for quarters—but as 
is the rule from Sharon even unto the Virginia 
Springs “nobody knows nothing about it.” You 
wait and represent your case, one or two friends 
who turn up in the crowd back you like regular 
bricks—the landlord is really anxious to oblige—he 
says “ well—we’ll fix you some where to night at 
least,” you are emboldened and progress with easy 
confidence—more friends turn up, finally No, 4011 
is allotted to you—mine host politely describes to- 
pography of supper room—you are fixed off and 
one of ’em. 

Supper room—prospects still brighter. A waiter 
who waited on you of old at your hotel home in the 
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city gets up the toast in the old style. Hot fish and 
oysters in July look maritime, the salt is all wet— 
another indication of the all pervading glorious 
salt air. Decidedly watering place-y. Friend seated 
by you tells of the joys and sorrows of the establish- 
ment—one great advantage that we have, and one 
thing we do most decidedly want. Supper over, you 
find room—half way up to glory, six feet by four with 
half a window and quarter of a towel. Pine water 
—looks like cold tea—gives you a shudder! Good 


natured chambermaid—made so by a fee—produces 
extra towels and informs you in confidence that no- 
body ever stays more than one night in that room. 
Athump at the door—porter greatly exhausted with 
All right, leave you 


trunks—at a shilling a piece. 
alone. 

All the while from the very beginning there has 
been a constant coolness—something very unlike 
town—a breeze winding its way through every thing 
and into every corner—office and supper-room and 
bed-room all feel the sea-breeze, all are full of it! 
Yes, lift up your heart and rejoice, for itis the great, 
glorious true old friend—from whom you have been 
absent so long—THE sEA-BREEZE! He knows you too, 
and loves you and follows you here and there, you are 
in the hot city no longer! Doors and windows are 
open and you are in a draft everywhere, you may 
dread a cold for an instant—you may have a vision 
of neuralgia—but you smile away your fear as you 
remember that it is the sea-breeze. Welcome, thou glo- 
rious breath of old ocean—dear to the Norseman and 
the Greek—health-giving, sweetest of airy pleasures! 

Down in the parlor, Miss A., and Mrs. Bee, the 
dear Cees, and the lively Dees. New ideas—pretty 
Fanny Bee has just come up from a moonlight 
beach-walk—only feel my dress, its perfectly wring- 
ing wet—and Mary’s black dress, you could just 
squeeze the water out of it. No matter, the lawns 
all dry stiff again when you hang them up. No 
mosquitoes to-night, but really last week we had 
them dreadful—and Jim Slyter just went around 
with a bottle of hartshorne, putting it on all our 
hands—they say that saleratus—yes, but Tricophe- 
rous is a great deal better for such bites—so, you 
were out sailing to-day—wasn’t it dreadful hot in 
town? I did really think Becky would be drowned 
this morning, she went out so far in the surf, and I 
was knocked right over—yes, you can hire bathing- 
dresses down at the beach—and—yes, I shall be 
very happy to go in bathing with you, and Mary 
shall go with us. 

You walk around the porticoes. Groups here and 
there in chairs, whom you hardly notice in the dark- 
ness. People all about. Lots of flirting going on, 
I suppose, Miss Bee? Oh no—there are so few 
beaux here—you really ought to have brought us a 
few down. Still the sea-breeze whistles and cools 
and rushes around, and you are still in a sea-change 
which, like Ariel’s, is decidedly rich—and strange. 
And all the while you hear a mysterious, far off 
roaring buzz, rising with the wind—that ?—oh that’s 
the sound of the sea. You are silent for an instant, 
at the glorious thought! Now you will begin again 





to daily wonder “ what the waves are saying.” Few 
there are who leave this place without reading in 
that voice a new, deep mystery. 

Muslin goes to bed—you encounter a friend in the 
office—drop into the bar-room: if you are “about 
town,” probably you are promptly and joyfully re- 
cognized by the bar-keeper. Retreat to the smoking 
portico. Col. , of the Daily Hand Organ, 
begs you to join him in a “ cobbler,” with Col. —, 
of the Weekly Telescope, while Col. ——, reporter 
of the Brilliant, welcomes you most heartily, and 
requests Col. to get off some of those chairs, of 
which he occupies a whole pack—or he’ll see some 
chips a-flying which will astonish him. Great har- 
mony in the wigwam, and much puffing of the cigar 
of peace, until Col. suggests that as there is a 
reporter present, there must be some dreadful acci- 
dent going to happen. Reporter replies calmly that 
it will probably be a frightful murder, the result of 
an assault and battery on Col. This is voted 
a fair hit, and is followed by the query, “ Did you 
hear of that murder this morning—fellow blew his 
brains out, with two bullets, all over the wall—left 
a note requesting that his mel-ancholy suicide might 
be appropriately noticed in the papers.” “You 
don’t say so—how did they notice it then?” “Why 
with a displayed head—double-leaded, of course,” 
Jubilee No. 2. And over all blows the fresh sea- 
breeze. 

Morning—breakfast—a different arrangement of 
tables—a different carte—different napkins—and an 
entirely new style of omelettes. Opposite party at 
table evidently not up on hotels—waits a great while 
for breakfast, and don’t fathom the mystery of your 
waiter’s desire to please. He finds fault with every 
thing—grumbles high—yet dont convince you that 
he gets any thing better at home. Daughter with 
“heart-catchers,” pressed-gold American brooch, 
and red glass—a great deal of it—and “ pison” 
patchouly. . Pity her for all that, she’s patient and 
pretty behind all her rouge. ; 

Hat in the parlor under a great heap—young 
ladies again—four along the sofa, ma in arm-chair, 
three on common chairs—great knitting of nubias, 
and you hold skein of red worsted. Last novel dis- 
cussed—you suddenly remember room, and bolt to 
office—get hold of old boarder, tells you that Gen. 
Soandso’s going away, splendid room, promised to 
half a dozen, insist on your having written down 
last week, landlord smiles, old boarder says it’s all 
right, landlord relents, you enter splendid room, 
perfectly gorgeous—a real carpet, a positive bureau, 
and a stunning four-poster! Housekeeper, new 
chambermaid—housekeeper promises bureau, cham- 
bermaid is feed, and faithfully and solemnly swears 
to make your room a perfect magazine of towels, 
and to kape yees in all the wather ye can wash wid. 
Trunks again from the last room, unpack—come 
now, this is something like! hang up clothes, get 
out brushes of all sorts, fix up a toilette-table, rang? 
the flacons, have a traveling-shaw] nailed over up- 
per part of window, drive in nails, read the card oD 
the door, all about jewelry and money in the safe— 
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“holler” for chambermaid again up and down the 
entry—ladies suddenly pass you in most dreadful 
dishabille, old wrappers and sun-bonnets, going 
down to bathe—remember it’s time—reduce your 
garments to nearly nothing, slippers and robe-de- 
chambre forming the majority, roll up your bathing- 
clothes and start. More ladies in doleful dress in 
the entry, more on the stairway, too rude to look at 
them—do look, however, at the pretty ones—walk 
through parlor, nobody there—outside, hot sand and 
plank walk burn your feet, bath-houses, hurrah !— 
THE OcEAN! 

How queer it is, dressed and looking like a sailor, 
or a stevedore, or may be like a circus-clown, among 
respectable people. Never mind the odds! let ’er 
rip! they’re a sight worse looking than you are. 
Tatter-de-malion-ism! thou art in town here—all 
except the rags! Here she is, your belle of the 
parlor! “My gwacious, bwing me the cologne!” 
Yes, sir, it just 7e/ And you run through the hot 
sand, barefoot perhaps both of you, past the dead- 
leaf arbor, through the dressed up people, a wave 
comes running up to greet you, you have a partner 
for the dance with the billows by the arm, ten steps 
further, here it comes! now, now—now! hold her 
firm! whack! a thousand ton wave breaks over the 
whole screaming and hurrahing and laughing party, 
over you and your beauty; you stand up, wipe the 
water from your face—wasn’t that a glorious one? 
wasn’t it? Champagne by the million, better than 
champagne, the very quintessence of spiritual tipsy- 
fication. Sweep, what a fellow this one is going to 
be! You hold Mademoiselle scientifically, lift her 
with all your strength exactly at the right instant, 
she catches the upward Ji/t of the wave, and is floated 
light as a cork on its crest, while you too are raised 
a couple of feet, and are carried toward shore. If 
the lady be very adroit, she may, with the back of 
her head toward the advancing wave, raise her feet, 
while you hold her arms, and thus drift with the 
blow. Meanwhile do you keep a steady footing, 
particularly if you are waist deep! There is per- 
haps a death lurking about you, young man, waiting 
to whisk somebody off their feet and whirl them 
away to the hungry sea. You feel that pressure 
against your legs, you feel a sudden shift of sand? 
That is the dreaded undertow, the water which just 
now swept in landward as a breaker, or surf, and 
Which now slips back, silently and treacherously 
seaward. Some day while you are here there will 
be a man in all the vigor of youth and health, and 
exulting in his skill-as a swimmer, who will swim 
out beyond that third breaker. What, swim there? 
Yes, never to swim again ; the deadly undertow will 
Press against him when he struggles desperately in- 
land; there will be a screaming and panic, brave 
men will swim out and attempt to rescue him with 
planks, he will be bewildered, and swim without 
knowing whither, and right before the eyes of ladies 
and gentlemen, among whom he was sporting a 
minute ago, he will drift away anddrown. We have 
seen a man swim thus at Cape May, fighting for 
life within thirty feet of five hundred people, and 





saved at last, after innumerable efforts, by such an 
apparent miracle of exertion, that the whole is still 
pictured on memory a8 if painted. 

But the bathing, and the ladies! It is with 
bathers as Fanny Fern says it is with kissers, every 
body has not a mission for it; and when you meet 
a gifted brother or sister, make a note of it! What 
waltzing, what intoxication ever approach this foam- 
ing, dashing, glorious, bewildering sensuousness of 
cool liquid resistance, this mixture, which is like 
loving, drinking and fighting all in one! Jddio 
giusto! And then those long swells, which do not 
break but rise of warm days, and lift you and die 
away, as though the ocean were a glorious beauty 
throbbing with love, longing, burning with raptur- 
ous yearning for the sun, and lifting you and your 
lady, like white pearls, on her panting bosom! 

She feels “a little cold.” Out with you, if you 
have only been in three minutes, and into your re- 
spective bath-houses! Sticky, sandy, rough towely, 
you contrive to slip off the wet bathing-dress, slip 
on your clothes, and bolt over the plank walk. You 
pick up a little shell in the sand and stop to look at 
it, you hear laughing behind, and think you know 
its merry ring, and a “Cinderella tread.” Two 
deeply veiled and utterly unrecognizable females 
laugh again, it is really the belles whom you have 
been bathing! Mutual views about the. surf, the 
hotel, and you break for the bar-room, for lunch and 
—for a cobbler, if not something still more perma- 
nent. Waiters are rushing about the entries, carry- 
ing cobblers with long straws, and crackers, “ and 
so forth,” to the ladies. You gain your room, the 
house becomes quieter, you falla-sleep! And every 
where you feel the flowing, inspiring sea-breeze. 

A gong! rise and dress, all white, fresh-ironed 
and cool. Dinner, like a city hotel dinner, with the 
points broken off. A barbarous effort to wrench out 
a few Frenchisms on the side-dishes, yet faring pretty 
well on the solids; contriving what with roast-beef, 
a few broiled snipe, and “ fois de wolaille,” (as the 
bill calls it,) to work your way down to a bit of 
apple-pie. Perhaps you may be amazed to find the 
St. Julien drinkable in these days, but, despite the 
assertion of H. P. Leland, that the eagle which tore 
at the vitals of Prometheus was really a bottle of 
hotel claret, it is even so. Dinner over, what next? 
A drive on the beach. Good! Reader, if you never 
saw a beach, let the glorious one at Atlantic City be 
your first introduction. A broad clean sweep of 
nine miles of hard sand, with the tide down, the 
afternoon breeze coming in like a hurricane, lively 
horses and pretty laughing girls! rip Sam! if this 
isn’t pleasant we'll pay your bill. And the sea 
breaks and washes among your horses’ feet and 
wets the wheels; there is one solitary bather, even 
now; a flock of little sandpipers run along the wet 
glossy sand, exactly as if they were sliding, so 
rapidly do their tiny legs fly, and the gulls soar over 
all wild and fast-darting. But the waves! the waves! 
They are the endless glory of the scene. How the 
sea-breeze sings to them, and stirs them up, as he 
howls while laughing, 
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“Sorcery songs from the Edda, 

Gray old Runic sayings, 

So darkly stirring and magic inspiring, 

That the snow-white sea-children 

High are springing and shouting, 
Drunk with wanton joy.” 


And just as joyous all the time is your party in 
the wagon. There be jokes flying around in those 
times, and outcries of admiration at the waves and 
the shore and the ships, 


“far off and out at sea, 
With the sun upon their sails.” 


Until you “turn to return,” when there is an out- 
burst of admiration at the glorious sunset, with its 
sea and surf of erimson fire and far-darting beams 
of scarlet gold—looking like the levers with whieh 
some Titan is trying to pry up the iron-block rock 
of Night wherewith to storm our Olympic world. 
For we are now the immortals in the pure enjoyment 
of beautiful nature—and our nectar is the ever flow- 
ing, ever intoxicating Sea-Breeze! 

It grows darker—memories of poems float bit-wise 
into the mind—there is an anti-sunset in the east— 
a sort of Anterotic altar to your own western fire— 
the windows of the hotel gleam as if the Children of 
the Sun were looking out each from his room to see 
his papa travel away into Night-Land—more sombre 
becomes the arch of Heaven—we hear more dis- 
tinctly the crack of shells or the rustle of sand under 
our wheels —nubias are drawn closer—Night cometh! 

“One by one, in the light-house, 
The lamps shine out on high; 
And far on the dim horizon 
A ship goes sailing by.” 

More quietly we approach home. Tea—a sort of 
eounter-balanced breakfast—especially in fish and 
oysters: Parties are continually going and coming 
—an intense aroma of the Chinese herb, such as never 
strikes you any where save in hotels and boarding- 
houses, presses around every where. Tea over, grand 
rush for the railroad side of the house, and a very con- 
versational “ waiting for the cars.” Whoo-a-hoo-hoop! 
says a convulsive coughing scream, in the distance. 
A great spark—a colossal specimen of ‘Red Eye” 
is seen coming—the cars arrive—hand-shakings, 
greetings—oh, father, father !—all full—who’s down 
here ?—and that event is over. The boy with the 
city papers is next in demand—and obtaining one, 
you join the ladies, and read a little and talk a great 
deal, or take a little moonlight with a selection of 
“the muslin,” once again on the beach— 

*¢Oh, diamonds! ye were never 
One half so dear to me 


As the memory of sparkling fires 
Upon the moon-lit sea. 


“ And thou, wild heart, wert never 

So glad in tower or town, 
Or on the land, as on the sand, 

When Love and Hope came darting up, 
And the tide was running down.” 


And thou wert glad beneath the stars—“ the eternal 
stars, who could have told thee all !”—and the walk 





beneath the moon, is the crowning glory of the day. 





There is much more which might be said of the 
summer holiday by the sea—but the strips of manu- 
scripts—the yards on yards of three-inch white rib- 
bon moirée with ink—hint, that if we do not intend 
to fill the Easy Talk entirely with the leader, we 
must hold our horses and chuck the reins over the 
paling. We would gladly have said something of 
the genial company that one meets, and learns to 
more fully appreciate, in such seasons of leisurely 
living together in one great house—and of the fact 
which we thus realize, that we generally think far 
better of people when we learn to know them better, 
than we are able to in the short glimpses caught by 
the wavering light of “society” visits and parties 
“in town.” There and then we find out whom we 
have met in by-gone years and forgotten—the ladies 
re-knit old alliances, and are pledged to new tea- 
parties—the writer is introduced to people who have 
read his books—and the editor finds portions of his 
invisible flock, who bring to his mind with many jests, 
the things which he said to them long ago in the maga- 
zine, and how they have got to regard him almost as 
a member of the family—and, ‘oh, Mr. Leland, I 
should think you would have ever so much trouble, 
to be always getting up something new every month.” 
Not while we think that you, dear readers, continue 
to read Graham with pleasure—not while you, young 
lady, honor it with your distinguished approbation. 
But—we must be off now—where’s our hat and 
cane— Adieu ! 


cotnws There is nothing like correcting vulgar errors. 
Sir Thomas Browne did it, and whenever we geta 
chance, we intend to trump his card. And, as the 
following clipping, from an exchange, gives us a 
chance, we will begin with it :— 

“A young lady at a ball was asked by a lover of se- 
rious poetry, whether she had seen ‘ Crabb’s Tales ?” 

“Why, no,’ she answered, ‘I did not know crabs 
had tails,’ 

“*T beg your pardon, miss,’ said he, ‘I mean have 
you read Crabb’s Tales ?’ 

*** And I assure you, sir, I did not know that red 
crabs, or any other, had tails.’ ” 

“Crabs haven’t tails”’—hey? Why, just as we 
write, there is visibly before us the memory of a 
crab’s tail—a long, triangular, dark-brown affair, 
looking like an East Indian dagger—which we found 
on the beach, and which, if it hasn’t been thrown out 
of the window, is still reposing on two hooks in room 
No. 38, United States Hotel, Atlantic City. ‘What 
the mischief are you talking about?” Why, about 
the tail of a horse-shoe crab, alias a king-crab, a very 
common utensil indeed, on the Jersey shore. When 
we reflect that a young lady should proclaim her ig- 
norance that any kind of a crab had a tail, we are 
simply shocked. “ Tails !”—we should think so! 
Why, the tail of the king-crab is to the rest of him 
what the handle is to the frying-pan, or the hoops to 
a dress now-a-days—the soul of all symmetry. 
Crabs’ tails, did you say? Yes—we’ve seen ’em. 


«The following reflections on the summum 
bonum, or tip-top joy of life, show that human natur’ 
is much the same in California as in other spots, and 
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that the gift of poetry is also not withheld from the 
aforesaid :— 
CALIFORNIA POETRY. 

“ When from my room I chance to stray, to spend 
an hour at close of day, I ever find the place most 
dear, where some friend treats to lager beer.—Sac- 
ramento Age. 

“ Ah! yes, my friend, of city life, sure such a treat 
cures such a strife, but better than such dose by far, 
are pleasures of a fine cigar.— Placer Herald. 

“Such pleasures may suit baser minds, but with 
the good no favor finds ; we think the purest joy of 
life, is making love to one’s own wife.— Volcano 
Ledger. 

“ Most wise your choice, my worthy friend, in Hy- 
men’s joys your cares to end, but we, though tired 
of single life, can’t boast of having our own wife ; 
and so, when ’neath our cares we faint, we fly to kiss 
some gal that ain’t—yet.—Napa Reporter. 

“That ‘lager beer’ will bile provoke, while ‘fine 
Havanas’ end in smoke. To court one’s wife is bet- 
ter far than lager beer or vile cigar. Kisses, the 
dew of love’s young morn, break on the lips as soon 
as born. These all are naught to that greatest joy— 
the first proud glance at your first-born boy !—LHve- 
ning Ledger. 

“’Tis true, a boy’s a wished-for blessing, but then 
suppose the first a girl! A dear sweet child with 
ways caressing, with pouting lips and flaxen curl, 
with dimple cheeks and laughing eye, to come and 
bid ‘ papa’ good-bye! So whether boy or whether 
tother, embrace the babe and then the mother.”— 
San Francisco Globe. 


The foaming beer, the rich cigar, the thrilling 
kiss from loving lips ; each in their time and place 
by far all other earthly joys eclipse. The first-born’s 
smile, if boy or girl, should with the rest be counted 
in—to leave a single item out, would be, of course, 
a perfect sin. But when you come to count them 
up, and say which gives the greatest fun, we think 
that most folks want them all, and never could 
“stay put” with one. 


wins We take the liberty of commending the fol- 
lowing, written for Graham, as the most exquisite 
original lyrie which we have read for many a month. 
In spirit, as well as form, it will bear comparison 
with some of the most attractive songs of Heine :— 


THE WATER-LILY. 
BY CLARA DOTY. 


The midnight face of the mountain lake, 
A mask of silver wore; 

With sombre locks of fern and brake, 
Fringing the dusky shore. 


I saw among the myriad stars, 
Floating therein serene, 

A boat with golden masts and spars, 
And oars of emerald green. 


A merry chorus, low and sweet, 
As summer hum of bees— 

And the graceful beat of fairy feet, 
Came to me on the breeze. 

Tt anchored—every gleaming oar 
Fell from the rowers’ hands; 

The fays stepped lightly to the shore, 
Upon the shining sands. 

At morn I sought it—where the elves 
Their moonlight revels kept, 

Moored on its stem, among the weeds, 

A water-lily slept. 





“Read that over again.” Our readers have doubt- 
less ere this been struck by the deep poetic thought 
and refined grace which have characterized other 
poems from the same hand. 


vecdpe The hoops still live—and the Philadelphia 
Sun casts its rays on them in the following amusing 
and very sensible sketch :-— 


THE MODEL WALKING MACHINE; 
OR, AUNT DEBBY’S FIRST ESSAY AT HOOPING OFF. 


“ As I was one day sitting on the piazza, outside 
of the window, vainly striving to readin spite of the 
heat, flies, and of womens’ empty chat, I overheard 
a conversation within the adjoining parlor, of sundry 
fair and amiable friends, young and old. 

‘The subject under discussion turned out to be- 
the endless one of hoops. After several remarks 
had been made about these newly fangled append- 
ages, our good and ancient Aunt Debby opened her 
venerable lips, and held forth in the following words 
in apology for her weakness in wearing them— 

“*The day was warm, very warm, and I had far 
to walk ; there were calls of charity for me to make 
in the east and in the west; there were business 
errands to be attended to in the north, and several 
bills to be paid without delay in the south. How 
to be able to exist through the combined heat of the 
weather, and of such extensive exercise, I knew not, 
until happily the idea of aiding my progress by the 
use of hoops, entered my head, No sooner thought 
than done. I at once cast off four of my heavily- 
starched white skirts, retaining only the fifth, be- 
neath which I suspended a new hooped-skirt, and 
without taking time to consult any one of the family 
about it, away I started, and, oh! I thought I was 
flying—I seemed to float on air, with nothing to im- 
pede my progress or clog my onward course. 

“‘* Before my walk was over, there suddenly 
poured down upon me one of those heavy summer 
showers, which are so refreshing to the sun-parched 
earth and its panting inhabitants. The rain fell in 
copious torrents ; my lawn dress was soon thoroughly 
drenched—so was my white skirt. But the water 
did not intrude beneath my hoops. I returned home 
dry and unfatigued. From that day I continued to 
wear hoops, although some of my wise friends have 
threatened to report mé to the meeting, for being 
guilty of worldly conformity. 

“« «My answer to all such threats is this, ‘ Let the 
meeting try wearing hoops, and then—discard them 
if they can.’ 

“ Philadelphia, 7th August, 1857.” 

The great objection to wearing hoops—on the 
part of “the gentlemen,” at least—is the extra 
amount of dress—or of money which the robes en- 
tail. Now, we would like to know if skirts be worn 
instead of hoops, whether, in a short time, long be- 
fore the dress would be worn out, the expense of 
washing and ironing three or four extra skirts would 
not amount to more than that of the extra silk re- 
quired by the hooped dress—to say nothing of the 
original price of the skirts? Will some lady-reader 
cipher it up, and favor us with the result? 


posces We cannot recall who wrote the following— 
but it is strikingly true, and indicates a shrewd 
knowledge of that sweetest of mysteries—the female 
heart :— 

“Tue Mystery or THe Sexes.—tThere is an end- 


less mystery between the sexes. They have, in 
their most educated state, at least, very little notion 
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of «e another. A woman brings forth a man-child, 
anu to her dying-day never understands the man. 
The man who has most knowledge of men has least 
knowledge of women; to understand a woman needs 
a refined, delicate, inquisitive turn, that masculinity 
is seldom equal to. What ludicrous women the 
poets create; take Milton’s Eve, for instance! 
What absurd men have been sketched on paper by 
mind-abounding women; take Mrs. Gore’s for in- 
stance. Let philosophical people mention the rea- 
son; let others be content with the fact.” 


Aye—but if women could read men’s hearts as 
men know each other, the worser-halves would soon 


be reduced to a slavery beyond all precedent. Why, 


the plainest woman in existence would make a bond 
thrall of the best specimen of masculinity that ever 

‘lived, in half an hour. What man of observation 
and of self-study is there that has not been at times 
amazed not to find his foibles more keenly appre- 
ciated and turned against him—his vanities un- 
grasped at and not forced into chains—the tenden- 
cies unstudied, which dexterously played upon, 
might make of him a mere puppet. Oh, women! 
women! ye are powerful enough as ye are—such an 
extra metaphysical touch would have made ye lords 
of creation, beyond all endurance—delightful as the 
endurance is and has always been! 


+++eee The recent death of the poet Beranger is, as 
we write, filling the press with memories and speci- 
mens innumerable. The following version (for Gra- 
ham) of one of his best lyries, is also one of the best 
translations which we have ever met :— 


MY LIBERTY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


BY CHARLES DESMARAIS. 


Respect my independence! Hence! 
Ye sycophants of vanity! 
For in secluded indigence 
I find the only liberty. 
*Tis thus my songs are without guile, 
For thus to Truth I have the key; 
And only Lisette has the right to smile, 
When I exclaim in triumph—“ I am free!” 


*Tis true; but a poor savage I; 
A wanderer through society! 
The only weapons that I ply— 
A light bow, and my gayety— 
Shafts barbed in Satire’s sharpest style, 
‘Whose points my foes are fain to flee; 
And only Lisette has the right to smile, 
When I exclaim in triumph—“I am free!” 


Power is but a source of pain! 
I pity each poor monarch’s case ; 
He doth but lead the convict chain, 
And in their rude mirth hath no place: 
He'd pawn his crown to rest awhile! 
Thank Heaven! Rule ne’er had charms for me; 
And only Lisette has the right to smile, 
When I exclaim in triumph—* TI am free !” 


Gayly I pace my obscure way, 
Contented with its narrow scope; 
Rich in the bread I earn to-day, 
And richer in the morrow’s hope. 
Each night to my poor couch I hie, 
Grateful for health and liberty ; 
And, ’spite the smile that lurks in Lisette’s eye, 
T still exclaim in triumph—* TI am free!” 


..++- The following from the Philadelphia Sunday 
Transcript is one of the best of the kind “ out,” 
Those who know the localities—we know ’em “ fust- 
rate,” will “ twistify” to the great probability of the 
story: 


“How A CALIFORNIAN GoT INTO A ReEtigiovs 
Booxstore.—A short time since a returned Califor- 
nian came on to this city from New York, in the 
night line, with six thousand dollars in gold dust. 
He was up bright and early on the foliowing morn- 
ing, and clutching his treasure tightly, he strode up 
Chestnut street tothe mint. He arrived there about 
two hours before the opening of that institution, and 
sat himself down upon the steps, muttering some- 
thing about the laziness of Uncle Sam’s servants. 
Casting his eyes across the street, he saw a large 
sign, with the words—‘ Presbyterian; House.’ He 
rushed over, and went up into the second story, 
where, finding one of the offices open, he took pos- 
session, and locked the door. Flinging his bag down 
on the table, he proceeded to take an account of his 
stock. While thus busily engaged, one of the gen- 
tlemen belonging to the building had occasion to go 
into the room. He was much surprised to find the 
door fastened, as he had left it open a few minutes 
before. Peeping through the key-hole, he espied 
our ‘unkempt and uncombed’ California friend 
seated at the table, pouring out the dust from the 
small bags into a larger one, 

He at once mistook him for an escaped lunatic, 
particularly as he had a large bowie knife and re- 
volver lying along side of him. Hastily summoning 
assistance, he knocked at the door, taking care to 
keep out of the range of the revolver. 


‘Who’s thar?’ demanded the Californian in a sten- 
torian voice. 

‘Open the door!’ replied the gentleman in the 
white neck-cloth. 

‘No! I’m bless’d if I do,’ returned the Califor- 
nian; ‘I’ve hearn too much about garroters and 
Peter Funks. I know what you are after—you want 
to rob me.’ ‘ 

‘No, my good friend, we do not—we only want 
you to open the door,’ meekly and timidly replied 
white neck-cloth. 

‘ Now, look’ee heer, strangers—I’m an honest man 
—but cuss me if I’m going to let any such varmints 
as you get a sight at my pile.’ 

Finding expostulation in vain, white neck-cloth 
invoked the aid of the police. They soon brought 
the unruly Californian to terms, and he opened the 
door. As the party rushed into the room, the Cali- 
fornian stared wildly around, and seemed to think 
that things were not exactly all right. 

‘My dear friend—come, like a good man, and go 
out with these gentlemen—they will not harm you, 
eoaxingly said white neck-cloth, keeping a watchful 
eye on the implements of war which were lying on 
the table. 

‘ Thunder and firelocks—where am I?’ demanded 
the Californian grasping with a firm hand his bag 
of dust.’ 

‘Why you are in the Presbyterian House—a te- 
ligious bookstore.’ 

‘Oh! ho! ha! ha! ha!’ roared out the Californian 
—daylight just beginning to creep through his 
shaggy head. ‘Why, what an old jackass I have 
been making of myself. Blast my buttons, stran- 
gers, if I didn’t think when I came in, that the Pres- 
— House was rather a sanctified name fora 

otel !’ 


A roar of laughter followed the explanation of the 
mistake, and our Californian friend bundled up his 
dust and shot over to the mint.” 
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Slave Reader did it ever strike you how singularly 
and aptly a paragraph in a newspaper often hits 
your eye?—coming in most appropriately to answer 
a question. The other morning we chanced to ask 
Scissors—as we are wont to familiarly term the ex- 
change-editor of the daily paper with which we are 
connected, what was the origin of the term “ bogus?” 
“Tt originated out west,” was his reply, “and was 
so-called after some fellow—or stop”—he continued 
‘‘here’s the whole story just now in this paper.” 
And he handed us the exchange containing the fol- 
lowing from the Boston Courier. 


“THe ORIGIN oF THE Word Bogus.—lIncidentally 
in the ease before the Supreme Court yesterday, the 
judge took occasion to manifest his abhorrence of 
the use of slang phrases, in the course of judicial 
proceedings, by saying that he did not know the 
meaning of the phrase ‘bogus transaction,’ which 
some one had indecorously uttered during the 
trial. 

The word ‘bogus,’ we believe, is a corruption of 
the name of one ‘ Borghese,’ a very corrupt indivi- 
dual, who, some twenty years ago, or more, did a 
tremendous business in the way of supplying the 
great West, and portions of the South-west, with a 
vast amount of counierfeit bills on fictitious banks, 
which never had any existence outside of the ‘ for- 
gative brain’ of him, the said ‘Borghese.’ The 
western people, who are rather rapid in their talk, 
when excited, soon fell into the habit of shortening 
the Norman name of Borghese to the more handy 
oneof ‘ bogus,’ and the bills, and all other bills of 
like character, were universally styled by them 
‘bogus currency.’ 

By an easy and not very unnatural process of 
transition to metaphorical tendency, it is now occa- 
sionally applied to other fradulent papers, such as 
sham mortgages, bills of sale, conveyances, etc. 
We believe it has not been inserted in any dic- 
tionary. At least, we do not find it either in Web- 
ster’s or Worcester’s. Although we do not think 
that the use of this phrase ‘bogus transaction’ was 
likely to mislead the jury, the cultivated lovers of 
pure and undefiled English, will, no doubt, duly ap- 
preciate the expression of disapprobation of the 
court, at the introduction of a vulgarism in a tribu- 
nal of justice.” 


“Bogus” according to Bartlett is also a slang 
term for rum and molasses. ‘‘Calibogus” was the 
old word given by Grose. 


...--. Mock-auctions are great institutions—as those 
will agree who have examined that particular fold 
in the elephant’s hide. The following from the 
Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch is manifestly a good 
one : 


“Mock Auctions.—Scene—A store in Broadway, 
New York, near Warren street-—A Red Flag hang- 
ing at the door.—A greenhorn named Mr. Jones from 
Hartford, is stopped while careering down Broadway 
by the sound of a stentorian voice from within, cry- 
ing ‘going.’ He hears the whack of the auctioneer’s 
wait and sees six gentlemen standing round a 

e. 

‘Things are selling mighty cheap in there,’ says 
he, and goes in. 

Peter Funk holds a piece of linen in his hand, 
and is just on the point of knocking it down at six 
cents a yard—‘554 yards, going at six cents! an 
awful sacrifice !’ 

‘Seven,’ says Jones. 
‘Eight,’ says Stool Pigeon. 





‘Nine,’ says Jones. 

Whack goes the mallet. 

‘Sold,’ sold says Peter. ‘Mr. Jones, 554 yards 
of linen, at 59 cents,’ touching lightly on the 50. 

The attentive clerk beckons to Jones, who steps 
back behind a mysterious desk, with a screen in 
front. Clerk begins to make out the bill, while 
Jones lays down a five dollar bank note to pay for 
the linen ; the money goes into the drawer. Clerk 
hands Jones the bill, which reads thus: 

‘Mr. Jones bought of Peter Funk 55} yards of 
Irish linen, at 59 cents per yard—$32.74.’ 

Jones opens his eyes; clerk points to the sum, 
and holds out his right hand, with the remark, 

‘ Balance, $27.74.’ 

Jones opens his mouth and essays to speak, but is 
dumb-founded ; he has hearn of these pesky mock- 
auctions, but never dreamed that he should ever 
blunder into one in so respectable a place as Broad- 
way. Mr. Jones ruminates, and pinches himself to 
see if he is dreaming; he is awake—he is in New 
York—Broadway. But Mr. Jones, though green, 
has presence of mind; he forks over the balance de- 
manded, takes his linen under his arm, and gapes at 
the auctioneer until that functionary gets nervous 
and announces that the sale is adjourned for the 
day. Mr. Jones accordingly, to prevent being 
housed with the precious scamps, steps out and tra- 
vels toward the Tombs, where he finds a Metropoli- 
tan policeman, and tells his tale of woe. Ina few 
moments the swindling-shop and the inmates, which, 
meantime, have got under full headway again, are 
taken all aback with an apparition; it is Mr. Jones, 
with that linen under his arm, and a person with a 
brass shield on the lappel of his coat. The man 
with the brass shield takes clerk by the nape of his 
neck and starts him toward the Tombs. Clerk re- 
monstrates—explains—exclaims—and so on, but 
keeps moving up Broadway and through Chambers 
street, when all of a sudden he concludes to disgorge 
the $32.74, which Jones takes, thanks the officer 
and vanishes. 

Mr. Jones related these interesting adventures in 
person.” 

When we did the business editorial in New York, 
there was one mock-auction store which we were wont 
to pass several times daily, and passing look into. 
It was swindling and roping-in concentrated in 
every particular. There was the tall man with the 
black mustache and buttoned mp coat and clean 
cheap shirt collar well up and seedy gloves, and the 
fat man who did the heavy respectable among the 
bidders, and the green looking man in the long blue 
dress coat whom the others made believe laugh at, 
after their dreary swindling sweat-cloth fashion— 
and the really decent looking man of forty (we used 
to wonder how he ever got in there, or how he kept 
up his look)—and the two or three scoundrelly look- 
ing young “blokes” all looking “dead,” and very 
much in want of “copping,” or arresting, indeed, 
Morning after morning there was the same choice 
party, bidding away for dear life, over and over 
again the same lots of pen-knives and watches and 
buttons, and having countless thousands of dollars 
scored against them, inquiring with wonderful per- 
tinacity of the auctioneer if he warranted the 
watches to be real gold, and expressing themselves 
fully satisfied with his assurance, having already 
made some high old bargains at his shop! and yet 
vile as the poor, sneaking swindlers were, we have 
seen them look ashamed—when some smart young 
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fast man looked in at the door, and in reply to their 
complaisant making room, only replied with a 
“sassy” wink and a cluck of the side of the tongue. 
Contempt” says the Eastern proverb “ will pene- 
trate the shell of a tortoise,” and even the barkers of 
a mock-auction shop may be made to feel it. 


The following, written for Graham is inspired 
by a high spirit—not only of pride but of poetry: 
THE LOST MISTRESS. 

BY R, A. OAKES. 
To-morrow you will bow to me, 
And give me greeting as we meet; 
I shall not turn around to see 
Your fair self sailing down the street. 


Your silken robes may brush my feet, 
Your lips may wear the coldest smile, 

And curl as though they did not greet, 
With sweetest kisses, mine erst while. 


I shall not wander to the glen 
To bless the path your small feet trod; 
Nor hang each moment’s joy again, 
Upon your soft approving nod! 


The hot blood will not burn my cheek 
When you and I stand face to face; 

No pulse will quicken when you speak : 
No heart grow wild at your sweet grace. 


Then heave in proud disdain your breast, 
So white and calm and veined with blue, 
And blush to think how oft ’twas prest 
To mine when you and love were true! 


Those of our readers who are fond of humor- 
ous literature, who know a good thing when they 
see it, and who are desirous of obtaining a book 
which will be the soundest and raciest of good read- 
ing for all times, should subscribe for Burton’s En- 
eyclopedia of Wit and Humor, now publishing by 
Messrs. Appleton & Co., New York. It is perhaps 
the completest book of the kind ever attempted, con- 
taining full and characteristic specimens of all the 
English and American wits and humorists of any 
note whatever; the more recent writers being per- 
haps on the whole a litt/e the most favored, as they 
ought to be. The work is very copiously illustrated 
with admirable wood-cuts, and published in twenty- 
four numbers, each of which contains a fine steel 
engraved portrait of some well-known author. 
Among the wood engravings we notice many de- 
signed by “ Harry Stephens,” who, for genial, tho- 
rough-going humor and facility of design, is not 
surpassed by any artist in America. In the present 
number of Graham we have given several extracts 
from the work in question, among them the cele- 
brated “ Harp of a Thousand Strings,” “ by particu- 
lar request.” 

Well, and now that we have done with the pub- 
lisher, we have got a small axe to grind on “ Billy 
Burton’s” book on our own account. Look into No. 
9 of the Encyclopaedia, you who can buy or borrow 
it, and you will see a story by one Charles G. Leland. 
Well, right under the head, there’s a small picture 
of a young man reading. That’s us. Yes, and we 
didn’t know any thing about till it was all done. 





As for the likeness—well—one of the most fascinat- 
ing of all our lady readers says that it is excellent, 
so we are contented. Editors, generally speaking, 
are rather slim on good looks, as the following ex- 
tract from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin doth 
“‘aperiently” testify : 

PITY THE POOR EDITORS. 

Not long ago certain Western papers fell into a 
very earnest controversy respecting the paramount 
claims to beauty possessed by the ladies of their re- 
spective towns. But more recently, some Virginia 
editors have taken to discussing, in a much warmer 
tone, a subject which comes even nearer home. We 
refer to their own individual and personal beauty ; 
a matter which, in the land of chivalry, tournaments, 
“fair women and brave men,” is of as much im- 
portance to happiness and success as in any other 
section. But there is a shrewd observer in every 
camp, who makes the best, including all the fun, 
out of every thing; and such the editor of the 
Mountain Sentinel, of Salem, Virginia, appears to 
be, who, from his rocky look-out, cries that the 
whole fraternity are ugly, but who seems to find a 
sarcastic consolation in the belief that ugly men are 
the ones most loved by the ladies. There is a pleas- 
ing style of resignation in his admission of belonging 
to the “ Ugly Club,” which would intimate that in 
his instance, at least, the want of loveliness has not 
been attended by any marked bad results. Hear 
him, as abridged : 


‘“‘A spirited controversy seems to be going on 
among some of our brethren of the press in regard 
to each other’s beauty. Our friends of the Register 
and ourselves feel highly flattered at being passed 
over in this controversy, and even though we may 
yet come under the charge of being ‘ particularly 
homely,’ it makes but little difference with us if the 
‘ ladies’ express an opinion to the contrary. 

“We see no necessity for this great ado about the 
appearance of each other’s physiognomy, for it is 
generally conceded that editors, as a class, are a 
tough-looking set of ‘Hard and Soft Crabs,’ and 
all the discussions between this and doomsday can- 
not remove the reproach from some; besides, what 
if some are ugly? says one of old, ‘ Ugliness is 
but an evidence of good nature.’ Submit to it, 
endure it; whether you are ‘beautiful’ or ‘ugly,’ 
you may get a ‘ better half,’ for women have strange 


tastes.” 

There it is, outspoken at last; and the fair sex 
now know why itis that the newspaper gentlemen 
hide their personality so darkly behind the myste- 
rious “ we;” why they work at all sorts of unnatural 
hours ; why they are so much more concealed, in pro- 
portion to their influence, than clergymen, doctors, 
or lawyers; why some of them may be seen running 
and hiding in restaurants, and, finally, why the 
whole fraternity are so singularly modest, retiring 
and diffident. The fact is, that when a boy is too 
ugly for any thing else, his parents nowadays bring 
him up to the “editor business,” just as in days of 
old he was turned over to the Church, where he 
generally became a copyist of MS., which was, in 
fact, making an editor of him; a fact which appears 
more evident when we remember that from the days 
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of the one who heard a spirit saying to him “ Write !” 
down to Luther, who threw his inkstand at the head 
of the Evil One, thero has always been a supernatu- 
ral being—moderns call him a devil—extorting in- 
tellectual effort from the tribe, not by inspiring it 
into them, but wrenching it out by sheer extortion. 
No wonder that, subjected to such diabolical influ- 
ences, they should have lost their beauty, grown 
pale and wan, and finally have retreated, if not to 
the cloister, at least to the mysterious sanctum, 
which, like the cloister, lies adjacent to the “ chapel,” 
as old-fashioned printers were wont to call the com- 
posing-room, or printing-office. Let readers of news- 
papers bear this in mind, if they notice an occasional 
lack of liveliness in editorials, and reflect on what 
the depressing, heart-rending, and spirit-breaking 
consequences must be of belonging to a profession, 
all of whose members, as the French would say, are 
“laid,” or ugly—in fact, regularly laid out on the 
square of plainness.” 


svseus “Mat Mullen” is with us again—in the spirit 
—and sends us the following which is full of summer 
rustling among green leaves : 


WHAT I LOVE, 
BY MAT MULLIN. 


I love the wood, the mazy wood, 
With long green aisles so deep and dim, 
Through which the mellow song of birds, 
Comes floating, like a vesper hymn. 
T love the trees that bow and bend 
Their long green banners o’er the hill; 
I love the cool and gushing springs 
Where fairy wild-birds drink their fill. 


I love the soft white fleecy clouds, 
That hang above us wreathingly; 

I love the brooks, those crystal bands 
That link each other with the sea. 

I love the moon, the round full moon 
That beems so calmly from the skies; 

I love the stars, that every night 
Look on us with their diamond eyes. 


I love the flowers, the budding flowers, 
That give their fragrance to the air; 
I love the earth, the pleasant earth, 
That lieth ’round us everywhere. 
I love all things that God hath made, 
Through his all powerful skill and grace; 
And oh, I love the Heavens above 
Because they are his dwelling place. 


borders We have read many a mean story—but very 
few which for close shaving cut closer than the fol- 
lowing venerable legend of the Miser of Bassora: 


“Tae Two Misers.—A miser living in Kufa had 
heard that at Bassora also there dwelt a miser more 
miserly than himself, of whom he might learn much. 
He forthwith journeyed thither and presented him- 
self to the great master as an humble commencer in 
the art of avarice, anxious to learn and under him 
to become a student. 

‘Welcome!’ said this miser of Bassaro, ‘we will 
go to the market to make some purchases.’ 

They went to the baker. 

‘Hast thou good bread ?’ 

‘Good, indeed my masters, and fresh and soft as 
butter.’ 

‘Mark this, my friend,’ said the man of Bassora 





to the one of Kufa; butter is compared with bread 
as being the better of the two, as we can only con- 
sume a small quantity of that, it will also be cheaper, 
and we shall therefore act more wisely and savingly 
too, in being satisfied with butter.’ 

They then went to the butter merchant, and 
asked if he had good butter. 

‘Good indeed, and flavory and fresh as the finest 
olive oil,’ was the answer. 

‘ Mark this also,’ said the host to his guest, oil is 
compared with the best butter, and therefore by 
much ought to be preferred to the latter.’ 

They next went to the oil vender. 

* Have you good oil?” 

‘The very best quality, white and transparent as 
water,’ was the reply. 

‘ Mark that too,’ said the miser of Bassora to the 
one of Kufa; ‘ By this rule, water is the very best. 
Now at home I have a pailful, and most hospitably 
therewith will I entertain you.’ 

And, indeed, on their return, nothing but water 
did he place before his guest, because they had 
learned that water was better than oil, oil better 
than butter, butter better than bread. 

‘God be praised !’ said the miser of Kufa, ‘I have 
not journeyed this long distance in vain.’ ” 


And from all such meanness may common sense 
deliver us! 


sid E. Allen, the editor of the Platte City Mo. 
Atlas, speaking of Graham is kind enough to declare 
that too much cannot be said in praise of “this ex- 
cellent periodical,” which “is just suited to the 
tastes of the ladies, and if we had a sweetheart we 
would subscribe for ‘Graham’ immediately and 
have it sent to her address. We know of nothing 
we could do that would be as likely to put her ina 
good humor with herself and everybody else, our- 
selves, of course, included.” 

Now, ’Squire Allen—you may pull that bit of wool 
over a few of your readers’ eyes—but we know bet- 
ter. We have been ’thar.’ If you had’nt had some 
particular bit of muslin in your eye you would 
never have thought of talking that way. It’s as 
natural for a man to be a little tricky when he’s in 
love as for an Indian when he’s after a turkey. 
We'll leave it to any lady-reader of Graham to de- 
cide! Meanwhile we would say that if there is any 
individual male member of our Grahamite congre- 
gation not supplied with a fair subject for true vows 
and concert tickets with the etceteras, we recom- 
mend him to’ think of some young beauty whose 
hand would ‘hitch’ nicely over his arm in a moon- 
light walk, and send her this number of Graham 
with a lead-pencil mark drawn under the following 
line: 

“you DEAR CREATURE !” 

We will call this our previous-to-proposal or “ del- 
ieate-attention” number. All young ladies receiving 
it as a gift from young gentlemen will please to take 
measures accordingly. There, Platte Argus—now’s 
your time! 


--«ess Lalking of the ladies—we are pretty sure that 
we were talking of them, since ten minutes seldom 
pass without our mind’s recurring to “ that same,” 
we would remark that Thackeray, whatever his 
faults may be, has said many a good thing of the 
“sect.” Just sample the following: 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF LADIES’ SOCIETY. 


“Tt is better for you to pass an evening once or 
twice a week in a lady’s drawing-room, even though 
the conversation is rather slow, and you know the 
girls’ songs all by heart, than in a club, tavern, or 
the pit of a theatre. All amusements of youth, to 
which women are not admitted, rely on it, are dele- 
terious in their nature. All men who avoid female 
society have dull perceptions, and are stupid, or 
have stupid or gross tastes, and revolt against what 
is pure. Your club-swaggerers, who are sucking 
the butts of billiard-cues al] night, call female so- 
ciety insipid. Beauty has no charms for a blind 
man; music does not please a poor beast, who does 
not know one tune from another; and as a true epi- 
cure is hardly ever tired of water anchovy, and 
brown bread and butter, I protest I can sit all night 
talking to a well-regulated kindly woman, about her 
girl’s coming out, or her boy at Eton, and like the 
evening’s entertainment. One of the great benefits 
man may derive from woman’s society is, that he is 
bound to be respectful to them. The habit is of 
great good to your moral men, depend uponit. Our 
education. makes us the most eminently selfish men 
in the world. We fight for ourselves, we yawn for 
ourselves, we light our pipes and say we wont go 
out, we prefer ourselves and our ease; and the 
greatest good that comes to a man from a woman’s 
society is, that he has to think of somebody besides 
himself, to whom he is bound to be constantly at- 
tentive and respectful.” 


Everybody that admires bad spelling, has no- 
ticed the celebrated inscription of “cix live liven 
ratelsnaix,” of Old Dick, who exhibits the “sar- 
pents” on a steamer on Lake George. The editor 
of the Glenn’s Falls (N. Y.) Republican, has re- 
cently obtained and published a revised copy of the 
old man’s advertisements : 


“Tt is with unfeigned pleasure that we are ena- 
bled to lay before our readers this week (per tele- 
graph) a verbatim copy of Old Dick’s Notices, taken 
while on a voyage through Lake George: 


“<¢Lark Jone Guli 28, 1851. 
“¢QTades an Jentilmun, havin gin up snaix i now 
ofur for ure paturnice a fu refreshments sich as se- 
garze, lemuns, kandes an so on I keaps smal bier tu 
in botils I am alers at my hofice an when you pas I 
hope you wunt forgit Op Dick.’ 


“ A correct copy of Old Dick’s Rattlesnake notice, 
taken with his consent, in 1851, and presented to 
him as an addition to the above: 

‘*¢In this Bocks air tew W-r-a-t-t-l-e S-n-a-i-x 
ho wos koched on Black Mountaing, won is forten 
years olden and tother is ait years olde. Notis syx 
sents a sight.—Old Dick.’ 

“The after part of the Minnehaha is embellished 
with the following choice literary gem : 

‘“‘ * Notiss.—Lades and Gentlemun, havin gin up 
shoin snaix I’ve gon to sellin the likes of segrs, 
lemouns, horengis, kandes and so on. I sell bere 
by the glas or the hul bottel. My offis is forid on 
the labbord side plese cal round and zammin em. 

“¢Oxup Dick.’” 


Talking of the “Minnehaha,” the same paper 
tells a very good story of a sailor who was asked his 


opinion of the name for a vessel. “The name may 
be all very well,” replied Jack, “but spose that ere 
ship should be spoke at sea, in a gale of wind, and 
the man hailing should ask, ‘ what ship’s that?’ and 
the answer’d be, ‘Minne-ha-ha/’ Why, the man as 
spoke her would go right in and report gettin’ no- 





thin’ but a horse-Jaugh through a trumpet!” Jack 
thought he had done the business for the name. 


We call the serious, solemn, undivided and 
undiluted attention of our readers to the following 
very solemn article from a cotemporary. Ladies 
desirous of extending their area of freedom, please 
notice ! 

A FEMALE NEWSPAPER. 


‘Paris is always—as Pliny said of Africa of old— 
giving birth to some extraordinary novelty, and one 
of the most extraordinary we have ever met with is 
given in a late number of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, in which we are informed that a young lady 
has chosen a most singular occupation. She has 
turned newspaper—something, as the Courrier re- 
marks, after the fashion in which barbers were the 
newspapers of the Middle Ages. Figaro, as he de- 
scribes himself, is a general retailer of information, 
one setting forth all the news of the day—dealing in 
‘matrimonials’—useful to all classes. Something 
of this order is the Female Newspaper in question. 

“Every afternoon, continues our authority, a 
young woman of twenty-four years, tall, and of ex- 
quisitely formed figure, attractive even at a distance, 
slightly pitted with small-pox, yet with eyes and 
mouth which have not lost one whit of expression— 
such a young lady may be found every afternoon 
gliding along from café to café, in that peculiar part 
of Paris principally inhabited by students and those 
connected with them—known as the Latin Quarter. 
Everybody knows the girl, and everybody speaks to 
her. She is brilliant in conversation—in repartee— 
in speeches—in salutations. She enters a café, 
passes from one table to another, and without cere- 
mony, begins at once to give the news of the day. 
She has all the gossip of the schools of law and me- 
dicine, the scandals or small talk relative to the stu- 
dents and their ‘flames’—the marriages and di- 
voreces. And while communicating all this in a 
most amusing and fascinating manner, her eyes and 
ears are open—she picks up news from the guests, 
and thus renews her stock in trade of gossip. 

“But how does she make it profitable? This is 
the most singular part of her singular business. 
Everybody who has been in France knows the five 
lumps of sugar which are brought with every cup of 
coffee—three for the cup, and two extra ones, which 
are either put into the glass of water or carried 
away, by Frenchmen, in the pocket. On concluding 
her gossip, the fair female journal takes these two 
lumps—they are her perquisite. Jeanne, or Jenny, 
is the name of the living journal; the students call 
her Jeanne aux Canards. We are sorry to say that 
Jenny Humbug is the nearest translation we can 
give of the name, though it must be admitted that, 
as Dolly Fudge says of French abuse, in Moore’s 
poem, it is not so bad in the original. However this 
may be, whenever Jenny Humbug enters a café, 
thereis a general demand for her. Everybody wants 
Jenny; she is pulled from table to table; there is o 
general uproar at her extraordinary ‘local items,’ 
‘editorials,’ and ‘telegraphs,’ to say nothing of the 
‘advers.’ Jenny never leaves a café, after a short 
visit, without bearing with her one or two pounds of 
sugar, collected lump by lump. Jenny lives by 
sugar. The Café de l’ Odeon buys it all of her, and 
she is growing rich. Of course, there is a story con- 
nected with her. Jenny Lind, with all her talent, 
had to have a story; they all have arigmarole yarn 
now-a-days, and of course, Jenny Humbug, with 
such a name, must have one. She is a virtuous and 
spotless scion of something or other, and is collect- 
ing a dowry wherewith to marry a lover to whom 
she is passionately attached, a young salesman 1D 
Paris, and who is to wed her when she shall have 
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collected five thousand pounds—not sterling—but 
of sugar. 

“It is fortunate for the editorial craft that such 
newspapers are not started on a grand scale in this 
country. We should soon have to shut up shop if 
they were. The press, as the Bunkumville Flag 
Staff once remarked, ‘is a mighty Indian—it cor- 
rects vice, vindicates the Constitution, and inserts 
advertisements’—but it could never resist such op- 
position as that of pretty women turning themselves 
into promenading newspapers, flinging forth para- 
graphs from rosy lips, darting editorials from spark- 
ling eyes, and doing up ‘ notices’ in a style of amia- 
ble coquettigh preference. Long may it be before 
paper thus comes into opposing interests with the 
muslin! We have always warmly advocated extend- 
ing the sphere of womens’ action, but as we said be- 
fore—and if we didn’t, we meant to—there are cer- 


tain fields not as yet appropriate to her, and that of , 


journalism in person and by word of mouth, is one 
of them. Ladies, if you have any gratitude, let it 
alone !” 


Strikes us that there’s a very envious spirit per- 
vading that last paragraph—very envious, indeed ! 
Now, for our part, we have no spirit of ignoble jeal- 
ousy whatever pervading our minds on the subject. 
We would even patronize such a rival journal—in 
fact—we—we'd subscribe for one—yes—to tell the 
truth, we wouldn’t mind editing one! As we said 
before, good looking lady-readers of Graham, “ please 
notice.” 


openti We give the following story, with which we 
presume most of our readers are familiar, as a curious 
illustration of a world-wide story; one which, in 
nearly the same form, has been told by the Indians 
of Peru and the Arabians, from time immemorial: 


“THE WAY THE YANKEE RAISED THE CHICKENS.— 
One of those peculiarly slab-sided Yankees which 
the prolific soil down east produces in abundance, 
lately emigrated and settled down in the vicinity of 
Chestnut Hill. He was the very picture of a mean, 
shifty Yankee, but as he put himself to work in good 
earnest to get his house to rights, the neighbors will- 
ingly lent him a helping hand. After he got every 
thing fixed according to his notions, a thought 
struck him that he had no hens, and he was power- 
ful fond of sucking raw eggs. He was too honest 
to steal them, and too mean to buy them. At last 
a thought struck him—he could borrow. He went 
to a neighbor and accosted him : 

“ Well, I reckon you hain’t got no old hen nor 
nothin’ you would lend me for a few weeks ?” 

‘¢T will lend you one with pleasure,” replied the 
neighbor, taking one of the finest out of the coop. 
The Yankee took the hen home, and went to another 
neighbor and borrowed a dozen of eggs. He set the 
hen on the eggs, and in due course of time she 
hatched out a dozen of chickens. The Yankee was 
again puzzled; he could return the hen, but he could 
not return the eggs. Another idea—and who ever 
saw a Yankee without one—came to his relief; he 
would keep the hen until she would lay the dozen 
of eggs. He then returned the hen and the eggs to 
their respective owners, remarking as he did so: 

“‘ Wall, I guess I’ve got as fine a dozen of chickens 
as you ever laid your eyes on, and they didn’t cost 
me a darn’d cent, nuther.” 


Perhaps a thousand years hence, when all the 
world has changed its bearings, that old story of 
the hen and the eggs will be narrated in the great 
High-cum-foozle Phalanx of Oregon, as “something 








which lately took place in this neighborhood.” Why, 
sometimes, when we look over Rabelais and Frisch- 
linus, we begin to doubt if there’s such a thing as a 
good new story extant. 


duones Were out of town when the last number went 
to press—didn’t see the proofs—felt so super-glo- 
riously lazy that we wouldn’t have touched ’em with 
a ten-foot pole if we had—in fact, we believe that 
apart from translating a few lines, the only thing we 
did in connection with the magazine was to take a 
couple of sherry cobblers with one of the firm— 
“Frank,” that was—who came down there. What 
we were going to say, if we can ever get it out, was, 
that in speaking of H. P. Leland’s story of “ Bring- 
ing a Company to Terms,” the types made us claim 
that “ we wrote itlong ago for Porter's Spirit of the 
Times.” Itshould have been “he” instead of “we.” 
Weller’s rule of “spell it with ’a we, Samivel!” 
doesn’t hold good in all cases. 


tosses Reader, did you ever stand by the roaring 
sea, and with all its sublime imagery crowding on 
your soul, look on one small foot-print—the impres- 
sion of a very delicate gaiter—which has trodden 
not only on the sand but into your heart? 

“That by the sea, not long ago, 
The Chevalier hath done,” 

And thinking of small foot-prints on the sand— 
lo! right under our hand was the following beautiful 
poem, written for Graham. Coincidences! why it 
seems to us that our heart never strikes out a deep 
thought which moves it strangely, but it is at once 
re-echoed by some chord or picture or passage on 
paper! But to the poem: 


FOOT-PRINTS. 
BY J. H. M’NAUGHTON. 


And thou wast here! Upon the strand 

Thy lightsome foot hath marked the sand— 
We wandered here e’en yesterday, 

When from the beach came breezes bland, 
To twirl and toss thy tresses gay. 


Thy foot-print is to me more dear 
Than coffer to the millionaire! 

It brings thee back when thou art gone, 
As brings a ring of braided hair 

To a lone mother her lost son. 


As a sweet, childish melody 
Wafts hither some fond memory 
Of joys forever gone, so these, 
Thy foot-prints, summon back to me 
A thousand happy images. 


As bird-nest on the wintry bough 

Recalls sweet bird-notes warbling low, 
And scented mead and smile of spring, 

So these, thy foot-prints, even now 
Recall each pensive wandering. 


.+sses Lhe present generation is great on logic, and 
the following specimen sets forth the manner of ap- 
plying their learning: 

“John,” inquired a dominie of a hopeful pupil, 
“what is a nailer?” 

A man who makes nails,” replied hopeful, quite 
readily. 

“Very good. Now, what is a tailor?” 
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‘One who makes tails!” was the equally quick 
reply. 

“Oh! you blockhead,” said the dominie, biting 
his lip—‘‘ a man who makes tails!—no, my son, a 
tailor is a man who makes garments—such as coats.” 

“To be sure, sir,” quoth hopeful—* but if the 
tailor didn’t put tails to the coats he made, they 
would be all jackets !” 

“ Eh !—ah !—well!—to be sure. I didn’t think 
of that. Beats Watts’ Logic! Go to the head of 
the class, John—you’ll be President of the United 
States some day.” 

“Or never, at the furthest!” quoth hopeful, in a 
whisper, as he moved to the top of the class amid 
the titter of the other urchins,” 


We do not know to which of the Richmond, 
Va., papers to credit the following, and for once 
memory refuses to “spot” the peculiar type. 
*Quirer—South—W hig—who owns it? 


“Tue MAN WHO WAS TOO PuncTILIOUS.—We wit- 
nessed yesterday afternoon, at the Richmond depot 
a scene, which for its genuine air of comic perplexity, 
rivals the misfortunes of Mr. Jonathan Wild, upon 
discovering himself fooled out of his own spoils and 
his despoiler twenty miles on his way to Dover. A 
gentleman had arrived at the depot about one minute 
before the starting of the train. Hurriedly pur- 
chasing a ticket, he ran to the cars, leaped on the 
platform and was upon the point of entering the 
door, when unfortunately his hand struck the rail- 
ing, causing some ten or fifteen small gold pieces, 
which he held in it, to scatter in motley confusion 
among the chips and trash immediately beneath him. 
What could he do? There was not a second to be 
lost. Tumbling excitedly down, he commenced a 
promiscuous scrambling for the erratic gold pieces, 
crammed his pockets with chips, stuffed his boots 
into every visible hole likely to admit either a cart- 
wheel or a copper; and to cap the climax, seized an 
armful of sticks, bark, cinders and earth, and throw- 
ing them desperately upon the platform, hurried 
after them with a look of perturbation that would 
have converted sympathy into a grin, or a senti- 
mental monomaniac into a shaking Momus. The 
train left immediately, and the last view we caught 
of the unfortunate passenger, he was kneeling upon 
the platform, hopelessly raking in the pile of varie- 
gated trash, both pockets inside out, and his hat in 
the act of bidding him adieu as the train made the 
curve and gave it to the wind. The fruit boys, who 
had viewed with infinite anxiety the wholesale at- 
tempt of the individual to carry off the foundation 
of the depot, now leaving the care of their baskets 
to nobody in particular, leaped down, searched the 
premises, and resumed their business with an aggre- 
gate capital of fourteen dollars independent funds. 
We observed them subsequently liberally distributing 
apples, pears, peanuts and peaches around them at 
half price, and still later playing ‘ hard-ball’ with 
the residue.” 

What a picture! Kneeling on the platform, rak- 
ing wildly into the chips, and casting a long look 
of despair at the vanishing depot. Well, nobody 


ever did make much on “ ehips”—that’s a fact! 

We commend the following specimens of 
choice Latinity to all “larned” Grahamites. We 
extract them from that very rare and jolly old book, 
the Comes facundus in via pro Vehiculo, Printed at 
Zippelzerbst in Droembling, A. D. 1657. 

1. “I carried three old women with one word.” 
What was it? 
Answer. Ter-tuli-anus. 





2. What word runs with the first syllable, and flies 
with the two first. Its first and last we drink, while 
its whole is eaten ? 

Answer. Mus-ca-tum—or mus, a mouse—musca, a 
fly—muscatum, a nutmeg. 


3. “ Amor vincit omnia.” 
You lie now, quoth Pecunia, 

4. A saying. 

Nil avide, 

Nil pavideé, 

Nil temeré, 

Nil timide. 
5. Another. 


Justitia long ago was slain, 

Veritas lives in fear and pain, 
Fallacia is nobly born, 

Fides, alas! is lost and lorn, 
Charitas is on the ground, 

Patientia is prisun-bound, 

Obedientia cannot stand, 

Nequitia rules in every land 

Pietas lies on straw to-day, 
Humilitas cries “ah well away!” 
Honos long since o’er sea hath flown, 
Spes long since to Heaven hath gone, 
Prudentia begs on every side, 
Tyrannis sways the sceptre wide, 
Invidia governs all with care, 
Consuetudo is stript and bare, 

Virtus no longer seemeth fair, 
Stultia is everywhere. 


And talking of old-fashioned lore, let us remind 
one of our correspondents, who professes to like our 
monthly melange very well “himself,” but who 
thinks that we are “sometimes too light, and some- 
times too learned,” that there is no better rule in 
this world, for correspondents as well as editors, 
than those ever to be commended lines of old 
Chaucer : 

‘Tt falleth for a gentleman 
To say the best that he can, 
Alwaies in mannes absence, 
And the same in his presence, 
It cometh by kind of gentle blood 
To cast away all heavinesse, 
And gather together words good, 
The werk of wisdom beareth witnesse.” 


There, that may be rude in style, but it is refined 
in spirit, and may our Gloriana—the Guardian 
Angel of the Brotherhood of the Pen in this Nine- 
teenth Century, according to Tieck—ever keep be- 
fore us, and breathe into the depths of our spirit 
those noble lines, which embody the best of all true 
worldly philosophy. 


.+ss+s Wherever you are, always conform to the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. If a Saxon asks you to 
eat boiled leg of veal stuffed with gingerbread and 
served with baked horse-radish, tell him you’re sure 
it’s delightful, shut your eyes and pitch in. If you 
find yourself in rope-dancing society be sure and 
talk flip-flaps. We once made a friend of an Italian 
by eating a porcupine’s leg with lemon juice while 
he took the balance. Nothing like accomodating 
yourself to circumstances—“frinstance” the follow- 
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ing from a book called High Latitudes, and which 
certainly strikes us as rather high: 


‘“‘T whispered to Fritz (a touring companion) how 
I had always understood it was the proper thing in 
this country (Iceland) for travelers departing on a 
journey to kiss the ladies who had been good enough 
to entertain them, little imagining he would take me 
at my word. Guess my horror when I saw him, 
with an intrepidity I envied, but dared not imitate, 
first embrace the mamma by way of prelude, and 
then proceed, in the most natural way possible, to 
make the same tender advances to the daughter. I 
was dumb with consternation; the room swam be- 
fore me; I expected we should next minute be 
packed, neck and crop, into the street, and that the 
young lady would have gone off into hysterics. It 
turned out, however, that such was the very last 
thing she was thinking of doing. With a simple 
frankness that became her more than all the board- 
ing-school graces in the world, her eyes dancing 
with mischief and good humor, she met him half 
way, and pouting out two rosy lips, gave him as 
hearty a kiss as ever it might be the good fortune of 
one of us he-creatures to receive. From that mo- 
ment I determined to conform to the customs of the 
inhabitants.” 


As we said before, “suit yourself to the company.” 
It may go hard—but you must do it. As for us 
when we travel in Iceland we intend to go the cus- 
toms of the natives as strong as they can be mixed. 
And talking of the customs in different places we 
think that the peculiar section of the wilder west 
where the following was written must be something 
of a place. We owe perhaps an apology for its in- 
sertion, but there is such a characteristic queerity in 
the portions which ‘we give, that we risk it—pre- 
mising or promising that we do not intend it as a 
sample of future acceptances. We suppress the ad- 
dress of the author—for divers apparent reasons: 


“Tn our neighborhood eating snuff is as common 
among the ladies as smoking is among the gentle- 
men. 

I do not send this with the expectation that you 
will publish it, though I must confess I do with the 
hope. 

The conversation of the ladies here even before 
the gentlemen with whom they are well acquainted, 
is worse than any thing that can be found in Swift’s 
‘ Polite Conversation.’ 

Your humble servant, 
Boors.” 


DIPPING AS THEY DO IT OUT HERE. 


The dinner o’er the men retire, 
To smoke around the parlor fire; 

The women go up stairs, 
Around the bed-room fire they station, 
For their own especial ’commodation, 

A row of rocking chairs. 


In the centre of the circle stands, 

Where they can reach it with their hands, 
A table, and upon it 

A cloth, embroidered of fine lace 

As ever fell o’er woman’s face, 
When pendant from her bonnet. 


On this a tub with brass hoops bound, 
And wreaths of flowers painted round; 
And standing on three feet 





Three lions heads with eyes a-glowing, 
And mouth wide open, plainly showing 
They want something to eat. 


And on the table by its side 
A tumbler full of sticks is spied, 
Sticks white as “driven snow,” 
The snow “driven” in such a fright 
It has to lie out door’s all night, 
And so gets pale you know. 


When the sun at morn has wakéd, 

And finds Miss Snow lying out all naked, 
Her fair face slightly flushes, 

And so a delicate pink is spread 

All o’er her bosom and her head, 
As poet’s say—“ she blushes.” 


Don’t think that I am very vain, 
Because I see fit to explain 

What all these little tricks are, 
For it makes no diff’rence how it’s driven 
Only so the idea’s given, 

How white th’ little sticks are. 


The ladies now each grab a stick up, 

And all talking at once they kick up 
A clattering hubbub. 

When ev’ry lady grabs a stick, 

She sticks it in her mouth to lick, 
Then sticks it in the tub. 


Back to the mouth again it goes, 
Perchance a grain flies in the nose, 

Oh! what a sneezing then! 
But when she’s through the sneezing train 
The stick goes to the mouth again, 

It gets a squeezing then. 


Then for the tongue—the female tongue, 
Which centuries through earth has rung 
With scandal black and blue; 

Is surely here in all its strength, 
When they expatiate at length 
The Devil get’s his due. 


As Boots rightly conjectures, his concluding allu- 
sions are a trifle too spicy for this part of the world. 
Boots, you are asad fellow! and must mend con- 
siderably before you re-appear in Graham. 


«sees BULLS vs, Horses.—Elliott’s History of New 
England says, that horses were once scarce in New 
England: 


“Tt was a country for cattle rather than for horses, 
and it seems to have been a not uncommon thing to 
ride on bulls. When John Alden went to Cape Cod, 
to marry Priscilla Mullins, he covered his bull with 
broadcloth, and rode on his back; when he returned 
he placed his wife there, and led the bull home by 
the ring in his nose. It is told that Alden at first 
went to ask the hand of Priscilla for his friend Miles 
Standish. The father referred him to the daughter, 
who listened with attention; but, fixing her eyes on 
Alden’s handsome face, she said, ‘ Prithee, John, 
why do you not speak for yourself?” The conse- 
quence was, that some time after, Priscilla rode 
home upon John’s bull.” 


We have some faith in that story, having, in 
by-gone times, often seen in an old house in Dedham, 
Mass.—the old Fairbanks house, we believe—a sin- 
gular saddle, evidently constructed for bovine backs, 
and which, as the legend runs, was two hundred 
years old, and used by the Puritan Fathers for riding 
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on bulls and oxen, and for aught we know, ou cows. 
Great country, great people, They go a leetle faster 
now! 


The following is having quite a run at pre- 


“ Spunx.—The North American Review tells the 
following good story : 

“A countryman of ours, of somewhat rude ap- 
pearance, walking on the Strand early in May, saw 
his favorite dish of strawberries and cream blushing 
at him from a counter of arestaurant. Entering, he 
carelessly called for a bowl, to the marked surprise 
of several persons present, who knew the extrava- 
gance of the luxury, and rightly presumed the Ame- 
rican was ignorant at what cost he was putting 
himself. 

‘‘ He had not finished his repast before the curious 
looks of the company suggested his mistake, and 
aroused all his latent pride. 

««* What is to pay ?’ inquired he, as he laid down 
his dish, not without a lowering side look at the 
wiseacres who waited for his chop-fallen aspect when 
the victualler’s reply should fall upon his waiting 
ear. 

“¢ A guinea, sir.’ 

‘“‘ Tossing down the coin from a not over-full purse, 
and bridling up with an air of assumed indifference, 

“«* T’ll take another!’ was the American’s only re- 
joinder.” 


Rather a weak brother, that! Hay-seed still in 
his hair. When he has traveled a little further, he 
will learn that if a man has all the “spunk” in the 
world, he need not spend money foolishly just to 
astonish half a dozen of the gaping mob of London. 
And yet we like such a story—it is a study, sir, of 
character, and shows a national folly in a very cha- 
racteristic light. 


We take off our hat to the Pennsylvanian for 
the “ mention” in the annexed clipping: 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S DREAM. 


“Who does not believe in dreams, and who has 
not sought to have them interpreted? The wish is 
as old as the Pharaohs, and Joseph would never 
have arrived at his Egyptian dignities, but for his 
oneirological abilities. The interpretation of dreams 
was an art of yore, and despite the assertion of Mr. 
Mackay, in his work on ‘ Delusions,’ that the rules 
of the art, ‘if any existed in ancient times, are no 
longer known,’ we have the authority of Charles G. 
Leland—Old Knicks, ‘ Meister Karl,’ in the preface 
to his ‘ Poetry and Mystery of Dreams,’ after having 
taken baths in the dream-land, and laved in the wa- 
ters of mysticism and the rainbow spray of spiritual- 
ism, that we have in Artemidorus a complete resume 
of the rules of Oneirology, as believed by the Greeks 
and Romans, and that in the dream-books of Astram- 
psychius and Nicephonis, the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, there is sufficient approach, as regards age, 
to the days of antiquity to give a strong color to the 
supposition that in those days of tradition their con- 
tents were derived from much older sources. Thus 
much to prove that there is ‘nothing new under the 
sun,’ before we show a ‘second Daniel come to judg- 
ment,’ in the person of Mr. Cook, the celebrated 
head of the American spirit-rappers, who is now in 
Paris. The following anecdote, related by the cor- 
respondent of the Journal of Commerce, from that 
city, shows the progress of his art :—‘ The American 
Spirit-Rapper and necromancer so puzzled and as- 
tonished the fashionable circles, that the empress 
conceived a strong desire to witness at the Tuileries 





some manifestations of his gift. He went to the 
palace accordingly, in order to indulge the curiosity 
of both their majesties. Napoleon IIT. asked him 
to interpret an extraordinary dream of the night be- 
fore. The emperor saw in his sleep three rats; one 
was miserably lean and wan; another, lustily fat 
and bold; and the third, blind. Mr. Cook hesitated, 
and said, ‘I could explain this dream, but your ma- 
jesty might not like the interpretation.’ ‘Tell on,’ 
replied Napoleon, ‘by all means—no displeasure is 
possible.’ ‘ Well, then, if I must, here is the mean- 
ing—the lean rat is the French people; the over- 
grown rascal, your majesty’s entourage, courtiers 
and dignitaries ; and the blind fellow, your majesty’s 
self, begging your pardon.’ 

“The interpretation of Mr. Cook was very ingeni- 
ous, and hereafter he must be assigned the position 
in relation to Louis Napoleon which Joseph occupied 
toward Pharaoh and Daniel to Belshazzar, clothed 
with scarlet, arrayed in vestures of fine linen, and 
chains of gold around his neck.” 


“P. L. B.’—Considerable curiosity was ex- 
cited at the Ocean House, Newport, the other day, 
in consequence of one of the newly-arrived visitors 
having made the following entry in the register: 

“Tobias Johnson, Indiana, P. L. B.” 

The clerks and the boarders cudgeled their brains 
to throw some light upon the mysterious initials, 
but in vain; and at length the proprietor, in the 
blandest manner possible, withdrew to inquire of 
Mr. Johnson as to their signification. 

“Well, Mr. Landlord,” said Johnson, “I will tell 
you. When I was last here, your fellers charged 
me five dollars for boot cleaning; and, as I wore 
patent-leathers all the time, it struck me that it was 
rather an imposition. However, that there may be 
no mistake this time, I place those letters at the end 
of my name, that you may know I wore patent lea- 
ther boots.” 


There was no charge for boot cleaning in Mr. 
Johnson’s bill at that visit. 


Askine A Biessina.—May be the thing is 
old, but there is a high old deacon up at Waukegan, 
who stands six feet six in his stockings, extremely 
pious, methodical, not over-benevolent, a man of 
few words and a very hard cheek, and although 
rigid in enforcing family prayers, was never known 
to say grace at any meal in his life. His pastor, a 
rather old stick himself, was one day questioned 
‘why Deacon Q. never asked a blessing?” ‘ Don’t 
really know,” was the reply; “but you know he 
isn’t much given to asking for any thing, and it’s 
just like him, to reach up and get it!” 

Our readers may remember that we not long 
since told them a story of “ Great Hans, little Hans, 
r-o-n,” We have another one of that ilk, to which 
they will please listen ! 

A young gutter-snipe, born and bred in the Five 
Points region, and who had never known that he 
had any other name than plain Jack, was hauled one 
day by Brother Brace into the com-mission school, 
and with him slid two comrades, whom he had only 
known in like manner, as “Fin” and “Hel.” The 
latter was first asked— 

“What is your name?” 

“Fin,” was the reply. 

“Oh, my—no. Phineas must be yourname. Re- 
member it, now !” 

Then the other friend was put through. 

‘*What’s your name, sonny ?” 

“ Eel.” 
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“Mercy! whata name! That will never do. I 
suppose it must be Elias?” 

“Yessir.” 

All this while Gutter Snipe had been staring at 
the odd manner in which his friends’ names were 
being lengthened out. At length, however, a gleam 
of intelligence shot over his dirty face—he took the 
joke—and when asked what his name was, sarcasti- 
cally answered with a “you don’t sell me” look-— 

«“ Jackass !” 


oostee We find the following scrap of boundless 
wisdom in an exchange: 


“A PaiLosopxER.—‘ If aman steals my umbrella,’ 
says Hunker, ‘it’s no use makin’ a fuss, it only 
shows that the umbrella equilibrium has been broken ! 
Now, if J take one from some one else, that restores 
the equipoise. There is, then, really no umbrella 
lost—an umbrella is only lost when it is used up.’” 


Yes—but that isn’t the way we put the proposi- 
tion—as Hunker has it, it’s rather an improper- 
sition. (Philadelphia Press, out with your scimitar! 
there’s another gnat!) We don’t say that our um- 
brella—that nice French one with the iron shaft— 
was lost, we say that we lost it. Now, if Hunker 
steals our umbrella, and we steal Hunker’s, there are 
two thieves added to society, where there was only 
one before. Call that an equilibrium? 


cig Read the following carefully. When the 
Amsterdam Recorder penned it he spoke facts : 


“ PATRONIZE YOUR Own.—Though it is sometimes 
necessary to go abroad to trade, yet where it can 
consistently be done, we should give the preference 
to our merchants and mechanics. Especially should 
this apply to the numerous traveling pedlars, and 
‘mock-auction’ vagabonds, who will probably cheat 
you even if you get their ware for nothing, with a 
gift thrown in. At any rate, we shall be safer in 
dealing with those we know to be honest and fair in 
their dealings, or where, if the work prove faulty, 
we may find redress. 

The safest home for children is the paternal board; 
and when our own schools are not of the first order, 
the best way is to make them so. 

If we speak of newspapers in this connection, it 
will be said—‘ah I see now, he has an axe to grind.’ 
Yet we cannot withhold our honest convictions that 
the people of every village large enough to sustain 
a local newspaper, will find themselves amply com- 
pensated in giving it a liberal and ungrudging pa- 
tronage. 

‘For he who takes the papers 
And pays his bill when due, 

Can live in peace with God and man 
And with the printer too,’” 

Having in by-gone years penned more than one 
article, even where we now sit, on this subject, we 
feela right to recur to it. A somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with the great mass of American local 
papers, and a careful study of their many and re- 
markable characteristics, enables us to assert that 
as it isan axiom in statistics, (vide Fleischmann, ) 
that the quantity of sugar consumed in a commu- 
nity is always in proportion to the amount of ex- 
penditure, or of money changing hands for goods, 
just so the progress of a town at the present day, is 
invariably and exactly in proportion to the amount 
of encouragement extended to its local press. The 





more we approach the perfectly new settlements, the 
more does the rule hold good. Read your local 
paper whatever you do, and above all advertise in 
it, for business is more inspired by a knowledge of 
what is buying and selling—in other words, by the 
market—than by any other cause. After that, if 
you please, take a good “city paper.” The chances 
are that if you are intelligent the one will lead to 
the other, and this is becoming so well understood, 
that publishers of widely circulating papers in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia know perfectly well 
that it is more for their interests to come a/ter than 
before the local papers in the country. A man who 
hasn’t local pride and public spirit enough to give 
adequate support to his own county papers, and 
thereby build up the character of his place, isn’t 
very likely on the whole to do much good to himself 
or anybody else either. 


sepene “What, my friends,” cried the Rey. Doctor 
Knoxadus, as he preached on the vanities of life— 
“what, my friends, is money?” And he gave the 
pulpit an awful bang. 

‘“‘Two per cent a month,” cried Solomon Wall- 
street, waking from a deep dream. But as he looked 
around, he saw that he wasn’t at the board, and that 
he was a money-changer in the temple. 


basses The following remarkable case of excavation 
is from the Bangor Jeffersonian : 


A CAPITAL STORY. 


Some years since, an eccentric old genius, whom 
for convenience sake we will call Barnes, was em- 
ployed by a farmer living in a town some six or 
seven miles westerly from the Penobscot river, to 
dig a well. The soil and substratum being mostly 
sand, old Barnes, after having progressed downward 
about forty feet, found one morning upon going out 
early to his work that the well had essentially caved 
in, and was full nearly to the top. So, having that 
desire which men have, of knowing what will be 
said ef them after they are dead, and no one being 
yet astir, he concealed himself in a rank growth of 
burdocks by the side of a board fence near the mouth 
of the well, having first left hat and frock upon the 
windlass over the well. At length breakfast being 
ready a boy was dispatched to call him to his meal, 
when lo! it was seen that Barnes was buried in the 
grave unconsciously dug by his own hands. The 
alarm being given, and the family assembled, it was 
decided first to eat breakfast and then send for the 
coroner, and .minister, and his wife and children, 
Such apathy did not flatter Barnes’ self-esteem a 
bit, but he waited patiently, determined to hear 
what was to be said, and see what was to be seen. 

Presently, all parties arrived and began “ pros- 
pecting” the scenes of the catastrophe, as people 
usually doin such cases. At length they draw to- 
gether to exchange opinions as to what should be 
done. The minister at once gave at his opinion 
that they had better level up the well and let Barnes 
remain : “for,” said he, “he is now beyond tempta- 
tion to sin; and in the day of judgment it will make 
no difference whether he is buried five feet under the 
ground or fifty, for he is bound to come forth in 
either case.” The coroner likewise agreed that “ it 
would be a needless expense to his family or the 
town to disinter him when he was effectually buried,” 
and therefore entirely coincided with the minister. 
His wife thought that as ‘“‘he had left his hat and 
frock, it would be hardly worth while to dig him out 
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for the rest of his clothes ;” and so it was seltled to 
let him remain. 

But poor old Barnes, who had no breakfast, and 
was not at all pleased with the result of the inquest, 
lay quiet until the shades of evening stole over the 
landscape, then he quietly decamped to parts un- 
known. After remaining “incognito” for about 
three years, one morning he suddenly appeared 
(hatless and frockless as he went) at the door of the 
farmer for whom he had agreed to dig the unfortu- 
nate well. To say that an avalanche of questions 
were rained upon him as to his mysterious re-appear- 
ance, etc., would convey but a feeble idea of the ex- 
citement which his bodily presence created. But 
the old man bore it all quietly, and at length in- 
formed them that on finding himself buried he 
waited for them to dig him out, until his patience 
was exhausted, when he set to work to dig himself 
out, and only the day before had succeeded ; for his 
ideas being confused by the pressure of the earth at 
the time he was buried, he had dug very much at 
random, and instead of coming directly to the surface 
he came out in the town of “ Holden, some six miles 
off the Penobscott river.” No further explanations 
were sought for by those who were so distressed and 
sorrowful over his supposed final resting-place. 


There is an old, old legend which goes “away 
back” into the Middle Ages of a monk who was so 
uncommonly jolly that his brethren could do nothing 
with him. In fact he was one of that celebrated 
party who had such a time in the Convent of Hir- 
schau, as sung by Longfellow, nay, we are not sure 
that it was not Friar Cuthbert himself—if not Friar 
John des Entommeures. Well, he behaved so badly 


that they confined him in a cell and walled the door 
up. Finding a subterranean passage several miles 
in length he worked his way through and came out 


in another convent, remained there a year and 
finally repenting his evil life made his way back in- 
to the old cell. Once there he began to cry aloud, 
and his old friends who had walled him up came to 
see what was the matter. He informed them that 
he was hungry. Amazed at the apparent miracle 
they took him out, he reformed, became abbot and 
“‘ died in the odour of sanctity.” 

As we said before, of the Yankee and the eggs 
yarn, there are very few new stories going the rounds 
nowadays. 


.-.--e Lhe following admirable burlesque libretto of 
the opera of Luisa Miller, is from the pen of Gib- 
son Peacock, Esq., well known as one of the editors 
and proprietors of the Philadelphia Bulletin. It is 
beyond question by far the best production in the 
mock libretto line which we have ever read: 

LUISA MILLER. 
A WORDY POEM, NOT BY VERDI. 


In times of old, a soldier bold, 
Named Miller, lived in Garmany ; 
His daughter fair lived with him there, 
Tn quietness and harmony. 
Count Walter’s son, Rodolphe by name, 
Made love unto the village dame, 





And she, not dreaming harm or shame, 
Fell deep in love with him the same, 
His name was Carlo, so he told her, 
And though in this he slightly sold her, 
*Twas only one of love’s light tricks— 
For so he thought his sire to fix, 

And lead his lady to the altar, 

In spite of surly old Count Walter. 


Count Walter had an old dependent, 

Whose name was Wurm, and this attendant 
Had wormed himself into his lord’s affections, 
Although he was not of the best connections; 
For the two had done a murder dire, 

Had slaughtered Walter's worthy sire, 

And shared the spoils of his estate, 

So both got rich, and Walter great; 

They thought their crime an unknown mystery, 
But Rodolphe knew the horrid history. 


This Wurm crawled down to Miller’s cottage, 
To take a friendly mess of pottage— 
Potage vermicelli, a favorite diet 
Of Wurm’s whene’er he could beg or buy it. 
He fell in love with the fair Luisa, 
And vowed to win her or to seize her. 
But she declared, with many a sigh, 
And many a sob and many acry, 
That she would very much rather die 
Than have the wretch before her eye, 
With all his power and fortune huge— 
In fact, she would to Carlo fly 
For refuge and for vermifuge! 





Straight to the Count goes Wurm, the haughty, 
And tells how Rodolphe, wild and naughty, 
Has been, in spite of rank and station, 
Carrying on a sly flirtation 
With the soldier’s pretty little daughter, 
And very near to ruin brought her. 
Count Walter calms the ardent lover, 
And tells him Rodolphe’s far above her; 
But to make all sure, he’s making a match 
That’e sure to go off as a genuine Lucifer; 
That his son, to be sure, is a capital catch 
For a girl in a cottage with roof of thatch, 
But then Rodolphe would have no use of her 
For he’s bound to wed, 
Or lose his head, 
A lady of lofty station, such as 
A German widow, that is, a Dutchess. 
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But Rodolphe was an obstinate man, 
And wouldn’t agree to this pretty plan; 
So Walter sends 
A few of his friends 
And has old Miller put in prison, 
Along with Luisa, that daughter of his’n, 
About whom all the trouble has risen. 
Then Rodolphe whispers, ha ha! ha ha! 
Into the ear of his papa, 
How he knows all about the murther, 
And how, if this matter goes any further, 
He'll get out a writ for his arrest, 
And have him before the Grand Inquest. 





This awful disclosur’ 
Was rather a poser; 
But Wurm is still bent on having Luisa, 
And so he immediately goes and sees her; 
He tells her that Miller, her pa, shall die, 
Unless she writes now instantly, 
In bold handwriting, plain and firm, 
That she never loved Rodolphe, but only Wurm. 





Now Luisa would rather 
Let any one kill her, 
Than endanger her father, 
Bold Corporal Miller; 
So she writes the letter, and Wurm roams off, 
Haughty and proud as Romanoff, 
And slily sends, 
By one of his friends, 
The letter to Rodolphe, who near attends. 





Great was the rage in the lover’s eye 
When he read of Luisa’s perfidy ; 
Down to the cottage, o’er rocks and bushes, 
Furious and foaming and frantie he rushes; 
But then he stops and quietly steals 
Into the room where the damsel kneels. 
He looked around, 
And there he found, 
Standing quite near old Miller’s daughter, 
A cup of milk—or milk and water— 
Which " milkman had that morning brought her. 


a“ 


His vials of wrath were full to the brim, 
And so was a vial of poison grim, 
Which he slily poured in the cup of milk, 
With which he resolved the lady to bilk. 
Then stepping up, 
Away from the cup, 
* Tell me,” he cried, “ did you write this letter ”” 
Quite terrified, 
The girl replied : 
* Yes, yes!” and sighed, for she couldn’t do better. 
“Then you must die, 
And so must I! 
Here’s poisoned milk close standing by; 
Don’t stop to think, 
But instantly drink, 
Without delay, this tasse de lait !” 
The lady hadn’t a word to say; 
He took a sup 
Of the poisoned cup, 
And she followed after and drank it up. 
Oh, a shocking sight it was to see 
Them drinking, as ’twere the best Bohea, 
This fetal cup with alacrity. 





Just then old Miller and Wurm drew near, 

In time to be in at this death so queer; 

But Wurm, it seems, though it may surprise, 

Wasn’t the Wurm that never dies ; 

For Rodolphe drew his trusty sword, 

And though the coward lustily roared, 

He stabbed him through, and in spite of his bellows, 
Made the wicked old Wurm good food for his fellows. 





The poisoned lovers now embrace, 

Each looks into the other’s face, 

And having drank their poison au lait, 
Conclude they have come to their dying day, 
So they stand up and sing their dying lay. 
Sure death has never, I boldly say, 
Occurred in this way from curds and whey, 
Oh, hapless lovers! to think that they 
Should perish in such a milky way! 


ef CapE May Fasnions.—An exchange says 
that there is one fashion prevailing at Cape May 
which has not yet been introduced at Newport. The 
ladies go into the water promiscuously with ‘ beaux,’ 
making regular engagements, as for a dance, to meet 
them on the beach or among the breakers. There 
is one bright-eyed little gipsy from Baltimore, the 
belle of ‘Congress Hall,’ whois ‘engaged ahead’ 
for bathing as well as dancing, during the remainder 
of the season; and sometimes, in order to keep the 
peace among her admirers, she has to bathe with 
three or four gentlemen of a morning, allowing each, 
by turn, the felicity of ducking her dear little 
figure.” 


Just what we were saying awhile back. Surf 
bathing is dancing—to a glorious tune at that. But 





don’t say that the fashion of ducking engagemen 
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—or of engagements to go in with the “lovely 
ducks” has never been introduced at Newport. Don’t 
we know better? But at Newport we worked it on 
a different principle, and made engagements with 
different ladies. That beats Cape May several fold. 


We give the following “adver” from the City 
of Nashua, N. H. Telegraph a free-gratis-for-noth- 
ing insertion. Those who know “style” when they 
see it will recognize it all through the bill: 


‘“Granp Lever.—TuHe subscriber announces to 
the inhabitants of this vicinity, that he will give a 
daily performance at FISHER’S BLOCK, Nashua, 
consisting of the following brilliant 


PROGRAMME—PART FIRST. 


Frock Coat Chorus, Full Company. 
Pantaloon Duette, Sleeper and Customer. 
Song of the Shirt, Wilber and Shirtless man. 
The Old Hat made New, Sleeper. 
Investment in a Vest, Wilber. 
Overall Medley, Sleeper. 
A recess of ten minutes will be taken here, during 
which time the audience are requested to stamp as 
little as possible, and not to throw peanut shells on 
the floor. 
PART SECOND, 
Fit them quick and let them go, 
Suspendiarum down the backum, 
Song of the Umbrella, 
The Ragged Boy, 
Cap the Apex, Wilber. 
Garrotte Chorus, Company. 
The whole to conclude with the humorous Ballad, 
entitled— 
‘And he played upon a harp of thousand strings.’ 
Beginning as follows : 


Company. 
Wilber. 
Sleeper. 
Sleeper. 


o oye ge bo 


Bless me this is pleasant! 
Open wide your peepers, 
But a little money, 
Buyeth much at Sleeper’s. 


W. A. SLEEPER. 
Nashua, May, 1857.” 


Great country that same Hampshire! 


‘‘ Like a bell that’s rung for fire; like a ceas- 
less auction crier; like, oftimes, a graceless liar, 
mischief-making tattlers go; stopping you with 
quaking fear, whispering as you lend an ear— 
‘Mercy on us, did you hear? Betsy Lean has got 
a beau!” 

ssaees Lhere is some coolness, not to say philosophy, 
(they are very much the same thing,) in the an- 
nexed: 

“The following notice was posted up by a man in 
Cabell county, Va., who recently changed his resi- 
dence under peculiarly disagreeable circumstances. 
That man’s ‘eye to business’ is remarkably steady. 

take notice 

I have moved my residence. my Shop is in the 
fore room of the Jail. All persons wishing to see 
me will please call as my business is so that I can’t 
leave, 

Yours most truly. 
CHARLES W. JOHNSTON.” 


.eeees thurrah—here’s a new 


SONG OF THE HOOPS. 


Sailing down the crowded street, 
Scraping every one they meet, 
With a rushing, whirlwind sound, 
Muffied belles around abound, 





Hoop! hoop! hoop! 
What a vast, expansive swoop! 


Hoops of whalebone, short and crisp, 
Hoops of wire, thin as a wisp, 

Hoops of brass, thirteen yards long, 
Hoops of steel, confirmed and strong, 
Hoops of rubber, soft and slick, 
Hoops of roping, bungling thick, 
Hoops of lamp-wick, cord and leather, 
Hoops that languish in wet weather, 
Hoops that spread out silken skirts, 
Hanging round the pretty flirts! 


Sweeping off the public lands, 

Turning over apple-stands, 

Felling children to the ground, 

As they flaunt and whirl around. 
Hoop! hoop! hoop! 

What a vast, expansive hoop! 


Jolly hoops, that wriggle round, 

Sober hoops, that sway profound, 
Springy hoops, that shake and wag, 
Broken hoops, that droop and drag, 
Monster hoops, all overgrown, 

Junior hoops, of smaller bone, 

Ifoops that ravish lovers’ eyes, 

Hoops that rend their breasts with s1zz, 
Hoops that shock their feeble legs, 

Like a crowd of giant kegs. 


What gallant ships! what swelling sails! 

How they resist opposing gales! 

With what a full, relentless waft 

They overwhelm each smaller craft! 
Hoop! hoop! hoop! 

What a vast, expansive hoop! 


That man knew hoops, if he knew nothing else. 


Apropos of which we find the following in the Bos- 
ton Post: 


“A lady who had a boy with her, consider. 
ably above the non-paying age, attempted the rather 
difficult exploit (in the anti-crinoline period) of hid- 
ing her precious son under her skirts. ‘ Uncle 
John,’ who saw more bulk than he could account 
for by any ordinary theory of personal enlargement, 
carefully reconnoitered the pile, and, guessing the 
secret of the lady’s extraordinary expansion, pro- 
ceeded, without saying a word, to collect fare for one 
passenger and a half, and gave the lady her change, 
which, without looking it over, she put in her 
pocket. By-and-bye, observing that the boy was 
still kept in ‘durance vile,’ ‘ Uncle John’ humanely 
whispered in her ear, ‘You may as well let him out 
—you've paid for both !’” 


THE HAUNTED MAN, 


Thinking of her all day! 

She will not pass away! 

In going to the office, still, 
Whether we walk or ride, 

A lovely dream of muslin skirts 
Swims ever by our side. 

A thing of light and crinoline 
Which angel-like doth glide. 


Thinking of her all day! 

She will not pass away! 

Oh when we take our pen in hand, 
All on a leader bound, 

This wild ideal of our soul 
Keeps bobbin’ around, around, 

Till the reporters start a chip 
That ye editor’s in a swound. 
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Thinking of her all day! 

She will not pass away! 

There’s many a yard of telegraph 
The ’Sociate Press doth send; 

And we do write the items out, 
And up the slips ascend, 

And starry eyes and angel tones 
With the‘telemegraphics blend. 


Thinking of her all day! 
She will not pass away! 
Oh fire away with your blessed old proofs! 
She will not let us be. 
Ha! thou that scissor-est the mails! 
And can’st thou never see, 
That a lovely ghost and ye editor 
Do make up the Editor’s WE? 
(Goes off in aswoon. Grand Tableau of Reporters, Editors 
~ and Foreman.] 


That accounts for it. Those who never knew be- 
fore why the fourth estate always came the plural 
may make a note of it. 


onnnds “<éThat is a tall hoss,’ said Laidlow. ‘Yes, 
I guess you can’t account for it,’ replied Jonathan. 
‘No how,’ said Laidlow. ‘ He belongs to So-and-so, 
the livery man, and his tallness comes through his 
having been regularly higher’d (hired) every day for 
the last seven years.’” 


That isn’t bad—and talking of horses, the follow- 
ing is not much worse: 


“An old gentleman wishing to be at his ease on 
horseback, took his horse to a riding-master to be 
taught toamble. Two or three trials were made on 
the animal with but partial success. ‘ Zounds, sir, 
do you call this an amble?’ said the owner. ‘No, 
sir,’ replied the equestrian, ‘I call it a pre-amble.’” 


There, we found those two stories in the St. Louis 
Leader, which Donald McLeod is rapidly turning 
into one of the very best papers in the West. 


obeial The editor of the West Greenville (Pa.) Times 
recently received, or saw received, a letter bearing 
the following address : 


* This letter goes to one J——- B—— 
Near Greenville he does stay ; 

The place in Mercer county is, 
In Pennsyl-va-ni-a.” 


Talking of the Greenville Times—we love a good 
honest “flirt” of country life—one of your hurrah 
scrapes—and it strikes us that the following, from 
the Times’ columns, is “ considerably hearty.” 


‘Quite a Catastrophe—Extraordinary Accident— 
One Life Saved—A Narrow Escape from Death— 
Nobody Hurt.—On Wednesday of last week, at a 
‘flitting’ of some young ladies, three young men, 
kind enough to show their gal-lantry, accompanied 
the fair ones to their new quarters, a little log-house 
about two miles from this place, on the Adamsville 
road. On their arrival, one John turned his horse 
out to bait near the house, where there was an old 
Well partially caved in, while they could all have a 
little time before the balance of the flitting came 
along. The horse being in want of water, neared 
the well, which had no wall, and accidently slid in 
—head, horse, and all. ‘Then came the tug of war.’ 
John in the well—all hands on the ground—and the 
gals round the hole—no time to be lost—no neigh- 
bors to be called. Imagine John in the water, hold- 
‘ng a horse’s head instead of a woman’s. The lines 
Were procured, tied to the horse’s head, and drawn 


up by the outsiders, with the assistance of John, so 
that the head was out of water, and the horse could 
breathe. The lines were tied to a rail thrown across 
the well, but all other efforts to extricate the horse 
from the well was labor in vain. The situation was 
precarious—something must be done—help must be 
had. The neighbors were called, and could be seen 
coming from every direction. Ropes were sent for, 
grubbing-hoes procured, and when the multitude of 
neighbors far and near had gathered together, they 
all commenced with one accord, 


“Some digging a slope, 
Some tying the rope, 
Some talking, some laughing, some giving John a poke. 


“The rope was at last tied and looped to the 
horse, and the slope dug. Then all present, with a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, with 
the assistance of John in the water, succeeded in 
drawing the horse from the well, unhurt and sound 
as a dollar, but covered all over with mud and mor- 
tar, when the owner, accompanied with one of the 
kind-hearted young lasses, led the ‘ cream-colored’ 
nag out in the woods to a brook, where they, with 
merry tho’ts at their success, proceeded to shampoo 
the animal, and returned with light hearts to rumi- 
nate on ‘ what a day will bring forth.’ 


‘But it was rather a hard sort of a sell, 

To have the horse fall into a well, 

And have all the neighbors around to tell 

That they might extricate him before he fell 
Down to the bottom, where he could never smell; 
And to see John spring out with a yell, 


Saying— 


“<«There, my new seven-dollar pants gone all to destruc- 
tion!’ 


“Well, that’s nothing, after saving a horse worth 
two hundred dollars; but, not believing that it was 
a well, some of the boys returned the same evening, 
and came away perfectly satisfied.” 


Well—all’s well that ends well!—as that did. 
What a subject for a picture, “gals,” horse, and ye 
pulling! But the Greenvillians must be a philan- 
thropic party—take them all round! 


-eoeee WO find the following description of a terrific 
combat, with all the blue-lights turned on, in the 
Richmond Dispatch. Take it altogether, it will do— 
“ considerable !” 


TERRIFIC COMBAT BETWEEN A CAT AND A RATTLE- 
SNAKE. 


Waynessoro, Augusta County, Va., 
August 12th, 1857. 


“T am induced to chronicle the following thrilling 
incident—not so much with a view to furthering the 
‘cause of science,’ as to illustrate the ‘manners and 
customs’ of the denizens of this ‘rural district’ of 
the Old Dominion. Many stirring incidents in the 
country are doomed to local notoriety, ‘unhonored 
and unsung,’ while the city press is burdened with 
trifles—winging their way to every cottage and 
hamlet in the length and breadth of the land. My 
theme is snakes and cats. A large rattlesnake was 
captured on the Blue Ridge, near the ‘ big’ tunnel, 
a few days since, and found a habitation ‘mid the 
haunts of men.’ He was for some time the observed 
of all observers—big boys and little flocked in crowds 
to his prison-house to gaze upon the poison-dealing 
reptile, as be reposed, sullenly folded, defiant, and 
apparently indignant at such impertinent curiosity. 
The second ‘person’ in the drama to be introduced 
is grimalkin, a fierce tiger-ous looking member of 
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that unamiable species—she certainly was—con- 
victed of high crimes and misdemeanors, and doomed 
to the terrible ordeal of an encounter with the snake 
—was she— 

“A few favored friends of the ‘ Proprietor’ were 
invited to witness the gladiatorial spectacle. The 
curtain rises—the tableau presented Snakey reclin- 
ing on ‘his arms,’ breathlessly awaiting the entre of 
his promised competitor. Pussy glides softly into 
the room—from a side-door, with an air of hesitancy 
—<asting inquisitive glances around—spies Snakey 
—coyly approaches—as much as says, ‘a questiona- 
ble shape, but whate’er thou art, I will speak to 
thee’—their eyes meet! Pussy, resolving on a more 
intimate acquaintance, approaches more nearly, and 
suiting the ‘action to the word,’ began to toy with 
Snakey’s tail—a ‘slumbering demon’ was aroused. 
This act of familiarity was clearly misunderstood by 
Snakey as a challenge to combat, and instantly— 
with winding form and rattles ringing, and eyes 
flashing fire, made the dreadful plunge—like light- 
ning, his reeking fangs were deep buried amid the 
fur and flesh of poor Felina, In a twinkling, every 
principle of her lion-hearted nature was roused to 
its utmost tension—a struggle ensued, that for fero- 
city and malignity, is utterly unknown to battle- 
field and amphitheatre. Often had ‘Greek met 
Greek’ in mortal strife, ‘they fought, bled, and died’ 
like gentlemen. Often had Kilkenny cats decently 
devoured each other within an inch of their extremi- 
ties—but when snake meets cat, all laws, codes and 
usages, primeval or modern, are ignored. Every 
blow of the snake inflicts a mortal wound—instinct 
taught Pussy that her doom was sealed—her efforts 
became super-‘human.’ The crashing of bones, as 
her keen polished ivory penetrate the body of the 
snake—told but too truly thatthe work of death 
was there. Wrap’d, twisted and struggling—the 
cat shrieking in its death-throes, continued the 
frightful contest—until the subtle poison finds a 
resting-place in the heart of poor Felina, the film 
gathers thick over her eyes, and the light of earth 
is shut out forever. Snakey surveys his victim with 
satanic delight, said nothing—but from his expres- 
sion, felt satisfied with his victory, and was pre- 
pared to die—and die he did. There lie the war- 
riors—whose valor ‘in a better cause’ is worthy of 
enthusiastic laudation. There they lie—‘life’s con- 
flict o’er’—sleeping together in death embraced— 
who, but now, were terrifically emblematic of Pan- 
demonium—their mission ended, we assign them this 
niche in history. 

“We turn from the dead combatants to look after 
the living audience. The ‘proprietor’s’ pedals were 
pendant from the chimney, up which he forced his 
upper story, and, like the ostrich in the sandy de- 
sert, feels himself concealed from his pursuers, by 
thrusting his head in the sand, so felt he. Others 
had taken refuge on old trunks, beds, etc., above the 
din of battle; and another, from the summit of a 
wardrobe, peered down, as terrified as if a burning 
volcano opened its devouring jaws beneath. 

‘‘A comedy was promised in the bills, but a fear- 
ful tragedy was the denouement. When another 
such fight comes off, may I not be there to see. 

**Don Caro.” 


-+»-». We insert the following at the request of our 
sentimental-est contributor: 


A BEAUTIFUL OBJECT. 
(EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED ROMANCE.) 


“ There is no object so beantiful to me as a conscientious 


young man—I watch him as I doa star in Heaven.”’— 
Miss Caroline Gilman. 


“That is my view—ex-actly!” sighed Miss Jo- 
sephine Hoops, as she laid down the volume; “in 





————__. 


fact, I think that there’s nothing so beautiful as 
young man, even if he aint conscientious. Goodness 
knows that I watch the dear creatures a great dea] 
more than I do the stars in Heaven—and mean to 
as long as I live. Wonder if that’s Charley Sass?” 
she suddenly exclaimed, as she heard a ring at the 
door. And casting a hurried glance at the immense 
mirror, to see if her blushes were coming up cor- 
rectly, she sunk back amid a wilderness of silk skirts 
on the luxurious sofa, and with glistening eyes and 
wildly-throbbing heart, awaited the approach of her 
favorite admirer.” 


There—that’s what you may call a young lady of 
sentiment! Some poetry in that soul—hey? And 
she said there was. Let us continue by singing the 
following pretty ballad, written for Graham : 


WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. 
BY H. L. SPENCER. 


When we were young, the hours flew by 
On golden wings, and you and I 
Thought not that we so soon should sigh 
O’er pleasures buried with the Past; 
When we were young, we never deemed 
But that all things were what they seemed; 
Ah, me! ah, me! we only dreamed— 
We wake—we see—at last. 


But we will hope—my wife and I— 
Though clouds obscure our little sky. 
Good times are coming by and bye— 
My little wife, ’tis so; 
So, let us to each other cling, 
Through darkness, doubt, and suffering— 
We yet may dance, and laugh, and sing— 
Forgetting all our woe. 


The Picayune, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Flander Dough Styx, continues to improve in 
all sorts of hat-rack-tions, and other congenial varie- 
ties of furniture. We take the liberty of exscissoriz- 
ing the following from the last under hand: 


A Modification.—Labor is Capital—Brains are 
Capital.—Griscom on Labor. 

Not everybody’s brains, Mr. Grisecom—only those 
of capital fellows. The majority of people’s brains 
are no better than the brayin’s of a donkey! 


Urbe in Rus.—Several of our city fathers have 
gone rusticating, and one of them has purchased a 
cottage in Jersey, for a summer residence. Fancy 
a City Father doing the rustic swain! Our Paid 
Poet says: 


The cottage, with its trees o’erhung, 
And vine-embowered stoop, 
Will give him dreams, the shades among, 
Of that “Pint-Stoup” of Scottish song; 
The Turtle’s cooing, low and long, 
Will give him dreams of Soup! 


Medico-Entomological Con:, by Prof. Agasst=— 
Why are boluses for feline diseases, like butterfly 
grubs, only not quite so much? Because the first 
are Cat-Pills, and the second Catter-Pillers! 


The Bar on which Insect Hopes are Wrecked.—A 
Mosquito Bar. 


Con—Not by our Paid Poet.—Why is poetry like 
a new-fangled patent inkstand? Because one cat 
make but a very little ink-come out of it. 


A Touch of Domestic Sentiment,—“ My love,” said 
Krautsalaat to his wife, as he sat cudgeling his brains 
for a subject, on which to compose a “ first-rate arti- 
cle” for this paper. “My love! I want to wrke 
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something for the Pic, and I must have a bright 
idea. Can’t you help me?” 

“Why, Krauty,” responded the quiet little wo- 
man, coming close to him, and laying her hand on 
his shoulder, “ didn’t you get a Bright-eyed Dear, 
when you married me?” 

And Krautsalaat rather thought he did, 


Tears and Ears.—Some students of human nature 
aver that a man can resist entreaties, demands, or 
any thing else but a woman’s-crying. We do not 
lay claim to being hard-hearted, or, indeed, less 
susceptible than any other men, but we have twice 
resisted ® woman’s crying within a week past— 
turned a deaf ear, the deafest ear we had, and gone 
by without heeding her. 

She was crying “ Hot Corn!” 


Ah, yes! 


* Hot corn! hot corn! Hew that wild cry 
Brings up Jong vanished ears!” 


And memories of bliss, salt and pepper—for a fur- 
ther application of which-consult the earlier items 
chronicled in the following quaint paragraph : 


“ Description oF Love.—From a very old Maga- 
zine.—-Love is like the devil, because it torments us; 
like Heaven, because it wraps the soul in bliss: like 
salt, because it is relishing; like pepper, because it 
often sets us on fire; like sugar, because it is sweet; 
like a rope, because it is often the death of a man; 
like a prison, because it makes one miserable; like 
wine, because it makes us happy; like a man, be- 
cause it is here to-day and gone to-morrow; like a 
woman, because there is no getting rid of it; like a 
beacon, because it guides one to the wished-for port ; 
like a will-o’-th’-wisp, because it often leads one into 
a bog; like a fierce courser, because it often runs 
away with one; like a little pony, because it ambles 
nicely with one; like the bite of a mad dog, or like 
the kiss of a pretty woman, because they both make 
& man run mad; like a goose, because it is silly; 
like a rabbit, because there is nothing like it. In 
a word, it is like a ghost, because it is like every 
thing, and like nothing; often talked about, but 
never seen, touched, or understood.” 


Oh!—Love! like every thing and nothing—who 
would be without you, after all? as Simon said, 
Sung by troubadours to early spring breezes and the 
song of birds, by the Servians to the rustling of 
brooks and the chirp of the swallow, by the modern 
Germans to the imagined sphere-music of the 
unattainable stars, by the old Minnesinger to the 
tones of Dame Nightingale, as she sat and sang on 
the linden, by the Norse bands to the rough Runic 
roar of the sea, by the Italians to the southern breeze 
a8 it stole over the blue Mediterranean, by the Bo- 
hemians to the rustling of grass and the outbursting 
of rose-buds, by the English to the crackling of coal- 
fires, and by the American to the harp-twang of the 
telegraph-wires. And it is the same old song after 
all, and no one wants a newer ora better. Through 
all the storms of life, it is still the deepest note, the 
ground tone, heard even when forgotten. Take 
every change of existence in “The Round of Life,” 
as sung by George Horne, late Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich, one of the finest medlies ever written, and it is 
in all of them: 


“Some are serving—some commanding; 
Some are sitting—some are standing ; 








Some rejoicing—some are grieving ; 
Some entreating—some relieving; 
Some are weeping—some are laughing ; 
Some are thirsting—some are quafling; 
Some actepting—some refusing; 
Some are thrifty—#ome abusing ; 
Some compelling—sonie persuading ; 
Some are flatt’ring—some degrading ; 
Some are patient—some are fuming; 
Some are modest—some’ presuming; 
Some are leasing—some ‘are farming; 
Some are helping—sOime are harming; 

, Some are walking—some are riding; 
Some departing—some abiding; . 
Some are sending—some are bringing; 
Some are crying—some are singing ; 
Some are hearing—some are preaching ; 
Some are‘learning—some are teaching; 
Some disdaining—some affecting; 
Some assiduons—some neglecting ; 
Some are feasting—some are fasting; 
Some are saving—some are wasting; 
Some are losing—some are winning; 
Some repenting—some are sinning; 
Some professing—some adoring ; 
Some are silent—some are roaring; 
Some preserving—some are killing; 
Some are restive—some are willing; 
Some are bounteous—some are grinding; 
Some are seeking—some are finding; 
Some are thieving—some receiving ; 
Some are hiding—some revealing; 
Some commending—some are blaming; 
Some dismemb’ring—some new framing ; 
Some are quiet—some disputing ; 
Some confuted and confuting; 
Some are marching—some retiring; 
Some are resting—some aspiring; 
Some enduring—some deriding; 
Some are falling—some are rising; 
These are sufficient to recite, 
Since all men’s deeds are infinite; 
Some end their parts when some begin ; 
Some go out—and some come in.” 


And amid all the out-goings and in-comings, 
through the risings and fallings of the wild chorus, 
there still rings one ceaseless note—the endless 
monochord of Love! 


..-+..Erogs are queer institutions, and our editorial 
friend of the Savannah Georgian, who delighteth 
hugely in quaint phenomena and dainty old lore, 
has recently given us a droll specimen of ranology 
in the following: 


“ A Frog 1n Ick.—We were shown yesterday, by 
a Savannah gentleman, a lump of northern ice, in 
which a medium sized frog was comfortably and 
coolly ensconced. His frogship (we like to talk re- 
spectfully of all beings) seemed to be a cross between 
the rana viridis and the rana esculenta—but lest we 
might make a bull of him, by giving his history 
from memory, (like other dealers in antiquated 
Greek flesh, etc.,) we immediately turned to Lucian’s 
Greek ‘Dialogues of the Dead,’ and found as fol- 
lows: ‘Ye frogge is one amphybyous annimal with 
foure feete, a nayked boddie, and wythout ever q 
taile. He hath a hoarse voyce, and loveyth much 
to use it on ye suommer nights. He is remarkable 
for gracefull swymming with rapidnesse, and for 
taking verrie large leapps on ye lande.’- That’ au- 
thority settled, we will state that the. above frog 
showed symptoms of life after his cool .incrustation 
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had dissolved, and having been placed in water, was 
thawed into life and activity. It certainly was a 
curiosity to see a live frog thus done up in ice; but 
whether last winter it contemplated a tour to south- 
ern latitudes, and considered the above was the 
coolest mode of traveling, we leave as a question of 
debate with ichthyologists et id genus omne.” 


If we could only be all comfortably frozen up a la 
frog, for the summer, what a delicious arrangement 
it would be! Old Ben Franklin thought, when he 
took the flies out of the Maderia and brought them 
to life in the sunshine, that that would be a tolera- 
bly comfortable way of being pickled down. But, 
with the memories of last summer on our soul, ther- 
mometer at 98, and the great boiler steaming 
through the wall, till the sanctum was more like a 
place of very different name, we incline toward be- 
ing like the hero in St. Patrick’s Purgatory, glacée 
—fixed up inice. As we said before—the height of 
all philosophy is to keep cool! 


Reader, to be suddenly sensible for five min- 
utes, will you oblige us by thinking seriously over 
the annexed? It is an old story, but get it by heart, 
repeat it over twice daily, and our word for it, you 
will find it raying out golden gleams of happiness 
for you all through life. And mind ye, reader and 
dear friend, there is a travel through life, a travel 
through that strange country called Home, a journey 


in the far realm of down town, a daily trip through | 
the store, to the office along the streets, where it is | 





as applicable as though you wander to Cathay or 
farthest Ind. 


“ AGREEABLE INDIVIDUAL.—He sets forth on his 
travels, determined to be satisfied with the world ag 
he finds it; to be pleased with every thing pleasant, 
content with matters indifferent, and not to be cheat- 
ed of his equanimity by such customs, occurrences, 
or characters, as one would rather not encounter, if 
he had his choice. The philosophical traveler (by 
which we mean the man who has the best gift of 
philosophy—equanimity) is not selfish. He is not 
eaten up with his consequence. Remembering that 
there are other people in the world beside himself, 
the possibility enters into his calculations that those 
others may have desires and dislikes, manners and 
customs, and even whims and fancies of their own. 

‘He does not try to force all the world into his 
own views, but rather tries to assimilate with the 
place and people in and among which he may be. 
And as it is rather less difficult for a man to manage 
himself than all the world beside, he is gratified with 
an experiment usually successful. If not, he changes 
his quarters, in search of things more congenial, 
taking care always to carry away the pleasantest 
memories, and to wash off the rest; not nursing his 
wrath at trifles, till he piles up an aggregate of real 
discomfort, and not suffering the scratch of a pin to 
spread gangrene over the whole system.” 


Keep up a cheerful face, and make the best of it. 
For, if a heavy and dumpish heart and doleful face 
hurt ourselves alone, there would be less objection 
to our enjoying the miserably cheap luxury of me- 
lancholy. As one fool makes forty, so one man with 
the blues infects a whole party, and is generally the 
meanest and most selfish animal in it. 


Io Readers and Correspondents. 


We have this day, the last allotted us for conclud- 
ing our editorial duties in the present number, 
learned that one on whom the whole country looks 
with veneration, as the great classifier of American 
literature, is dead ! 

Rufus Wilmot Griswold is dead! To the country 
his death is a matter of regret, as for one who had 
heaped together such incredible stores of learning, 
and who by leaving great projected works unfinished 
made his departure an irreparable loss. To the 
readers of our Magazine his death is still more a 
matter of interest, since it was under his care and 
direction that it first achieved a high literary tone 
and rank and acquired authority. To us, individu- 
ally, the loss is that of one of our nearest and dear- 
est friends—one who, when we were young in the 
editorial career, took us by the hand, associated us 
with him, and showed us a confidence and partiality 
such as we have seldom met with. And he is dead! 

We do not think that a true thought needs speak- 
ing more than once, for which reason we simply 
repeat on the subject of Dr. Griswold’s death that 
which we penned immediately after learning it, for 
the daily paper with which we are connected. A 
careful re-perusal convinces us that there is nothing 
in it which we could wish to change: 





“Tt is almost impossible to exaggerate the ser- 
vices which Dr. Griswold rendered American litera- 
ture. He was the first to classify it and show the 
world, in a condensed and readily intelligible form, 
what it had effected. He set on foot a movement 
which, if carefully traced out, will show that the 
student of English literature, as developed in this 
country, is more indebted to him than to any other 
man who ever lived. Such a remarkably delicate 
and difficult task as that of attempting to assign 
place and position to living writers could not be 
accomplished by any one without exciting jealousy, 
whence it has resulted that literary differences of 
opinion centred with peculiar spirit around the de- 
ceased. In his literary decisions, Dr. Griswold was, 
however, invariably and sternly sincere, basing his 
criticism upon a knowledge of the subject to which 
his life was devoted, which far surpassed that of any 
man living. Few persons ever possessed warmer, 
more enthusiastic or more steadily devoted friends ; 
and, amid the many trials, changes and darker days 
to which the life of the purely literary man is 8° 
liable, Dr. Griswold never wanted those who proved 
themselves most truly attached to him. Asa friend, 
no man ever exerted himself more than Dr. Gris- 
wold; and it may be said with the utmost truthful- 
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ness that, of the many literary passages of arms in 
which he was engaged, a striking proportion were 
inspired by a chivalrous and almost incredible spirit 
of devotion to the interests of others. Where he 
thought it possible to aid a friend in any way, he 
would spare no exertion whatever, and would do 
every thing in the most unselfish and noble spirit. 
The writer has bad frequent and personal proof of 
this, during the course of an intimacy of years with 
the deceased, and can testify to the remarkable earn- 
estness with which Dr. Griswold was wont to exert 
himself in benefitting a friend. 

Few men ever lived who to so truly kind a heart, 
to ease of manner, conversational ability, and ge- 
nial humor or pathos, such as qualified him to shine 
in every society, added such extraordinary and 
varied learning as Doctor Griswold. We believe 
that there was not a living author of the least note 
in the civilized world, of whom he had not a credit- 
able knowledge; he had studied the three profes- 
sions; he had a just estimate of every branch of 
literature, however varied, including the mysteries 
of all philosophy, and his historical and theological 
reading was incredibly extensive. The works which 
he executed or planned indicate a truly colossal 
mind. A great number of books chiefly compila- 
tions, of very peculiar merit, and which would of 
themselves have given any man a reputation, which 
he executed, are not generally included among his 
acknowledged productions.. His knowledge of the 
minutie of American History and Biography, and 
especially of its curious social details, was so very 
great, that few who were not personally familiar 
with him can have an idea of the irreparable loss 
our History has sustained in his death. The Re- 
publican Court, so remarkable for its details, was 
but a mere shadow of the vast mass of intimate 
knowledge of the personalities of the revolution 
which the deceased possessed. With him too died a 
remarkable fund of anecdotes relative to Washing- 
ton, which he had collected from contemporary living 
authorities, and which he intended to record in the 
Life of Washington on which he was engaged at the 
time of his death. 

In him we have indeed seen the last of one of the 
greatest names in our literary history. A light has 
been quenched which will long be missed. No man 
living can as yet supply his place to the country, 
while those who knew him personally will mourn as 
those seldom mourn, who lament deaths occurring 
beyond the pale of the nearest ties of blood.” 


The further following details from another hand 
cannot fail to be acceptable to our readers, many of 


whom have known the magazine while under his 
guidance. 


“Drath or Rurus W. Griswoitp.—One of the 
most industrious of American litterateurs is dead. 
Rev. Rufus Wilmot Griswold expired last evening, 
at his residence in New York city, in the forty-third 
year of his age, having been born Feb. 15th, 1815, 
in Rutland county, Vermont. He was educated for 
the ministry in the Baptist Church, but he rarely 
preached, and when quite a young man-gave him- 
self up to literature. He is better known as an 





At various 
times he has had charge of literary periodicals, 
among which have been Graham’s Magazine, the 
New Yorker, the New World, the Brother Jonathan, 
International Magazine and Barnum’s Illustrated 


editor and compiler than as an author. 


News. Of late years he has been a frequent contri- 
butor to various magazines and journals. He is 
best known, however, by his ‘Poets and Poetry of 
America,’ his ‘ Prose-Writers of America,’ and his 
‘ Republican Court.’ He was a man of unbounded 
diligence and research, and better informed in re- 
gard to the history of American literature than any 
man living. The New York 7imes, from which we 
have gathered some of the facts we have referred to, 
says that the gentlemen named by Dr. Griswold as 
his Literary Executors, are Mr. John Wm. Wallace, 
of Philadelphia, and Mr. George H. Moore, of New 
York. He was engaged, during his last illness, in 
completing a revision of all his works.” 


And he is dead! With that word close all earthly 
joys and sorrows—all questions of literary eminence, 


all griefs—every thing but pity for those he left be- 
hind, and hope for the future. He is dead! 


jabies We are under great obligations to several 
readers of Graham, who have known us only through 
its columns, for friendly letters, congratulating us 
on the improvements in the Magazine, and chatting 
in fact on matters and things in general. Nothing 
gratifies us more than lively, spirituelle, amiable, 
well-written letters; and we should be sorry indeed 
if business ever became so pressing as to give us 
no time to answer those which are dictated by a 
genial and friendly spirit. 


weanes We believe that we have answered, or other- 
wise properly arranged, all questions of acceptance 
or refusal of articles. A few must still remain on 
the anxious bench for ashort time. A pile of letters 
on our desk remain unanswered, simply because we 
wish, when we do write, to do justice to them. 


sseves Contributors will please continue to write on 
one side of the paper. No agreement will he mace 
for any article whatever, and no article accepted 
until it has been received in a finished form. 


silk “ Flibbertigibbet.” Cal. ——, your letter 
was a ten-strike. Roll again! You are one of a 
thousand. We regret that you stated so unmistak- 
ably that the communication was private, as we 
would have been very glad to have given it place 
in our columns. The request to write on one side 
of paper is of course only applicable to pieces which 
are to be printed. Private missives may be written 
in any way, for aught we care—so that they’re not 
crossed. : 


veenes Our amiable New York friend—he whose 
copy of Meister Karl is, as he says, red without and 
within—will oblige us by keeping his promise to 
contribute. 


peer Make up your Clubs for next year. We offer 
the highest inducements. 


’ 


vides “ Advertise in Graham,” as Plato and fo- 
crates remarked, “and you will grow as rich as 





Rothschild !” 














Aiterary Hotices. 


Mrs. Haue’s New Coox Boox. By Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. The best 
thing we can say for this work is to repeat a cotem- 
porary’s recommendation, that it be forthwith 
adopted as a book of instruction in every young 
lady’s school in the country. Such classes, with 
such a text-book, could not fail to have a most 
genial and good-dinner-izing effect upon all the 
kitchens of all the future married ladies of all the 
country. Meanwhile, we who boast of having read 
some ten cook-books all through, take the liberty 
of cordially commending this one as well nigh per- 
fect. Its extent is almost incredible, embracing an 
immense variety of dishes, the whole being set forth 
in eminently practical and intelligible manner. 
Lady readers of Graham willing to gratify their 
husbands and fascinate their beaux and prove them- 
selves solidly accomplished, should buy this book. 
As a personal compliment and favor to us of Gra- 
ham, we would if we dared, beg of you all to buy 
it. And as that shot probably missed nearly all that 
it was aimed at, we beg you to buy it for the sake 
of Mrs. Hale, who has done more for the ladies of 
America than any living writer of her sex, and who 
deserves all manner of compliment and support. 
“ That's so!” 


Sam Srick tHe Crockmaker. By Judge Hali- 
burton. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. Those who 
never read Sam Slick are to be pitied for their igno- 
ranee, and yet should be envied for the treat which 
lies before them. It abounds in racy delineations 
of character, quaint yet spirited sketches of life, 
energetic political hits, droll anecdotes, queer stories, 
and is inspired throughout with a general glow of 
the drollest Yankee-ism. Read it by all means! If 
it hits Americans hard in some places it elevates 
them in ‘others, and can appeal to the enormous 
popularity it has enjoyed among the quizzed as 
some proof that it is founded on facts. Something 
too we should say of the cheap, durable and elegant 
form of the volume before us. Embracing nearly 
400 pages, and printed on thick white paper, neatly 
bound, it is sold for $1.25. 

Tne Rose or Asnurst. A novel by the Author 
of Evelyn Marston, Emilia Windham, etc. New 
York, Harper Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 
This very pleasing novel has enjoyed a wide and 
well deserved popularity. It is by no means of the 
sensation school, yet appeals by its well drawn pic- 


tures of life, and its quiet tone, to the taste of the 
refined. 


CoNSUELO AND Countess or Rupoustapt. Phi- 
ladelphia, T. B. Peterson. An excellent translation 





of a novel which has excited more attention, and 
been productive of more effect for both good and 
evil, especially the latter, among thinking people on 
the continent of Europe, than any work of fiction 
ever written. We can praise it for the immense 
fund of learning, of msthetic knowledge and of phi- 
losophy which it contains, but the most daring mind 
might well stand aghast before the awful revolution, 
in every relation of society and religion, which it 
proposes. 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 
New York, D. Appleton. Philadelphia, T. B. Peter- 
son. The very pleasantest portion of the year for 
summer travel is now beginning, and those who 
would set out on a tour North or South, without a 
really good guide book, would travel without know- 
ing how, or as Lord Bacon says, “go abroad to 
school and not to travel.” The work before us is 
an exquisitely printed volume, profusely illustrated, 
resembling, but far superior in its general execution 
to, the well-known works of Murray. We commend 
it to the attention of all travelers. 

A Manvat or Busryess, on How To po Busi- 
ness. A Pocket Manual of Practical Affairs. New 
York, Fowler & Wells. Messrs. Fowler & Wells 
have of late been publishing a series of Handbooks 
of the most practical, straight-forward and common 
sense character, of which this, though all are good, 
is the very best. We earnestly recommend perusal 
of this book to every man, and especially to every 
young man in business—just as we recommended 
Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book to the ladies—being sin- 
cerely assured that every one of them, after reading 
it, will thank us for the amount of really useful 
knowledge they have thus acquired. 


Oxp Morrtatity, AND Brack Dwarr. Boston, 
Ticknor & Fields, Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. 
What family would be without a Walter Scott when 
they can obtain this exquisite and most readable of 
all editions, with a handsome steel engraving and 
fine library binding for a dollar a volume? Such is 
a truthful. statement of the merits and price of this 
beautiful series, which we commend to the notice of 
all selecting for libraries, whether public or private. 

Captain Moxy, tHE Brave Woman. By Thrace 
Talmon. New York, Derby & Jackson. Philadel- 
phia, T. B. Peterson. This is a spirited and descrip- 
tive novel, of that kind which is sure to take with 
the public at large. Laid on a historical basis of 
fact and legend, which has already enjoyed the 
widest popularity, it ingeniously adds to and dra- 
matizes them in a highly spirited manner. 
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ILLUSION SKIRT TO COVER WHITE SILK DRESS FOR A PRIDE. 








LADY’S BLACK SILK BASQUE. 





FASHION AND DRESS. 














No. 2. 


No. 1.—Morning Cap. The materials are rows of Valenciennes lace and insertion, with bands and bows 
of green ribbon. No. 2.—Cap suitable for Dinner or Negligé Evening Costume. The materials are black 
and white lace, and the trimming consists of red corn-flowers and wheat ears, with ends of black velvet 
tibbon, Round the front edge of the cap there is a row of very small grelote of jet. 
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PLAID DRESS FOR YOUNG BOY. 


DESIGN FOR BORDER, IN BRAID. 











The Fadies’ WHork-TGable. 
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DESIGN FOR A PENDANT FLOWER-BASKEET. 


In submitting to your consideration the accom- 
panying design for a pendant flower-basket, my ob- 
ject is to combine economy of cost with elegance, 
and also to render the article produced useful. 

Pendant flower-baskets have of late years become 
very general; hung before the upper part of a win- 
dow, they act partly as a blind, and receive plenty 
of light for the growth of the plants. The only no- 
velty, if so it may be termed, in this design is, the 
introduction of glass beads or bugles, which we 
think, to look well, should be white. A few amber- 
colored ones, introduced in select positions, would 
improve the effect; these to be strung on wire, to 
form the basket-edge of the tray. This tray could 
be made of wood, zine, or glass, but the latter would 








be expensive. Fine holes should be perforated ail 
round the edge for the insertion of the wire. The 
beads forming the festoons would be better strung 
on strong twine, as they would hang more free; the 
chains from the top to be of wire. A brass rod 
passed through a glass tube, and inserted through 
the centre flower-pot, would support the tray by 
having a cross-bar beneath, and a nut to screw on ; 
and by this means the weight of the tray and its 
contents would be taken off the chains, which 
would hang the more gracefully. The centre flower- 
pot could have some delicate climbing plant, 
which would entwine itself around the supporting- 
rod, while the other pots should contain pendant 
flowers. 
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FLOWER-VASE MAT, WITH CRYSTAL BORDER. 


MATERIALS.—+ oz. 8-thread shaded scarlet wool; 
2 yards of ordinary blind cord; No. 1 Penelope 
hook ; 2 bunches of crystal beads; 1 bunch of Smalt 
blue; 4 yards of ribbon wire, that which has four 
wires; 1 reel Walter Evans & Co.’s No. 24 black 
glacé thread. 

Make 14 De on the end of blind cord, double it 
round in a circle, and unite; in the next row work 
2 stitches into each loop. Next row. Increase 1 
stitch in every alternate loop; continue till there are 
nine rows, increasing in each row at regular inter- 
vals, as may be required; there should be from 130 
to 140 stitches in the outside row. Then fasten off 
neatly. Cut the ribbon wire into half-yard lengths ; 
strip these, and take the wire out, double the lengths 
in half. In every 4th loop insert a piece of wire, 
making the half of latter come in the stitch; when 
four pieces are inserted, on one length of the first 
piece inserted, thread 3 crystal beads, on one length 
of next piece inserted, thread 2 beads; hold the Ist 
piece of wire down, and pass the second piece (on 
which the 2 beads are threaded) up the 3d bead of 
Ist piece; draw it tightly. Work this all round. 
This will form a half diamond. Work 3 more rows 
the same, there will be 2 perfect diamonds. Then 
thread 4 beads on one wire and 3 on the next; work 
another row the same as last. The last rows have 5 





beads on one wire and 40n the next. (7 rows in all.) 
Twist the wires well at the end of every diamond; 
leave half an inch, and cut off the ends of wire, turn 
these twisted ends up, and press them flat with finger 
and thumb, the border will cover these wires. 

For the Border with blue beade.—With a long fine 
needle and double cotton, tie the end in a fine knot, 
pass the needle through one bead, then through the 
doubled end of cotton, (this is to fasten it securely ;) 
thread 3 more beads, hold them firmly between the 
finger and thumb; now thread a fifth, and pass the 
needle through the second bead, thread another, and 
pass it through the last bead; * hold the beads very 
tight, turn them on reverse side; thread another 
bead, pass the needle through the second bead; 
thread another, pass it through the last bead. Re- 
peat from * till 5 rows are threaded in the same way, 
then fasten securely by running the needle through 
the rows of beads, bringing it out at the point of 
diamond; pass the needle through the bead at the 
point of crystal diamond opposite to the wire, and 
then slip the needle through the 4 crystal beads, 
fasten to the twisted wire; slip the needle through 
4 crystal beads, fasten the other corner of blue dia- 
mond; pass the needle down two of the blue beads ; 
tie a large knot to prevent the thread slipping. Make 
another diamond, and fasten on the same. 











In dayes of wooden Nuttmeg cheats, 
When stage-wheels went ther Rounde, 
And Stories of Tinn-Pedlers wise 
In ye Newspapers were founde, 
There lived one Simon Dewlittle, 
Ye cutest chap aground. 


For he did whittle Virginia Hams 
From ye wood of ye softe Pine Tree, 
Ye Nutmeg and ye Pumpkin Seede 
He carved them light and free, 
And shoo-pegs whiche hee sold for Otes 
In ye distant South countree. 


One Nighte whyle whittling at his Desk, } 
A Julep him before, 

He whittled himself righte sound asleepe, 
And lustily did snore, 

And in his Dreame as itt did seeme, 
Hee traveled ye country o’er. 


Above ye Houses hee did flit 
Where hee his wares had sold, 

‘‘T’ll peep into each place,” quoth hee, 
‘‘ Where I did win my gold, 

And see how I did chisel them, 
In manner manifold. 


‘In faith ’twill be a plesant thing 
To see them all rung inn.” 

He peeped into a Grocery, 
And heard a dreadfull dinn, 

A Grocerie where one week before 
He’d swindled them lyke Sinn. 


But oh his cheek grew pale to see 
The row he found in-door, 


Where he’d sold a man some wooden hams, 


And ye man had sold ’em o’er 
Unto a third who was licking him 
Awful tarnation sore, 


‘* Caitiff,” quoth hee, ‘‘ thow has cheated me 


And thy lyfe-blood I will pour.” 


‘‘ Ime a sinnful mann,” quoth Simon, then 


“To another house I’le go;” 


But the rowe he found in the other Howse 


Dyd beat the first to Dough, 
For the Shindie they were kycking upp 
Was seven miles off from slow. 


SIMON DEWLITTLE’S DREAM. 
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For there hee had sold some pumpkin seed 
All warranted first chopp, 

And a free fight was going on 
Quite easie in the dropp, 

And folks and furniture flew round 
As if in a Newport hopp. 


’ 








‘‘Tme an evil man,” quoth Simon, then, 





‘¢ With sins quite omnibus.” 








He looked into another shop 
And found a grand plug-Muss, 
With awful othes and smashing heads, 
And hee had made ye Fusse! 


For a lady had bought his Nuttmegs there, 
And sore shee tried to make 

With them and with a Grater eke, 
A flavor for a Cake, 

And her husband shot the Grocer dead 
For hys innocent mistake. 


‘“‘Ime going madd,” quod Dewlittle, 
‘Mad as a wilde March hare, 

Bust upp, thou world—lett rip, thou sun! 
And smash me flat and faire, 

For I have done a pile of folks 
And none upon ye square. 


‘‘T have gouged and chiseled righte and left, 
All over thys faire countree; 

I have been a discounte to my kin 
As I do plainly see. 

And I feare that when they square accounts 
Old Scratch will discount mee!” 


Then all ye world did seem to flie 
To flinders as he spoke, 

And ladies’ hoops and telegraphs 
With steeples bust and broke, 

All earthly things let rip and banged, 
When suddenlie he—woke. 

















Woke upp and found hys chaire upsot, 
Spilt backwardes he was layin’ 
Among ye Hamms and Pumkin seed. 
Quoth Dewlittle, «‘I see indeed 
This dreame’s a judgment plain, 
On my bad deeds—while I doe live 
Ile never cheate againe ! 
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